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^ttlS book contains tUe Elemei^ts of English Gr 
Y bu^^U does not profess to be ^ eo^pleL^^ 

the English Language. Boys and girls from thj~ 
seventeen years of age are the readers whose wari 
been written to supply. For a treatise intended ^^^ 
the requirements of older students, a different i5^^^ 
xnaterials would often have been made, and the ^^^:^ 
chosen would have been treated in a different ^^^«^ 
Hence it will be found that in the following '^^T" 

mention is made of some of the <iuestions x^^^^' 
discussed in larger works ; that other questions ^ ^ ^^^^ 
upon, but not probed to the bottom ; that here ^ ^^^ 

^ definition lacks completeness, log^ical accuj^ ^^^^> 
sacrificed to intelligibility ; and that the detail^ ^^^^^ 
Engl^sb accidence have been inserted only wheh ^^:*5v 



sa< 
aglisl 

forms would 



bltns wouiQ DC inexpiicaoie wicnouc zacm. -j^ ^>w^ 
Igiiientary books which furnish information ^^ ^^^^ 
tha-* young readers cannot see the wood for (.j^ ^ ^^, 
Otio who undertakes to instruct boys and g/j.| ^ ^^ 
constantly to bear in mind o<ra> -n-Xeov ^fMo-v ^aj^^ ^ 
0iuch the half is greater than the whole, in 0^^%^ 




PREFACE. 

iman too much.' The things ^vl^ict 
left out of this smaU volume -vv-Q^y 

lat of every hundred boys aixcj ^/^^ 
Grammar probably not moret tftan 
ige of any English author whc» ^roUi 
abeth, it seems needlessly crueJ to 
nd-nine to inflict upon them the 
iistorical English accidence. XAe 
lom the English Grammar lesson 
,f strong verbs in half-a-dozen con- 
that the comparative of near has 
forms as nyra, nearra, mrre, nere, 
d wAicA has at different times been 
•whuick, wueh, -wich, and whilk,— 
y when he complains that English 
, Tell him that " English Grammar 
the older forms must appear alto- 
;onsistent, and unintelligible," and 
it is necessary to encounter gritn 
er forms on every page, the subject 
erely alone, since it is hardly worth 
much to get so little, 
ne parts of English Grammar, and of 
nevitably are, but the subject as a 
ig so dull as teachers and treatises 
making it. A good teacher, who 
the matter hinnself, will secure the 
quite small boys, — not merely of 
top, but of the rank and file, of all- 
less residuum who ' have taken the 

their aversion, while he sketches 

rowth of our language, or talks over 



rith tHem tHe difference 
nouns, oi tells tliem the d 
liquor^€:^,'iT tr-trac^^, or ^At^&a 
sentences which are to be » 
Vet even these topics may 
depressing results. 

An Hour a week is the tii 

o( English Grammar at tho; 

of studies allows it a place 

class reading every week s 

woit its way to the end in 

No attempt has been mad. 

'l^sons,' since the nimaber 

students would be too many 

usually connpletes the treatn 

ifctinct branch of the subjeci 

length, and the amount to be j 

be determined at the dfscretioi 

Of the Questions at the 

have been chosen from the O 

Papers of the last twenty years 

nation Papers and the Paper 

Preceptors have furnished oth 

made for their present purpose. 

degrees of difficulty. Occasion; 

are interesting, but not impoxta. 

cussion in the text of the ch 

attached. In such cases soiution: 

have been added. At the close 

of an abstract principle, ttiG p' 

cause to feel that he has been i 

use of a concrete example ena'-'*' 

home at once, lb meet his ''■ 



FUEFACE. 
rrection has been added to the conc:!^^ 
ax. There is reason to hope that tti.^ htcys 
tack these problems will find the t.^^^^, 
e confidence with which they will f^^^ ^^^ 

most young seekers after Truth "o-vvaelaj/s 
ound the other side of the Tree of ICnow. 
n the formation of the habit of tHiofcJnp- 
In this case the English Grammar lesson 
a means of education and not siirjpiy ^^ 
struction. 

:ontdined in these pages has but slfgfn 
lity. The writer of an elementary (e^j, 
round well-trodden by many predecessors, 
o astray, if he endeavoured at any cost to 
ny of the following chapters owe some- 
Lonally they owe much, to Mr Mason's 
■r and to Prof. Bain's J^tgker English 
has been made also of Dr Cow's sugggg, 
TngNsh, of Dr Angus's ffandbooh of the 
^in which the principles of syntax are 
»re than the ordinary detail), of Mr Low's 
, of Prof. Meiklejohn's EngUsk Language 
-i^iif to Parse, of Mr Hewitt's Manual of 
e^, of Dr Morris's historical Outlines of 
a.nd of Prof. Skeat's Etymological i>/^- 
tagment of Indebtedness to these and 
s in some places been made, but much 
j.terial, of which an elementary work on 
ust be composed, is the common prope„ 

Tvrite upon the subject. 
Ics are due to several Cambridge friend 
tjgrg*s''0"s which have enabled me t^ 
sf>ects the original draft o£ this book 



obligatTo^^ f f?^- ^.^ ^^ Flather I ^.n under especf^ 
Ya^^^- ^^^ ^^^ ^^is sacrifice of many hours of the Lo„. 
must H^^ ^o the task of revision. At the same titxiQ ^^ 
r ,, . ^ clearly understood that, for the sliartcatnings of ^^ 
wxmg pages, the responsibility rests entirely with nje, 

ALFRED S. WEST. 



Note to the enlarged edition. 

^orxie hundreds of Additional Questions and Exai^pj 
S^^en in the present Edition, and in a few places th 
wording of the text has been altered. The numbers of (l ^ 
S>^a.phs remain the same. 

J^une I J-/, 1898. 
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I. 

Hisx-ORjCAi. Survey. 

1. ^»^^c^:i^^ 
lived in our i^x^. and £In^IisImien. "j 

lishmen, nor di^ fifteen hundi-ecl years ag( 
in our flights o^^ ^^y speak: tlic English Ja, 
in the name ^^^ 5*^f ^onc or poetry, we decj^ 
slaves, our irxt:^,^ - ^^^'^'^^ ^'^ sing thsLt Britoi^^ 
to be misleaj^,^ ^*ons are jpsLtriotic, but on^ , 
in doing so ^w^ Britons ure ma,y iadeeci c ' 

inhabitants or T^^^^^^ notliizig more than tii* 
Britons, or as ^tain. But Tirlien ^espeaj^J 
as these : — ^that "^^^^^sh race, let us bear /u ^ . 
our English f,-^ ^^^ are in tiie msLin of English 
them of their ^^^^^^^rs caziqucred the Britor^ 
that the Engif^/^^ds, and made many of the 
Britons, and th^t ^^^^^^^ in the country belongj 
since. Fir^iy *^eir descendants have remsdned 
apply the na^j^^^ping these truths, we may, u 
as we apply ^, of ^jj^ons to our fellow-countryx 
No danger of ? «Jajne of Great Britain to our 
wi^o. ^^^o,3ception iurks m the use of,: 



S OF EI^GLJSff GRAMMl^^l^. 

^eograpbical name of qu^ island. Tor .«. 
e same: it is the population wKich has 



our 

/ 



tian Conqnest As the resmlt of his 

5 and the following year, Julius Caesar 

British tribes the payment of stn annual 

His advance into the country reached 

bans, and nearly a century psLssed before 

led. In the year a.d. 43, the Roman 

) Britain again, and in the ooxirse of the 

i country was reduced to s\at>jection as 

lalf a century later, the limit: of Roman 

2d further north to the CZ:iyde. The 

>untry as we hold India to— day. They 

with the Britons as they intermarried 

Irsvl or of Spain. Their occupation of 

' occupation, and the Britons preserved 

though it was not until a..x>. 4^0 that 

tenure of nearly four hixndred years, 

s were a Keltic race, and in some 
a Keltic language is still spoken, 
alect ; so is Manx ; so is the native 
lie dialect of the Highlands of Scot- 
have a notion of the sort of language 
3n spoke, we must remember that it 
' to-day and therefore very different 
eople of South Britain called them- 
'elsh call themselves now. Cambria 
or us this name *Cynu-y' in a Latin 

Conquest. In the year a.d. 449, 
departure of the Romans, Hengist 

•otch is an English dialect. 



^QOTpO^^ settled in Kent, and in t>,^ . 

<>^ycLX^^^^^«t o^ Ae country w^ fo. "'"''''' 
flii;!: C^ ^<ete -f-u *. ^^ was for a seconc 

S^^^ tS>,^^^° ^^ Saxons, and then of Angle, 

r^^estf ^ ^'^ ^ '^^^^ ^^ ^^^ English speech. 
V ;^^ ^ris an answer onglit to be given her 

\^^ ^^^^€> ^wrere tliese settlers ? 

^^hore did tliey coxne from ? 

s, call themselves jDeutscJk, 
the form Z>utch. The Roma 



f^jt^^ .^^il *4^^^y iwere Teutonic tribes. The 

^-^>^i^^ ^^.^ /^^rmaixs, call themselves JDeutscJk, 

/it^^^ ^^ ^^ us in tbe form Dutch. The Roma 

^^"^^^ ^^^^^i ^^ oould to the name by which ti 

|V^ _^- ^^^ themselves, made the word Te^t^ 

' ^"'^ •^^- ^tilension. From this we deriv^ ^^a 

I£ 'we pronounce the steu^g q/ 
r^ ^writh their proper vowel sounds 
lose. We disgruise this resembianc 
1 of the word Teutonic the sound 
--^ the word T'eutontc to sig^j^ ,j^ 
e,' but if we said that Eng,,^ ^^ 
'German' language, the term 





^S^^^ «: ^^ "^^ commonly employ th^ ^^^^ 
^"^^^^^X^ sense, ta signify the language spolcei 
^^^tiv^ t^aught at sahaal to English boy^ ^nd 
^^^^o l^e aearningr German.' Tbk q^^^^ 
T^ ^^ is^t the present day i« Germany ,5 y^^^^ ^ 
^^^^^^c dialects. 

^^?Ss the Jutes and Saxons and Angles were 
t^Tetxt people from the Bntons. The jutes, Sa: : 
^Bgles.— or to call thetxi l>y^ coUective name, the , 

^were Teutomc trib^^- ^^^"^ *^^^^* ^^ ^^'^ ' • 
and it was the n^rent of oar own. The Briton 
Keltic race^ and their l^^^"^^^ "^"^ as different 



«(v d^ tf* o^ e^ 
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morelaxid and. 




'""•" TuT ^««^c»erlancL Those 

parts wluch were under Tr«„i- V^ 
Their KleMc language ^^ ^iS"*" "^ 
Henceroxth the S^^^^oF^^e"" ^^ 

-, -. ■•III. VVe ^£^dl, OOZne A^r^ , 

Does It xnean — «-**xuc acr i 

^^^yons of ^^^r^^^, „ distin^u; 

To ttxis question no decided answer can 
of mucli importance tx> settle tlie point on I 
Saxons and Angles wei-e nnited in Englan , 
they called thenaselves « Englishmen. » If th< , 
to thmk tliat the ' Ax%^^- Saucons ' were of « 
imU be well to drop the term. If on th 

that the so-called .A^n^^o- Saxons were oi , 

convenience in keeping the word ^pt^Jkf-Sc \ 

history of the English language. 



7. Romaic xx^issionaries. 

were heathen. ^W^e preserve relics 
names of the days o£ the y/irGelc. 1 
sent to this country in the year 
Christianity. H^atin became agair 
Britain, the language of its worsJ- 
Trade brought in otlier words frona 

8. The Nortlimen. Durii 
turies, from about a.i>- 8oo to loj 
to frequent inroads of the Danes, 
of Scandinavia and not merely of 
men, from Denmark, Norway, and 
race, so they were akin to the -Enf 
but we place them in a group 
Germans and call this group the -. 

9. The Norman Coti€iu< 
established themselves in oixr c^ 
originally, like the Danes, ^^^ 



■ d^ J^ (i^- v>'^ . 






>1» 






.0 ..e<'<c»l ' 




influence was strong ; irj t 
influence vas strong/ un<l< 
ms strong. And -w^e ma.y 
and French and Dutch -w. 
our language at these tiznes 

12- We wiU close this 
olthe chief hist:ox-ical 

fonnation of our English s; 

the next chapter we shall ss 

of the words which -we o-we 

!• The original inhabit 

a Keltic race, speaking a. la 

subjugated by the I?.omans, 

10 4IO. They -were then s 

and Angles, tribes belonginj 

theTeutonic stoclc. TJiese 

district north of the mouth 

between A.D. 4.5^ and 550, an< 

in this country ever since. 

a. A.D, 600 to 1000. 

duced some words of I^atin 01 

biought in others. 

3. A.D. 800 to ro5o. X 
cursions, and from 1017 to 
En^and. By ' Danes ' are me 
mart, but people of Norway t 
English they were a Teutonic 
Scandinavian branch. 

4. A,D. 1066 to 1400. Thi 
ally Scandinavians, but they h* 
France during their occupation c 
before they conquered Kng'*" , 

their conquest of England, unti 

final severance of England froi« 



% 



ELEMBNTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR^ 



^ete made to extend lYie use of the French language in 
^Wvs coMntty. The Pietich language is m the mam a form 
oi 'La^n, though the Gauls were a Keltic race. 

5. The Revival of Letters, or of Classical Learning, 
or the Renaissance, affected our language from the time of 
Henry VII. to the end of Charles I.*s reign, i.e. during the 
16th and the first half of the 17 th century. 



II 

CONSTITXJENTS OF" THE EngLI? 

^-S- ^ In tHe pirevious chapter we 
events m the history of" our country 
an influence upon tlie formation of o 
to-day. In this chapter we shall s 

What sorts oF ^words do ^we o 

in our history ? 

11 I. I^el^ic virords in £ 
words in our €>TdLiTia,ry English spec 
names of places there are many> sue 
Caer-y but geographical names have r 
as a part of our ordinary vocabulary. 
no doubt adopted some af the w< 
used, names of things with -which as \ 
have to do, words belonging to thi 
these, dartty mop, poo/, ^^^^9 ^^^ I 
more of our Keltic woTds came ta 
French] for, as was said in the first 
a Keltic race, who adopted the l^ 
conquerors, but preserved some o* 
their French speech. The Keltic^ ^ 
English through a Norman Freti 
numerous nor dignified, ^as^^* ^ 
will serve as examples. J^S^^^* 



EJS^TS OJ^ BNGLISH GRAMJiTA^^ 

w more of the Highlands of ^"""^f^^ ^flet 
iTn of Ireland, we borrowed a fe^ ^^^^ 
'u- Elects From the Scotch we toc>fc ^^, 

debtedness to Keltic is very sbght. ^^^ may 
Iphical names, which are no part of our 
v'^Ws handed down from the origf„^ 

V more introduced through the Norman 
borrowed at a modern date from the Scotch 

^iae Latin Klement in English. Though 
^la this country for nearly four hundred 

* «s no Latin words in our vocabulary as a 
'^ occupation. But it must be remembered 

^s> never came in contact with the English 
^ tx 1^^^ established themselves here. The 
^^^ir final departure in a.i>. 4io> and it 

X^' 449 ^^^ ^^^ first English settlement 
^ ' j(5.omans probably introduced many Latin 
^^^guage of the Britons, but the Britons 

£^^^ words to our English speech, and of 
^^cJ contribute none happened to be of 

Y c^tx trace the effect of Roman occu- 
^ zx% several names of places. When 

^^;j-d like Don'C€xste9^^ or Circen-cester^ or 

-^^ the Latin castr-a and know that these 

' l^^^rnan military stations. So in J^tn^coln 

* 'n ff^'^i^s Knd and Old BaiUy^ vcUluni 

"When the Englisb arrived and. found 
^^^Y^ ^ster/ they would continue to call it 



'Chestei,' just as when we occupi, 
found a place called « ^^^"ggg. Wn, 
it 'Wagga-Wagga,' juad in tHis ^ 
?^inans have left their msu-k: upon 
influence is seen only in a few g 
Latin element is soxnetiznes calle 
?mod. 

16. In A.U. 597, St A^ugus 

Gregory to teach Christianity to 

cooise of the next four centuri 

connected with the Christian faith a 

into the language. Translations frc 

in others. Commerce was extendi 

and othei European nations, fro 

tenns of Latin origin, nevr names 

picture to ourselves the influence i 

ment would have to-day upon the 

African sav^es. From the Christ 

borrow such words as biifle, hymn-i 

English element to their African spt 

the trader would follows, and the '. 

would be enriched with such words 

In like manner, between the years a.i 

ecclesiastics introduced ivords of » 

freach, are examples, while, in co 

knowledge owing to extended tradt 

cook, linen, po0>y, P^fy found their 

This Latin is called the Z^tit of ike . 

17. We saw that Norman Fi 

tained a considerable Keltic el emeni 

language of I-atin ongin. He 

the words which we owe to our N 

Latin words which have come into 

Latin words 'once removed. This 

the Latin of t/ur ^'^i^^ ^"^'"^- 



,MENTS OF BNOt.1 ^^^ ^^ 

U 'we cons\dei \io« ^°^Lcte<a. '«^« "" 
how rapidly it ^as Aa.tvg»a«« ^d 
tet it is an ^nsUs\x^*»«. ^^^jj^^n 1- 

^bich we speak tof»^" ers had I 
from wWch EngUs^ o ^^^^^ ^^^ 

held the Vugher o***^ " ^ ^^e use of 

°'; TL"^Hr^''Uool8 bad to 

Boys at grammax »^ «r#»re cai 

ch. Cases in the law-cour^eje ^^^ 

Vet in spite of all, EngUsh sur"^ ^^ 
ttant event which contributed la^ 

OSS of the French P°^f ^^^ choi« 
Gorman barons had to inake J^^ ^^ 
'nee and Ufe in England, and tn ^^^ 
,«; at length threw m theu lot «at ^^ 
';o be French. Then again die w 
^^«-'s reigr. made everything Jr^^^ 
%b<,y^ were no longer re^vx^f}''.^^ of 1 
;*'»^h. and English was used instead 






.^^^'^"^ns we owe words originally of Latm ■ 

Pa>^;«** : .^. ' homage,' from ^'^'^,, ^ 

;^«^X^ *« ---^^ *^''"~!. ^d 'scutche 
5-0,^^ '^^^ • = ' fidelity ' ; ' esquire and 

* a. __. '^*=^^tum, ' a shield.' , ^ 

''^(f^:^^ * * attorney,* ' assize/ plaintitt, 

.^^^ • <r.^. *chiase/ * covert, * leveret,^ a < game 
)^^^^ ^>-«?«^, *to hunt'), 'quarry,' mestt^*^^ ^ 
X.-.at. r£?/-, * the heart,' so *entrail^'' . ^> 

t-^^^ gave us naany more words *'**^r. nf the 

^*^^^se lieads. An interesting *«»^^*' 

^ ^Y.e language of a Srn^^^tu^-^"^" "^ 



COIsrSTJTC/JENTS OF THE VOCAl 

history is supplied by the naines oi certain 
of the meats which theyfumisfa' TVheii the bf 
call it an ox, or a sheep, a calf^ or a /(g^. The i 
words. When it is cooked for the table, * 
mutton^ veal y pork. These are French words 
facts we might draw the inference that the 1 i 
looked after the stock on the farm, and his ■ 
ate the joints in the hall. Sir Walter Scott i 
forcibly in Ivanhoe. 

18. The Zattn of the Fourth Period i 
words of Latin origin which were introd : 
during the time of the Revival of Class 
or have passed into our language since 1 
age of the Tudors was one in which men's i 
rapidly, and new ideas required new words i 
sion. The Reformation in religion; the dif i 
owing to the recent invention of pnnt ; 
discovery; progress in science,— all these f i 
old vocabulary inadequate, and toe f^ 
classical authors showed where fresh word i 

For one who has learnt a '^^^^^}^'^\t ' 
identify a Fourth-Period ^P^^ P^ *^^^ i 
book. From the same I^^'^ e^fjl^: ' 
word, which has ooxn^ to ««.*'^X 
disguised beyond easy reco^mj 
of oral tmnsmission. ComV^^^^^ ^^J^ i 

Original Latin. Borrowea^^*""^^ ^' 

/actionem foction 



fidelUatem ^f^e^^e 

sentarem ^cX 

tractum IZ^aitio^ 

^n the classical f^*"^ 



J 4 ELEMENTS OF BJVGZ.JSH GR. 

jjorman French origin, we see another conse 
^ew Learning. Thus dette was changed to 
♦o victual^ aventure to adventure. 

19. Let us bring together in a summary fon 
Qf our discussion of the Lratin element i: 
Engltsh. The four leading events are these: 

1. Roman occupation of Britain, a.d. 
Latin words found only in names of places; e,g, - 
Stratian. 

2. Introduction of Christianity among 
lish, A.D. 597. This period extends from a.d. 600 
and the character of the words is mainly ecclesias 
relating to the church. During the same time oth^ 
were brought in by literature and commerce. 

3. Norman Influence, a.d. 1066 — 1400, L 
troduced through the French. Words of feudalisu 
hunting, war, and many others. 

4. Revival of Letters, the i6th century an 
half of the 17th, or the period extending from the Tud 
the Commonwealth. Words of all kinds. 

20. Before leaving this subject we must touch on a 
other points of interest connected with the Latin elen 
in our language. 

Though our language is the English language, it contains m 
words of Latin than of native origin. In saying this we mean that, if 
take a dictionary and count up the total number of words, we sh 
^d that L^tin has furnished us with more than we obtained from o 
English forefathers. But then we do not t^e more Latin words th£ 
English words, although we have more of them. This last sentenc 
contains eighteen words. Of these eighteen, only two are of Latii 
origin, the words use and Laiin, All the rest are native English. Twc 
in eighteen is a trifle over 11 per cent. By way of contrast let u& 
examine a sentence taken at random from an essay of Matthew Arnold's: 

** AU our good secondary schools have at present some examination 
proceeding from the universities; and if this kind of examination, 




d^r:ns OJ^ the 

aitted already, ^^^ ,^*«.i. ^ '^ 

for the purpose.- ^"*^"^ •»<! reclamed, ir 

a the fo4;]^;;>^^^'««- o"«^« - compa^d wST 

aplc, this time a verse of Wordsworth's , 

* ^*^ ^^^ ^ earth my Emma lay. 

And yet I loved her more— 
For K> it seemed,— than till that day 
A eer had loved before." 

,ur lines, containing sU-and-twenty words, the Latin 
jgetner absent. 

r is it that the dictionary proportion of Latin words In 
be proportion in use are so different ? 
1) in the dictionary every word counts once and only once. 
. count as one English word each, and regularise^ geveralise^ 
,unt as one word each. But we can hardly make a sentence 
iging in such words as that, and, if, whilst we may pass 
ears or a life-time without bringing into our sentences such 
^larise, generalise, secondary. We should find it a trouble- 
ess to make a sentence ten words long without using a single 
;lish word, for the English words are the mortar, so to speak, 
ihe sentence is bound together. Take these words away, and 
ce tumbles to pieces. Take away the classical words, and we 
yst cases substitute for them words of English origin. 
I, (%) by far the greater number of the words in the dictionary 
iS which we never use at all, — ^words which we should never 
h, unless we chanced to see them when we were looking in the 
ry. How many words there are in the English language, it is 
easy matter to say. Some persons would give 100,000 as the 
, others aoo,ooo, others 400,000. These startling discrepandes 
imply any incapacity to count correctly on the part of the people 
imish the estimates; they arise from a difference of opinion as to 
s to be reckoned as a word. Suppose we accept the lowest of the 
totals mentioned above, and say that there are ?oo.ooo word^now 
at in our language; we might then rough^ distribute them thus 
>ut any great e™f iii the prolK>rtion: Latin 60,000, Knghsh 30,000. 

k and other sources 10,000. j:«nrv use? T^. ♦v;* o«if«tion 

But how many of these word. «:e ^J'f^^T"^^^^^ 
""PossiMe to give a definite answer- ^^^ .Ue. S^d iSH 
x-any worts to express his thoughts wany ^^„„ u*^ed o^y >^ 
be had to say with about ,5^ words. ^ voca.^^°7some 

" number. An educated man of to'^'^d suffice fori !«rt«e 
\<» «ix thousand wonls. Two t^^-^faalf that n^^rCan 
"=*^>c; one thousand for a schoolboy, number 10 



1 6 ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ^ 

agricultural laboutet. We give these n«^^?. ^ny 
bably they are not very wide of the mark. J\' ^^ 
say this, that for every word which the best ^r . ^^ 
there are at least ten, perhaps twenty, in the ai 
uses at aU. And most of these are words of ^^^^^ 
question may be asked,— What are these words lor, 
them? Vast numbers of them are words of what w 
character; they belong to different art§ and crafts and 
used by the men who follow those arts and crafts ana 
nobody else. Thus the doctor employs hundreds of tecl 
used by the rest of us ; then there are the words peculia 
chemistry; the words of mining, of building, of seamansi 
Every occupation fiimishes its contribution of terms wni 
pletely unknovm to people generally as so many words c 
slang. 

But (3) even when we are dealing with words in ^J^^^^^ 
of which everybody knows the meaning, the more simpi 
the subject in hand, the more does the English element f 
The words which denote the things nearest and ^^^fc^^^A, 
which we have known from ourthildhood, are of EngUshong 

"^tT^^l ^'' ^"^d home, rain, wiftd, day. night, ^f"' Jlc 
are Enghsh words. And hence it is that Wordsworth, ^ 

^® o«r hearts I 






lAtm voids as tKere are words of va^ f ^^ll^ Ul. 
mantViaatNmtes a Latinised or classic^^iiv^ ^' ^e n^^"^" ^"^ f -^ '''"' 
prefers 10 use a Latin noun, verb, or adj^^^ ' ^h^n^J^^, ^^ ^^«» 
verb, or adjecrive would express his me^^;, ^Vie oSL/«^^ T^' 

It IS sometiraes said that we ought al^^^ to use ai, EngUsh word 
instead of a Utin word if we can. But a b^'«l and fast rule of this sort 
IS not to be laid down for universal application as a maxim of style. 
The Latin word may sometimes be the more effective or exact, though 
an English word might also serve the purpose. A good writer will 
select the best word regardless of its derivation. Still, half-educated 
persons have sudi a hankering after Latin words in preference to Eng- 
lish words, for the expression of common-place notions about things of 
every-day life, that there is safety in laying down the rule, at any rate 
for them, that the English word should always be taken, and the Latm 
word should be left. The habit of saying 'Allow me to assist you to 
potatoes,* instead of • Let me help you to potatoes,' or * Let me give you 
some potatoes'; of using 'period* or 'epoch' instead of 'time*; *mdi- 
vidual * instead of * man ' ; • commence * instead of * begin,* and so on, is 
detestable^ 

21. in. Greek words in English. The Greek 
element m English is important, and its amount is rapidly 
increasing. In date of introduction it corresponds with the 
Latin of the Fourth Period. There are indeed a few 
ecclesiastical terms of Greek origin, which reached us through 
a Latin channel before the Norman Conquest, e,g. deacon^ 
monk, apostle, bishops hymn. But with the exception of 
a score of words like these, belonging to the vocabulary of 
the Christian church, the Greek which we have in modern 
English has been adopted since the Kevival of Learning for 
P^POses of scientific nomenclature. Greek is a language 
which lends itself readily to the formation of compounds. 
So was old English, but this power of ^^^'"JS new words by 
the combination of other words ^^^J^^^, ^^ve perished 
through the influence of the Norm^ ^ ^^ At any r^te, 

our language possesses it no long^^Vds can beT ^"^ "^^ 
ease with which long <:ompound w be forncxed in 

Abbott and Seeley's Sn^is^ Lesson.^ ^ ^^^ 



iSee 
W. E.C. 



, Oerman, it seems curious that our ^^y,^^ Teutonic 

"^ auage. sliould lack the same facility. ^.^ «^^^uch is the 

"" p /S.»a as compound terms are increasi/^^<j^ ^^^ 

^fexpr^^^ ^^^ complex ideas of science, we I^^ j^^^j^ ^^ 

r reek te> s^PP^^ ^^^ needs. Telephone, ^^^JJS^^, /i^. 

L^;;^/^, ^^fff^^ are examples of Greek <^otoV ^^^^ ^^^ 

TZ tr*^^^^^^ these wo,ds into their Eriglish /^-,J ' 

tbe advar^tage which we gain- from the use ^'^%-^^ / 

j^ppatetit:. 

<l%. IV. Scandinavian words in English. /^ 
IS not always an easy matter to determine what words we 
owe to the Norsemen, as the Norsemen belonged to the 
Teutonic race, and their vocabulary resembled that of OUT 
own l.ow-German dialect StUl, there are some words wH^di 
we can identify as Scandinavian in their origin vtr ^:. v 

trace the Danes on the map of England by the'enl*^ ^^ 
which means * town,' as in Derl^y, Whitby • the sa ^^ -^^^ 
is preserved in bye-law. This ending occurs for J!^ ^Orc^ 
part in the district once occupied by the Da ^^^^^ 

the Danelagh, in the north and east of Enriand^^' callecf 
in ^Scawfell,' force, *a water-fall/ as in 'Stockein f ^"^^^ ^ 
other examples of Danish geographical names ^^^^*' ^'"^ 
Danes we owe also the word are, which took h ^^^ 
of the English form of the 3rd person plural of th ^^^^^ 

Other additions which they made to our vocab 1 ^^^^ ^^' 
in the words fellow, sky, scold, ugly. The co ^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
tion -son in names of persons, e.g, 'Johnson ^^^ ^ermina- 
Danish. Words meaning 'son of,' Patro' . ^^^^n,' is 
are called in grammar, were formed in Old'^E^'r^ ^ ^^^^ 
addition of the ending -ing, e.g. ' Atheling.' ^^^^^ ^Y the 

23. V. Words from various sources ^^r 

now completed our account of the chief source.V ^ ^^""^ 
the vocabulary of modern English has b^n ^^^"^ 

"ccn enriched. 



COPrSTITUEATTS OF THE f^OCASCTJ^ 

Words have been borrowed from a large number c 

languages, but no great advantage wft be gained by 1 

mg the memory with lists of terms for wlivch various 

countries have been placed under contribution. ^ 

dent who is asked to mention a worA wKich we bav 

&om the Turkish, or Indian, or Ctunese, should t 

something peculiar to Turkey, or India, or Chi 

e»mples will suggest themselves. Tbus/<* or oda 

w«ur to him as Turkish words ; curry, tuniit, / 

aTV ^"**'* ^'^ '«» as Chinese. A few Ulustrai 

added of common words borrowedfrom miscellaneoui 

Modem French— ^^«^«*/, etiqt*etU, programnu. 

Port *'**«*», cigarj dan. 

Modem G^xx^^^'^l^^^^sc/iaum, nkkcl. 

Kussian^^^ ^ ^^^sUy. 

^^^y-~an,uck ffT' '^^amuolc '), ^^«'^«, sago. 
^-^-Ameri^lij; -;^:X^..^, ^-'^-^- 








'^^i^^^B^'-^ 
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COJVSTJ-Tl/^INTS OF THE VOCabu. 

15; I^escribe with iUastrationsf/ieinflueiice of the nelt 
Scandinavian langruagres upon our English vocabulary 

durlr'. ?^^^^° ^'«^^* ^''Siish words which have 'come 
ailferent foreig:n langfuages and state the source of each. 

. Tur'^' jy^^ ^ ^^ ^"'^^ °^ each word in the following ««• 
M^nwhile the great rhetorical fabric gradually arose. «^ 
erased, strengthened, emphasized, with indefatigable indiastix^-' 
i8. What is the origin of the words priest, bard, f^^^^y^ 
What kind of intercourse led to the adoption of each o^ '^^^^ 
into our vocabulary? 

ip- Write any four consecutive lines of English po^t:ry a^^ 
. "ne the words of non-Teutonic origin. 

20. Illustrate the influence of the social and politicstl. xxisti^^' 
tne Normans upon the Cng^lish vocabulary. 

2'« What \s meant by speaking of a word of f"<OT^igi\ 0^ 
* acclimatized * or * naturalized * ? 

rSee§92, I. We may also describe as • imperfect: ly x\atuTa^^^^ 
foreign word which retains in English its foreign pirox^vi^^iotlon, 
ennui. Think of some more examples.] vinciau 

22« How do we obtain names for new ideas andL ^^ 
Give instances. *^^^r invcntiOi 



[Bear in mind that in some cases these novelties a.^-^ 
men by whom they were introduced.] ^^^med after tl 

23. * English has borrowed largely from other l^^ 
I>oes this seem to you an advantage or a ^^a^^l^afiV^^^^es.' 
Give a few examples of words thus borrowed. > 

[A language should have a ^^^^"^^.'^/"i^ ""^^^^ 
Ideas of the people who use it. In what resp^^ Xx^ 

deficient without *^ts X^tixi or <^'-^^^/'S ^^S ^ «Press the 
there is a risk that tl.e sy^ooyms of a m^^^^^ ^Uld English be 

speaker or writer in tautology or falUcioi«^^^ ^^^^ 

fdvocated 'freedom of speecH ' ^^J^^ hLTnn ^^t^^ ^^ "^^T land a 
^ve 'unrestricted liberty of ^xpressinfiT his ^^^^it^^^^^^ -j,^^^^ ^^^ ^J^a^a 

^^*>3 > man ought to 



^^ 



T. ,T V OF Languages. 
The Indo-European OR A*^" 

24. Whkn we are learning GreeK ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ same 
German, we come across some woro ^^^ ^^^,5 ,,ords 
in form as their English. eciuivalents an ^^^^^ ^^^^ /^«, 
that are ve^ like them. Take the E'^g""* of these words 
Z%^- ^ ^''e'ybody can see the lesemb^ ^^,,, «<,, 

-V': t^^^^ ^nJtroU, m.. ^*\ f.*'^be Greek ?v. Tpc« 

>-, i^rt^^T^^ «•«. '''•''' '"^'*; ' I^efof Europe would 
^"«We U3 ,^ ^^nowledge of other l^^g^^es ^^^ eertamty 

r^ ^"^^^ /** *=*^y the comparison f^^her wit ^^^^ ^^^ 

^2£e^' ^ia^"^ corresponding -emblances^^ ^^^ 
«-o^!^^« 'W^ similarities exist we f^ ^ tY»e word me 
*-?'*« i^« ^^r English a**<^«^»°" ,^Srived their word 
»"PP> ^A^^. or that the R°«»^''^f !"V Ro«^«« *° 
^<S^ "* •v^S'^"^^''- We did '^o*^*/^^ nor were the 
H'iVA?* "^/tli ^ a necessary word like «^, » ^^^ (,^^,ts. 
^ diV^^fcf ^^^^^t it until they took it froO» ^^,^ tVve case 
est, fo^t; T^ the French words un, trots, ff*''^ ^„^ ^^ 
IQ 'th ' ^''e ^ ^*^«sy do • come from ' the Latin « ^^ adopted 
goorf "^n t^.****^"^ conquered Gaul, and the *^ ^ut «« was 
ttro^? ^"Slis*^ "^ language of their conquerors- .^^^ Such 
. ^Qs ao ^*- "li^fore the Normans came tn St*» .«„ i^imp 



J^'^ ' the 



^^ language of their conquerors* a^^^. Such 
^:>^fore the Normans came to ^^ eally *come 

^"^^ ^^^^^y ^spttal, detect, haV^ %ut it would 

greaP^^^"^^" = ^® borrowed them directly- ^ we find a 
^ 'fc^^c^i.stake to suppose that vrhet^^ 




AI^ VAISr IrAMlZ V OI^ lAJSTG 

likeness between words in two languages 
any borrowing at all, direct or indirect 

Now resemblances such as we see be 
^^^y three^ me^ is, in a number of different I 
many for them ta be the result of chan* 
similar words in one language have not 
those in another, how are we to ac 
similarity ? 

25. The explanation is this, that th" 
Stages have proceeded from a co 
Suppose that many of the nations of Eur« 
descended from a tribe which existed so 
years ago. Suppose that, as this tribe inert 
it became a difficult matter to supply the gi 
with food. We know what happens in o 
country when men find a difficulty abou 
hood in the place of their birth. They gc 
Sometimes they moi^G from the country d 
in the large towns. Sometimes they leavj 
and seek their fortunes in a new one. 
themselves adrift from their old moormgs 
younger, more vigorous, and more enterp: 
the community. The oM ^^^^.^^^^ ^^,t^ 
the same fashion we may ^"^^'"^V^fJ^ 
witnessed long ago the exodus of maAy , 

cattle, these younger mei^ J^^'j district ^J 
settlement, until they ^^^^.^lace, a diT^ 
tive as a permanent resting J^ ^^^ i:, 

hand and pasture for tl^^^^^tmaXn nr,^ 
of these emigrants ^^^^^^^It had har^J; 
repeated the history o^ ^^^^ increasiV?" 
fathers. The pressure ^^eoessary, at^^^ 
make a fresh migration /^T^ryd a nevv- "^ 
would again set out to *^" ^^ 
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that, three or four thousand yea^^ later, a traveller came 

Tipon the descendants of the orig^'^^*' 4:ribe, scattered abroad 

through Europe and Persia and Itvdia, he would find that, 

in spite of the changes which teraovals and the lapse of 

many centuries had hrought about in their languages, these 

languages contained heneath the surface many points of 

\ resemblance, 

there ^T ^^^ ^^Pposition that from an early race of men 
I from wh^^^^ ^^^^' ^^ different times, parties of emigrants 

1 ^f Asia "\ ^^^ sprung a posterity which occupies a portion 

I ^T^\y. u* . ^™ost the whole of Europe, is a supposition 

I We cannot ^^i^^^ ^^cords on the subject we have none. 

^ ^^'^^e oertaiijt '^^^^^^ speak of these migrations with the 

f^^"^ ^^^ S h^^^^ ^® ^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^P^^^ ^^ ^^ English 

^o^ "^^^ce. ^i^^^^wig-Holstein, or of the Normans coming 

/'ou^ o?^ ^^ ca '^ P'"^^^ of these invasions of Saxons and 

ciT^^^% K ^^^ sii^ produce written testimony. The migra- 

or^^^d d^^ ^^e ^^^^^^ primitive tribe are matters of in- 

o/^^^^^^e ^^?^^e ^fiference is one which we feel justified in 

4 ^*°/>e^^^^^jj *^ enables us to explain the existence 

4^^^-^ o?"^^^!* ^5 J"'^^^® between many of the languages 

to^^^^^ o?^^^"^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^ ^^ *^^ languages of Europe with 
L ^^e p^^^^^^ ^uages of India discloses to us the fact 

'?^ ^ ^^S^^^iance"^ 'T'''' ^'^"^^"^' *^3^ P^^^^^^ ^^^V 
; ^^'tt. ""^^^^^^ tT^r'^ '^^"^ ^''^^^^^ ^hat we are driven 
f^. ^^^^^on sour ^^^ languages have proceeded 
^ft 7, . ^^^--Euronrr^ ^^"^ collection of languages 

- W '^ -i^ "'•opean or Aryan Family of Lan- 




^?;r.^^^^:!:!^ *-t three 



where between^^u"" ^'''''' thous^^^ ^^^^ ^go 

Sea, a tribe ^indu-KtJS^ mountains 

• Though we' I?"" ^^^s of tbe same race, 

» the habits and o^^ ''^ Mrrittet^ memorials 

^^acter ^f tVi^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 



AJd Y:AJV FAAflL Y OF Z^jstguaG^S. ^^ 

known to us as inferences froiu /acts revealed by P^^^^^^^^ha^ 
research. Experts in the Science of Language teU ^*.*^c 
these Aryans lived in towns, kept cattle, pl<=*^^ to * 
ground, used metals, made hosLts, could covlt^^ ^^ ^^es 
hundred, recognised family relations, and had va^rio^s ^^^<^yv 
for God. And the line of argument by which tX^^y ^^ 

these conclusions is of this kind: — ^If, say tlr^^y* ^t^^' 
existing in various disguises, in a number of ^^ ^ ^^^q^^I 
guages, the same word to express 'horse,* *sboetS>> ^sYvave 
'spear,' then the tribe from which these modox-x^ ^^^tAoUg^' 
sprung must have had a word for horse, sln.^^p, V ^^^ 
spear, and if they had the word, they must Irkarve be^ 
quainted with the thing. Language comes ^o out ^ 
again in fixing the original abode of the i>T"lxx\itivC ^^* , 
tribe. If ^e find Aryan names for certaxxx plants aXld 
animals, we infer that the Aryans had tli^^i^ "hoinC i^ * 
district where these plants and ammals ^v^c:^^^^ flourish. 
Other reasons there are for placing the Ao^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 



majority of the authorities on the questiotx >^ ^ 
place them, but this is one reason, and it ^r^^e agreed tC 
more how language throws a light upon ti j^Ows us once 
reveals to us histo^^ wliich is otherwise h^d^^^^Ory, or ever 

27. Of these Aryan l^^^^^SseT.n ^^^ ^ 
allied than others T^^" ^"::il^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

uiviae a stock *"'*', ^i-^sions we call -S^^ *° ^^^^ we 
languages, and these ^u^dr^s ^^^^ ^ J^losely allied 
us treat our own language^" ' j^ ^ ^^^^^hes. Let 

^t belongs to the ^eoto^.o ^ ^^ ft^t: -^^^ ^^^^^^^ 
guages belong to this stock, s ^JU^^ ^^^^y other kn 

•»ore dosely than others- ^ a^^^ij^^^ Jble eL Hsh 

land., Norwegian, S--^^"'^ ,,, ,,^" Ml^^> Ger^an^t 

' See Max Muller's ^Z^'^"^"^^^/*'.** * «e ^^/o *l»em Teutonic 

PP- »3S-9, and Sayce's J**^'^'^ ^^^ -^_ 

pp. "I— 134. ' ^^*t^^Suage, ist series, 

0/ Language, n. 
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languages, but they faW into diffeter^t groups. English we 
said was a Low-Germau laHg^^^S^ : so is Dutch; so is 
Flemish. It was pointed out tViat « Low ' and * High ' are 
geographical terms, signifying that tYie people of whom they 
are used lived on the lowlands near the coast, or on t\iQ 
higher ground of the interior. Modem German is a High- 
German language. Then again the languages of Iceland, 
Norway, Sweden, and Denmark, form a third group, which 
we call Scandinavian. The Teutonic stock is thus sub- 
and^q ^ ^^*^ three branches, viz. Low-German, High-German, 
lan^r^^^^^^^°» and it is a full designation of the English 
branch^^f.^^ say that it is a member of the Low-German 
or Ary^ ^^^ Teutonic stock of the Indo-European 
^utch and iT^^^y ^^ languages. We might describe 
^^""^B-n aijcf^lf^^^^ ^ sister languages of English, and 
ieo^'^of/ier gf^^^^egian as its first-cousins. 
'5x>j3, ^'c. Or r^^ ^^ considerable interest to us is the 
^^^^^ejjf^ ^e ' since to this stock belong the Latin, 

^/j^^^^ce^^^^^^ ^^^e borrowed largely, and the modern 
^en^^^e ^*^^ix^^ tiie Latin, — Italian, French, Spanish, — 
4fo^ ^^^c ^^^ ^^^s ^ they are called, Romance because 
'j^ QrJ^^ C^ ^ l^oman source. Then again there is the 
^^o^i,r ki^ ^^- ^«cian stock, which is represented by the 

l^^^^n^h :^^^J>aK^^^^ ^^®^ ^^ peculiar interest for us, 
.^^^nd ^^ ^>/^^^^r u '"^^ ^^ ''"'' ^^^^^^ before the arrival of 
'•^^^c ^iC^ i/iSt^'T T^""^ ^^^^^' ^d Keltic dialects are 
^ H^f./ ?^^ ^1^ %L^^r ^^ ^ P^ts of Great Britain and 



'O ^^^^ 5^J: ^'S*. ^^^^ ™to t;^ branches, the 
•Ct >^S^*Seand .^^^^^e former he^d -e placed 



iQei, ^e.^'^ old Cornish W^T"^' * ^lial*"'' spoken m 

*''8hka^^^«a mtive Irish o^^^- I« the ^f ^f ^roup 

=- , and the Manx of .?^*' *»»e SoO^""^ ^^"^ °f 

'^ ""^ t^e Isle of Nl**^- 



^IdV^JV FAAfiLY OF LA /^o (/A 

28. The language hrought to this isUnc 

and sixth centuries by our English forefather 

or unmixed Teutonic speech. An unmixed* 

toe main it long continued to be. Contributi 

from fore^ sources came in slowly at first. < 

hand, although Modem English is in its 

Teutonic language, it contains a large Ita 

has received considerable additions to its voc 

the Hellenic source, and possesses a sligl*-^ 

gredient Thus four different stocks have cont 

formation; it is a mixed or composite 1.. i 

words have been borrowed from many differexx I 

29. Two groups of European langua^^ 

complete the list of stocks into which tit 

members of the Aryan family are divided z i 

Slavonic, of ivhich Russian is an impox^t: 

and Lettish, which is represented at the i>x-^ 

^iialects in Eastern Prussia. 

As the name Jndo-^ur-opean implies, So;^ 
guages of Asia helong to this family. Th^^^^ 
into two groups. On^ graup is the Indiai^^ 
Sanskrit, a dead languages with an importa^^^ "^ 
modem dialects of Indist which are sprutx^ 
such as Hindustani, Bengali, and others; ^^^ 
dialect of Ceylon. The other group i^ ^^ 



of the word 'fndo-Europeao' ""^^ X**"^ 1 ^^ 

The language ^^ j„dia '^-^that tK^^^^^^ t] 
but It must be borne i» '^^'^ memK^ 1^ ii 

Pean languages ««"*» J^, thr^'5^X>^H 
family :__T„j^.^^ H^xt^S^^ ' ^^^ * 



^^ 



^^ ^ the language of the ¥'\ns irt Fi^^^^^^^ and t\\e 

in ^^P^^^V^o'*^^^^ ^^ ^^^ Pyrenees. ^^ 

3asq^^' *^£ the other fammes of languagr^s, *^^ ^^s^tnitic is 
^' i-o^portatit. To it belongs Hebrew, ij y^^iich the 
the ^^^^ -,-t; of the Old Testament is written, ana ^ ^ontains 
greater P^^^^ Besides the Aryan and the Semi J^^^-^am^T^^ 
also ^tir^ot groups of languages spoken in ^^^£ * ' parts 
other iv^orld l^ave been recognised, i?.^. the f^^^^^y 
oi ^V^^^ of Farther India, of Japan, of South ^^^«7^ 
°^ \ot>«\iag«s have not yet been studied with the new of 
"^iC^-i^ relationships. 

31. ^^^ '^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ P^Se shows the relation^ 
y- of sotne of the principal members of the Indo-Buro- 
^^^ or A^tyan Family of Languages. The names of dead 
^axiRuages and dead dialects are printed in italics. 
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Tir£ z)jvzszoi\rs OF grammar. 3» 

as the natives know it, and may state a number of rules and 
principles concerning the use of the language,— rules and 
ptinciples to which the natives conform in their daily speech, 
without having ever heard of the existence of such rules and 
prindples. These rules and principles constitute an im- 
portant part of the grammar of the language. But we need 
not travel so fer away as Africa for an illustration. Take 
the case of an Knglish child, brought up in an educated 
family. At an early age such a child would speak good 
English though he had never learnt grammar, perhaps had 
never even heard of the subject. On the other hand, a 
child brought- up in an ignorant household woul(J speak bad 
English, would make mistakes in pronunciation or use 
wrong forms of expression. Without any grammatical train- •' 
ing in either case, these children would speak correctly or 
* incorrectly, would pick up good English or bad' English, 
through the influence of the people with whom they came* 
in contact So it is hardly a tme account of the matt^at 
any rate so far as one's own langug^^ is conc^JL!? ! ' 
as is sometimes said, that gram^^ar Uach^sTj^^' *? ^^i 
write correcUy. We leam to n^^^ ^^ « Jo speak and 
mixing with educated persons ^^ ^^^ correctly by 
books. What grammar does ,s j^^. .^ treaT^ *~'*^^"®'* 
language gerierally, ity-nd fe„e« ^, ^^^^ of the 
plies us with a number ot ruieg for the corree^ ' ^^ *"P' 
using the lanfir«a«^«' .^J^ examines why cc ^'^av of 

of using the langruafif^/'if f^/^ ^^ certain others 
not merely stating '^ *L h.v! *'^*'°«^ "asons. 
pose a person says * A . ^ 'o ^et you and I 
see that the grammar is oaa, a^d ]£ we alter the », 
'Ask him to let you and me go out,' we make the , 
grammatical correction. But i£ we go on to add tlx 
transitive verb and requires an objective case aft 

give a reason for aitenng/to^. ^Jf '.^f X*^* 
one form of expression U ^rong ^nd the other , 
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awot&k^lo o^^.^ ^be'sen^*^ a man who knows nothing bat what \% of 

'vise' vo Yntu, * is Uv^^V ? *^ providing him with the means of 

gett\DsVAsU^tvg» XT * ^"" ^^^^"^^ uninteresting to himself 

andtoYusiicig^^^^' ^^^ to English-speaking people the English 

langaage oiagYit ^^ *f^ attractive subject of study. When we think of 

the series of gtc** wnters who have used this language,— of Chaucer, 

Shakespeare, ^i^^^^» Wordsworth, Tennyson,— when we reflect how 

this language is spoken to-day by many millions of people besides the 

inhabitants of out own little island, — ^by the people of the United States 

and Canada, of Australia and South Africa, — so that it bids fair to 

become t^e univeisal medium of intercourse among the chief commercial 

nations of the woild, we can hardly fail to realise that our English 

tongue well deserves our attention, and that we ought not to rest 

satisfied with merely using it correctly, but that we should give some 

time and trouble to gsdning information about its history and character. 

And some of this information a book on English grammar will give. 

35. Grammar, then, has to do with language, and 
language is made up of ivords. A language, as we 
saw, may be spoken, or written, or both. Spoken words are 
sounds which may be pronounced rightly or wrongly, as a 
short experience shows us when we are learning French or 
Ckrman. One part of Graniroar deals with the correct 
pronunciation of words, and is called Orthoepy. 
But under this head we shall treat of a good deal besides 
the right pronunciation of words. We shall inquire what is 
the total number of elementary sounds which our English 
vocabulary with its 100,000 words contains. We shall 
classify these sounds. We shall touch upon some of the 
tendencies to substitute one sound for another and loolc for 
an eifplanation of these tendencies. That branch of the 
subject which has to do with topics of this sort is sometxtnea 
calledPhonoW or r^ t^ of spoken sour^^s. 

Qfl Ti, , «iav be wntten as well as 

38. Then again, words »?^ „ rightly or wtOngiv 

Stir ^ -" ^ zvx^-i, ToXt^'^^' 



THE DTVISTOJ\rS OJ^ GRAMME Ji, 

they occur thus : for example, we may say 'Mother/' zs t 
exclamation, or if we are asked ' IVho gave you that book i 
we may answer, ' Mother,' which is a short way of sayii 
•Mother gave it me/ or 'Mother did' But usually wor I 
occur in sentences, and then we can describe what is t i 
relation in which each word in the sentence stands to t i 
rest The part of grammar which treats of words wh i 
they are regarded in their relation to other words, 
of words when Xh^y form parts of groups of other words,- 
called Syntax. So far as Grammar is studied as an Art, 
as a subject oi practical usefulness to prevent us fr, , 
making mistakes in speaking or writing,— Syntax is i , 
more important department. But in so far as we stt i 
g^^ammar in the spirit of scientific curiosity, for the sake i 
learning something about our English tongue. Syntax is | 
no more importance than Etymology. In the follow ; 
pages however no attempt has been made to keep ! 
treatment of Etymology rigorously distinct from that I 
Syntax, por in discussing the forms of words it is oi i 
an advantage to deal with their uses when they are reb | 
to other words. 

*®- Wheii we have dealt with the sounds of our speech, the i i 
or letters which represent them, the words taken separately, and ^ i 
arranged in sentences, our treatment of the subject will be finii 
Recognition is indeed frequently given to another department of G 
mar, called Prosody. The aspect of this word m^it »<>' ^"^^ 
fcader into thinking that Prosody has to do with prose, for pre i 
just what Prosody does »ot deal with. Prosody has to do with \ 
with compositions in metre. Now it ig dear that Prosody is n< 
«semial department of &^J^^^ ^^^ ^^^re might weU be a ^gua i 
which there were no oot^V'^'}^'''^ ^IT^^ ^^ metw, ^^ ^^"'^^^ ' 
Prosody. As a fact tHere « P«>^«^Wy no Unguag; without mc 

compositions of some ^/lC^X""^,Tl.^^ "^^ ^^"^l'• ' 
go^ng into batUe, and '^ l^^V"^^ "2^1 ^^^ there are prif ^iP^^ ' 
««uJate the employnjeot of^-ne^^^^ a.d ^ese principl-^' , 
Prosody. But there IS ^ Mosi of us^f^^ence of memc^ , 
positions in eveiy ^^^^r^y conceive t^ ^^' ^'T^^ *Ttion exp 
selves only in prose. ^^J h^ "^^^' ^^^^e*? ?^^^ i 

itself only in prose, ^"^ *^ ^«<i itself m ^^^^^ 



37 



CHAPTER V. 

Elementary Sowds ih Enoush. 

42 We have assumed that the EnglisH ciictic 
*4. WE na^« .rr significant sounds or ^otds 

contaiQs 100,000 difiereni sir vo---«u • 

or six thouslad of -*»^^ "^^^Th'se dite;?To "h 
the avenge weU-edu«U^^ ^^^^er of simple or :£ 
composed of a very li«^«^^^i3try teaches us ^^^'^^ 
tary sounds. Just a^ ch^^^ ^^ boundless v^; ?•" 
sixty-three elements ^^^ ^^ ^^n's art preset-, ^'^''e 
substances, which '**!"'^® sounds which we m^ *o Us 
an examination of *'\® shows us that they £^^_*' in 
nouncing English ^'^ g^unds which are simply ^lade 
combining about forty ^^ ^Q^ds M and /**" eler 

^'y- Take, for ex*f\P j^ sounds in combinat,- *< f 
'^rd contains three s*?'*^^ /, are the same in eq_^' but 
°*^ '*e simple sounds, ^*°^ ^^. 

rxd Consonants. Our ^^^ 
wiiiu Vowels ^" differ"* sorts of souQ^°«te/ 
ZL.r '0 ascertain *" The division of letters, y^j^'^f » 
as S^te in spe*k»"f^boIs of sounds, into vo^^'f •' 
coq:^^ Signs o*- g^own to eveiybody. I^t us 
i/>9c.Xants, »« Jl"„re of the distinction betwe^ 
»«,.> i„,n the i'*^ 



^'"'^ic^ into 



Q*«. .|, and let the breath pa«^ °"^ "ich 

"^'^e ^^^Uyoar ^^^ son^d of « in /«/;i, or of ^ m/,^^^ 



't>u utter 



ELSAr^jsnr^j^yr jsouNVS in eistglise 

these experiments in a company of silent people, we sli 
make noise enougK to attract attention. But the so 
would not be uttered at the ordinary pitch of the voice. < 
versation across the table in these tones would be inaud 
and a speech in so low a key to a public meeting woult 
.no better than dumb-show. Add a vowel to these si 
letters however ; say pay^ be, toe, daw, and you can m 
yourself heard a hundred yards away. But let us try 
combination of ^, ^, /, d^ with those other consonants wh 
we saw could be uttered by themselves, /, », j, sh, I, nh n 
If we place together ^^, ^«, //, dz, we shall not find that 
have obtained a combination which can be pronounced 
the natural pitch of the voice. Instead of saying, therefoi 
that vowels are sounds which can be uttered alone, and co 
sonants are sounds which can be uttered only by the aid 
a vowel, let us put the matter thus : 

Vowels are sounds by the aid of whicVi an 

consonantal sound can be audibly produci?^ ^"^ 
Consonants are sounds which win 

us to produce audibly souq^s which ***** «nabl 
selves almost inaudible. " are by them 

U. This account of the difference between vn. > 

»:i^uir^undrwh°ci, '^p,^^r''.t'^yVTr^^^'^^''^i 
But though ^^■^^^zt::^:ijxsv'''v^'^''^^^^^^7^ ^o^s. 

•what is sounded along ^f -- J^ else.'-it doS^^of ^^-<i°^?"i. 
the facts of the case- ^,'_ jf^""^*' speafeer incurs the hU'"^«*tt fo suit 
audience, the j^x^-O*^*''^'^ f^/^P'Ovai can be heard verj^^^^SIity of te 
the addition of any ^°,',^~"f 'ts pronunciation. T^.-J^'^ll VfitKoiit 
which ill-mannered people are rebuked for chattering at a ^ -^^ ..,/ ^"u 
mmmt with which we express ^ur hesitation when an «.^***=««: - ^te 
makes a statement or a proposal ^j^j^ does not commend i^2^*^»^ta.nce 
favour, are consonantal sounds ^;„ch are audible enou^lx ^I^if *«* «« 
stand alone. . ,. _ **«t». tjig 

Then again it is sometimes said that vowels are ope,» 
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epithets, and in that case the old words Son i 
will express the difference more plainly for ' 
means sounding, snrd means noiseles; 
that we fail to see the atness of calling p 
and h soft or flat, we can see the fitness of cal i 
b sonant, for we have only to pronounce bo I 
observe which of the tw^o we can hear most ofi 
ing the experiment, vre can distribute all the son 
in their right classes, and this is a much be 
learning the lists l>y heart and then putti 
names at the top. If w^e pronounce g^jy d, 
without an accompanying vowel, we can hear 
we call sonants. If ^we pronounce their coi 
/,/, th, s, sh^fy without a vowel, they are air 
These we call surds. 

To make this distinction clear, we will give 
sounds in two columns with a word to iUustral 
are variously distinguished as- 
sonants. Flat, Soft, Voiced. Surds, Shaip, Ha 
g, gat, gate k, ^at, k:^ 

^, ^Ck ^y to 

b, bin A ^^\^ 

h J^s^ '"'^' chest 

dh, thine ^^, thin 

jsr, maze s, mace 

zh, azure, pleasure ^^^ ^^.^^^ ^^ 

Vy vat ^ /> fat 
(wanting) h, hat 

Now let us ^^^""l? ^^^^^'^ ^our sounds d, t^ 
observe what other distinction^ ^^ ^ ^rawn be 
besides the distinction ot soijant and surd. 

47. Mutes stnd Spir^j^ts. (^) T^^ ^!>\ 
are sudden, abrupt, instant^eoixs, explosive: iti 



j, ch. 

g, k, h. 
m, n, ng. 



blementajry soui^ns m eatg^, 

this classification » of more importance than W is to gnunm^ 
It is a matter of some interest to obsenre how the different vo 
are brought into play in vaiying degrees in thepronundadono 
sounds. We must not expect to ^nd some sounds made entire 
organ and other sounds made entirely by another,— some alJ tc 
others all teeth. Tongue and teeth may frequently combine i 
fashion as to render it difficult to say whether the sounds are t 
<lown as Unguals or as dentals. However, some sort of rough c 
tion may be made on this physiological principle. An indicat 
IS given here, not with the object that the student shall learn it I 
hut in order that he may test each sound under its proper hea 
himself, and observe how the organ of the voice from which i 
its class-name is brought into play in its production. 

Lip-letters, Labials Pi b, f, v. 

Teeth-letters, Dentals . • . . t, d, th, d" 
Tongue-lettersy Linguals • . . li r. 

Roof-of-mouth-letters, Palatals 
Throat-letters, Gutturals . 
Nose-letters, Nasals . 

50. Besides vowels and consonants there are two 
of sounds called semi-vowels and diphthongs. 

Semi-vowels. These are w and y^ Pronoi 
word beginning with a w followed by a vowel, s 
^^ or wet^ and let the voice dwell upon the w, 
sound given to the w you may detect a close resenc 
to the vowel-sound of oo in cool or of u in rude. T 
pronunciation slowly of oo-it, oo^f, then increase the 
^ you repeat the word, and you will find that y 
saying wit, wet. Again, take a word beginning wi 
such as yes, pronounce it slowly, and you will reco| 
the sound of its first letter the long e sound oifeed, 
listen carefully to a person who gives us a hesitatir 
»« reply to a question, we shall hear that he says et 
such cases as these, when w and y stand at the b< 
Of words, the vowel-sound ghdes into a closely alii 
sonantal sound. ^hen ^ and > occur after other 
they help sometimes to represent pure vowel-sounc 
Zlw^dray, ana sometimes to express diphthong. 



it is said * The A.v«m> i. 

it is possible to ^^***^e it.' In a diawhng pronunaauon 

form the am*»*v, ®*®*^t the elementaiy vowd-sounds which 

a way that w * ^**^"t»f»»l '**'^** ha-use ! in such 

of tiiA A\ i,*i^ *^" actually lecognise the component parts 
SDeriL K "*^ •" '*»«y t'«nble to pieces. It should be 

h S k!?*^'''*** "^"^ '*»*>"g^ *e '■ » /'«' « a single letter, 
uis diphthongal in sovmd, and the same is tme of the u in 

ZL i !u '**^^ diphthongal sounds can be repre- 

sented m other ^ys Thus oi is expressed by oy in boy, by 
S «?f • VN^^ »f^ frequently used instead of ou. eI 
representing the diphthongal ». "^^ vanous ways ot 

52. The enumeration of the Aitr i • . 
Which we make in pronouncing p^l'J^^*"^^ ^^ sounds 

complete. We will close this chant • words is now 
of those sounds which are simply o/'i^^^ * classified list 
cannot be resolved into component p '^^*'^» *-^- ^Wch 

I. Vowels. Of these ive havT^^' 
though there are only five letters Jl ^ ^'^SMsh firi-f^n^n 
thenu The follo«rir.g words illus JeV''«* *<> '^P^S 
vowel-sounds in English : °^^« '^e p^^ eill?'*^"* 

Six a sounds : ySr/V Ji*/^,/at/t^ ^ „ «mentary 

Twro If sounds : ^ea,feed. '^ 'J<*>-t, »«^^_ 
One / sound : ^/J«- 
Two o sounds ; na^^ >wwfe 

Four u sounds ; ^*^'^^^>^r,/0ol. 



IL Consonants- 

1. Mutes or Exp Wes; ^,A,a,t,i,p, 

2. Spirants or Continuous .. a, z, s. zA, st; ^^ 

A reference to the list Qf Sonants and Surd^ 
or to the list of Mutes and spirsLtits on p. 42, x^m , 



y. 



trViat 
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water, earth, and coal-gaa. Wc should raise the objection 
that these can be broken up into constituent parts, and that 
they are therefore not entitled to a place among elementary 
substances at all. But custom is too strong for us in the 
matter of tbe dipbtbongs, and we set them down in our 
list of elementary sounds, 'adding the proviso that they have 
no business to be tbere. We saw that there are these 
four, the sound of i ni Jine^ oi in noise, au in house^ and u in 
mute, to whicb is sometimes added the broader form of the 
I in fine^ viz. tbe / in aye^ or the provincial pronunciation 
of the / in fine^ vrbicb we hear from uneducated people 
who talk of a * faine taime.* We are under no obligation 
however to recognise mispronunciations of vowels and 
to add these to our list. It is only in the word aye^ as in 
the phrase ' The Ayes have it ', that this broad sound is 
uttered in any word by people who can be said to speak 
correctly. 

The following statement gives the resuit^^ \^ « v i .w 
different form = """^'^ ^ ^ ^^^B^^^^^ 



/15 Vowels, vi^.^ . 

'tZrZ U con- {^.^.TC^Z i",^ , 



Elementary or 
Simple Sot 
in English 

To which the usagre <'^«^«mmarians constraiV. 

3 Senii-Vovireis^ ^ ^ '^^ xig to add, 

5 I>iP**''°«8s, ,; ai, \n. ou, «,. 

This table Qtv^^ "* '5 Vowels and ao coa-* 
making a total "*, f f . ®"^P^e indivisible s_^*=***ants, 
English. I^ "^^ ^o semi-vowels to tt».^ -^***^» '^ 

are 37 such sotsods. If tf, these we add the «*^^** ti»eie 
thongal sounds, there are 4^, Most writers on ti^^^^ -^P^ 
stete the number of smtpJe sounds as 4* or ^ tS^^^ 

there are slight difference, in the lists. Thus so,^ ^ut 
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_q of ^* " _ .^_ lias been inserted above. 

T vUf^ !.•«« "^^*'*^«- o^^ ^^ sound of wh in 

** vvo^^^^aN® ^ <5 it should be noticed that 

^^^^''''tt\l^^d<^^°'t^^l i' ^ ^^ Scotchmen _and 



O^. ^'^'^ ^\S te€?**.f so>i^^^*^;.r t»y .^^^'yl^^y.'. *« aspirate 



«''^*- Z: s^^**''^^ '\uftVvt tc» >=»« it, and in this order the 

^v^^etv ^S^e asv ^ -^^ o^S ^^^ a»f English, Awa/ and not 

^rrteU vV^«j;j'en ^- f.fmple and not as a com- 

-L- -f J^--re:' Se. to t.e .St. 

pound sound. It ta^isx. ^^ of the alphabet, we 

^^pt tV^^ *^^ ^lace in our classification. 
53. If we run ovei ^ ^^ pia^ ^ « : ^ 

shall see that some of ^^^"^J^setlt frot^ the list :-C, q, J, X. 
The following letters a-'® 

"Why is this ? .^ --presents no sound 

in 7''f- '^"^'- ^ i« absent because »» ^ *'i,y ^ ,, or sh. Cat 
sp"Sf °°' Already r«P«f "*f,d li pronounced, cify 
- ^-r^^. j^^r f J "tS^ r etter 'is superfluous. 
'^^^^4^-- - rr onrre;ore u and. in cornbin^ion 
^***/tT""^*»'« the sound of * + «', a con^pound. as m 
-*W '' *°'-« rarely, the simple sound of k, as m ^«y, 

al'7 ^o ^otZ^^^' '^^^^ -e -eject the other two letters 
"''' ^'^t rep^^^^nd for simple or eleit^^^^^^ '^^'''^' ^' 
-^'^ ^ ^^oii^^^^*^* compounds. So--^ 

- JVot/r-^ * »t ^^<.; ^f or+2 m «jc^r/. 

*-^« CO ' *^^^tr ^ ■*- -r m ^jt»f/, ^,r ^^ 

*aa ^^^^^ti--^ **of only ^^^ -.. ^ ' jis be represented 

'^POUM^*^^ -^ business of ^k^ '^'tlabet to ftinibh us 
'^d /.av^ ^'^^^^T"^ ^o*- si^'i^ *lP**^^ds but not for 



IS 

as 



^/.an 7,^^ ^H^rtha^i*-'^^ iV^- "^-^ '""'' ""^^ '^ 



^.orthand avx*!.*,**^ m*^*^ letter to express 
« reason vvKv;?**^ ^'^ ^^et sVvould supply 



mdeea posses in the iorm &, ^ ^^ "^ * ^bol ^e do 
^l>ol as a letter of the 2habet. Ld ''''' '^^^ *£ 
Wnca^H^ourist would e4oy^^^^ but a^ 

sta.^. The like criticism applies to the ^ * ^^'^ *^*-^ 
represented l^yj. The objection may 5^,^'*'^ "°^ "^"'^^ 
rejeotred because it can be represemS h! 1 ^ '^^^ ^* i^ 
get ncJ ofy because it can be represenf^^ u '^'^' ^« ought tr^ 
^«Ht: spellyg^, ^>J/>>5^, just as ^e snin if / "" ^^ "^^^ ^^^^ ^e 
Sut trlie cases are quite different ^^}^^^^^<^Ph with a^^ 
compound c^ip-^-h. It is a si^jDi ^ ^^""^ of /" is not ' 
|o a separate letter. It is the ul^T^' ^^ '^ ^ ^"^'^'^l^J 
^ open to censure from the alpj,. 1^ ? ^^® -^^ for -/" ^^1^1. 
^se the >»i because the Wo,^. ^^' standpoint \^^ 
tlie Greek, but if we spelt ^ ^jp^aming it come fro Jf 
would disappear, and we shc^ -^ ^^ sound, the ^ 
philosophy. ^ ^^^ J^sofy instead \^^ 

5*. The following points cqu^^. . 
EnglUh deserve attention: ^^^ with the sabject of »oiin<|^ 



(x) Two mutes of unequal dco>^^-. - ^ 

be sounded together in the same ^STki *^"P°«« *nd flatness can 

which we saw reason to prefer /^°'*^> ^'V if we employ the tei^* 

cannot be pronounced in the LI ^°^»^ *°^ * ^"^"^ "> juxtaposii?^ 

tc^^ether. but to sound them hothTX ^^"*^^«- We may write th ^^ 

i» important to notice this, beca ^^ ^"^ written is impossible. ^ 

written t<^ther, when we form *? , ®®"^°*s and surds often are tK ^^ 

verbs. The ordinary way ofm^^ ^ . of nouns or the past tenses ^* 

Now 1 is a surd mute. Add Tt"^ ^ "'*^* "" *° «*^^ -' ^° ^^^ ^ng^L^f 

^^, and the result can be r.r«« * T^"*? ending in a surd sound, J^'- 

Ci noun ending inTso^^^^"^^ ^ ^' ^ ^""«*' >*^'- ^"^ *^a*^ 
pronounced as it is writt^JT'''^*f:^'^^' "^^ t^« '««^t cannot kJ* 
^nants. We naturally 'i^' ^^^ "^^ "^^ pronounce is Ai^,. t^. 
instead of presenrin^^{ "* *^ *^® enduig j give way and turn it into ^ 
/, as this latter cou^ ^ ' *°^ changing the last letter of the woid it^ *» 
the experiment with ^^"^^ *'^®'' ^^ meaning of the noun. If we tj^ 
we shall find that it :^^^er nouns ending in sonant letters, e.g. hog^ st^^ 
^ and at the same f • ^yond our power to keep the sound of the ^ * 
must say either ifl«^ ^c to give its proper sound to the final j. W"^ 
W. £. G. • '<^ Gs kockst slaps. The same principle is se^^ 

4 ^ 



f//^ 



^ • tHc P»S^ ^^''^! Ad d • * \ t{ i^e^^_ ^^^, ""^^ed to the present. 

at ^^^^^jS^^dW* ^^^ TXe V^*?VV :^^^^^^^' ^is a sonant One 

•^^^^v^^'c^ t^te sounds must ^\^xst t^ .^^^^^^^ounce then, in the same 

ox otVvet oi 0^ g.^^ ^^% let^ ^ 'Uw ^V^^^^^elf would be changed, 

'^^'f «; J^o^S. ^^ r nS^^^^f t^ -W^^ bitten with a surd/, 

"^b J wUe slat^^^ ^"^^ '^ ^ ^^ese fonns the sound of 

slapt, hissU <»P' 

( a^ Our natural laziness ^^ ^\^^^ ^^^ trouble in the pronuncia- 

tion of sounds. ^<^*^°^^^"S^7C^lvcagOK^ ^ 

i. That sounds whicli in^ Tha^^.^«^ of effort in their utter- 
ance tend to disappear from wo • ^^^^ ^^ formerly ^y, day was 
datg, godly was gpdlic. We no long ^^^^^^^ the gh in light and similar 
words, though we continue to wme i -^^ny words which now b^in 

with a y began in old English with a g- 

Agam. words have in many ^^sW^ lost a syllable, sometimes at 
the beginning, sometimes in the middle, sometimes at the end. If we 
compare bishop with episcopal we see tn it the word has been shorn of its 
initial <r: so diamond Ss adamant ^\iiO^^ the initial ai bt*s is omnibus 
after a double decapitation. Palsy is the same zs paralysis with the -ra- 
dropped out : proxy is procuracy in reduced circumstances, examples 
of the tendency to cut words down at the end occur in cab^ -which used 
to be cabriolet, in miss^ which is a curtailed form of tnistress^ and in 
^^«j<?/j, which represents consolidated stocks. School slang supplies 
liiustrations of the same process of abridgment in the words exam ior 
^^fntftation^ trans and con for translation and constru^^ 
gj "• ^nt, curiously, letters have in some cases crept into ivords, 
^parentiy to render the pronunciation easier. If we compare with the 
'^otic ^l^'^f^^'^' ^^»«^^, camera, the English number^ tett^Ur^ chamber^ we 
Word^ "*.^ insertion of a ^ or a </. It is supposed that to pronounce these 
^tbo^K ^^^ ^ ^^ ^ ^^ found less trouble than to pronounce them 
an ^ r": ^^® strerigthening letters. For the like reason we have put 
^^HipA^^^^^^'^^ and made /aj««^, an m between tHe two syllables . 
A52^^^^^~ ^^ »aade nightingale, an a between the two syllables of 
®'* ^essJ^ t^\^^^^ blackamoor. All such changes are called euphonic, 
^® «ave ours^ v*^ >^ade for the sake of euphony, i^> owing to our desire 

^^* effort in speech when we can. 

^^^ to weT*^ «^^ y^^ sometimes find that, when a syll&l>le containing a 

iw.r® o'-isinal ^^^ . ^^ ^ ^ord, there is a tendency to sliorten the vowel 

1^^ the ^owel «f ♦u'^*^^ something more nearly approaching conformity 

^.^^^ditfon or^^^ ^^ ending. This process is <»ned XJxnla.ixt. Thus 

^^^4i5«fAfir. j^Zr-^f^^^"^ turns cat mto men, cock into cHicke^^ thumh 



ELEMJEJVTARY SOUNDS IN BJSTGLISa. 

U) Metathesis. Sometimes the oitler of the U*» 

liansposed: this change 'v& called metathesis To si "* * "^^^ "* 

a vulgarism now, but it was good Old Eiu>iiLh A ^^^^ ^°' '*^^^ ** 

foi «*, Juips for hasp. The Jiidif^ c? VorlrcW ^^^^^^^mwrn says Ab 

/Atrd-m^j or • thiid parts.' Nostrils tue ,,J^ /a^, .^'^ thridings, U. 

^•ou'VixrUs^ t,e, • nose-holes.' 

(5) Accent is the stress of the voice l^^j 
Emphasis is the stress laid upon a word or wo d ' * ^^^^^^ "* • '^td. 
lias exercised an influence in producing sojjie f 1!^ * sentence. Accent 
above. The word episcopus was cut do^ to Jt changes mentioned 
proxy, as we said, to economise labour, but it « "^^ "^^ prvcuracy i^ 
the suppressed syllables were unaccented ^^ J ^^ ^wing to the fact that 
bberty to drop them out of these word^ IJ^P'« ^^t themselves at 
tendency to clip words improperly when th^ ?*^ °^*^ observe the 
no accent; thus boys say eji^ciss for «=r^<c^ L°^r *^z syllable carries 

In modern English the tendency iT^' L^J^^"^' 
b^mnmg of the word, but this tendency I. '^ "^ ^"^^^ ""^ ^^e 
by our desire to lay the stress on Z nTTT"^' sometimes 
than on a mere prefix, and sometimes by iL^\JL '^''''* J^^^^' 

and Latin words preserving their owl ^ mfluence, many French 
rarely goes lurther'^n^n the\^'^3XbTe "^^^^^ ^^. T^^ 
word; when it goes further back than Ss fw l^^ !, """^ ""^ '^^ 
an echo of th*» fi^^ • ^^ ^ ^ ^ ** * secondary accent 

usuauy Its place is on the third syllable from the end ts, in ^eSi^at 

i^^nf T '^'^^' P^'^^P" *^"^ ^« ^"^ to lay stress on the 

nrconL!!. ^ ''^^ respecting our usage in this matter. There is 

DrefiHnlL ^^ "^ ^"' P'^^'^' ^""^ ^^'^ "^^"^ ^ *=^ed back to the 
W01X ^ words,-/««.;^««/', cdntraversy, deference. In the following 

J^ros the accentuation is due to foreign influence ;-Hy«j^^, cavalUr 
^l^f '^^' «„^^5^^ „e French ; r»Ms/, tnordse, benign^ hufndnj 
nflfiroK^ ^^ ^°''^* •^'^'^^ •i^^* ^^'^ **^^® become thoroughly 
^th^r^'^' "^^ ^« ^*y *^^ ^^'ess on the first syllable, in conformity 
I^!^ ^T'""^ tendency of accentuation m English. The less famiUar 

tf '***^'^ preserve the accent which they had in Latin. 

Many words in English differ m meaning according to their accent 
aciJZ f^ ^P^^ds of fifty pairs of noons and verbs Uke decent and 
on ihl T^ "^^ ^^^* ^^^ *»d r^/, in which the noun has the accent 
i^ris ^' *y^*^^e' and the verb has it on the last Almost aU these 
verb a^* ^f.^tin origin. In the words absepit and frequent we have 
noun ^2 *$^^^« distinguished by the accent : in compact and expert 
the 0«I*- ^^^^ "* ^"* distinguished. Other examples are given in 
"»e Questions at the end of thia^pter. 
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-JSH GRAMMAR. 





.^^fiding to the following letters 
A* corr^J^, (3) labial, dental, guttural, or 

^* ftWtots'O^'^^ tions cannot be pronounced as 

they arc written? , T'^^ffli^' "^ 

sods^ utu\ slaps, suuft y J ^hich the following words 

-^«?*«'- ^i Oie cJaa^S^^jjesponding forms suppUed 

3. Explain the tiatat« ^^ ^th the ^^ at an earlier stage*. — 
libit when they arc cotnp*^^^^ ^^^^ 4wd/ O. E. A/a/oni: *rain/ 

other i^guages, or bj^ -, ^^. io ,..-^p^. 'warden' and 



'V^— ^^"^"^ ^'ocis ♦». ^ .,. ri, • ^ words affect their mean- 
r^jL ^5^ ^^^2r^ ^«>e accent of the following ^ >.._ ju^^# ^^r^/ 



^'^^'-ajSP ^'ocss ♦«. ^ ^,. n, • ^ words affect ineir mean- 

^'^y^^e^. ^^^^^^Iie accent of the Allowing ^^ c^pact, desert, 
' '^'5£fc./', ^^^ r^. jreyuenf^ ate^y4st^ tarmeni* ^ -' 

**>«ea?'^'* <a.^*^ "» said to be ^ Exemplify itus with 

.Grve v.. ^SS" walls.' * '*>Uo^rtnff «^<** 

•*^ U^' ****-* "'•"tratine the vai„- <3 repte^nted l>y «» 

» into ^^- **»ta.. ■'^otts 8otf*» 

*»'adle. and ^p»«^ labiau. ^^ 






-,j<Js or significant sounds 
.00,000 W" 

65. How may oo.^ ,-,»;nff? 
be represented best in ^ y^^^ „ diflEe"^^"* symbol or picture 
One way would be to nave Chinese. But con- 

stL^'V^ '^ord. after t^^^ ^^^*°/| °' „,e such a method of 
-p%se„r *-l-^-d and troublesorj ^ ^^^^^^ ^^ 

'"e Soof °"- --?^ """'i'five hundred words with as 

'^^y d«S^C.^^'°'='*""^^T fhe meaning of five thou- 
sand s„^fc . Pictures. To learn the mc* b 

'«^«e o«*i^!a«^«»-es would require years of study. T^ to 

* <^<'«6C/2'^'="Jt'« i^. instead of representing numbers by 

°^^^^ce,^e ** ^^ *e digits o to 9 and by using the device 

C:/- O^^'^^PVed allifferent W^ "^M ^tW? S2 

Q&l- ^ "^O- T '^^^^ °f numeration w^uW m this case 

*oS^' -ouS;,* *^Perfect character. No^, »J^°:^8^ T'^"^. 

fo^t. *^«^ ^'^'«<fe; and a^o^^ *'°'' ^* number of sym- 

^ '^orZ "*■ *^^ ^'"' ««ti„g °'JIV^ *°«^ L tu»«y additional 
'^''^ iS^^^fr*" ""^ hi^S," *»d ^e. suppose that 

had <^^ •^^ '^ '^^'^e repre« ^"^ rec^*^ictutes, and that 
Sfanw '^•"-^Sr/"' ^^^'•nt t^e^''*^'* t>y ^'ot having leamt 

^"*^ tl^^*'^" their n^ea.?^ Pictur^^\0 be at a loss to 

^"'^e of a pas^^* ^« ^^J^V» *ey occurred. 
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GRAMMAR. 

gjV^^5 '^ ix» the vowels, of which wre 

£i£iw'' ^^t s««*^^j>resented by five signs, so 

T:lxed.6fteej- 4er t*^ ^le without corresponding 



':,axaxe ^Sa**!!^. ^* ®* , ^iifJil^ of new letters which 

feaeacj to »« ^^ total » twenty. We saw that the 

VkvtVvonsaX 80\» .^a^ts. to j^abet are twenty-two in 

^bet. Add to tivese tB ^^^et of forty-two letters with 
I we obtadn a perfect ^^ ^^<, simple sounds in our 
ich to represent tbe 

^^•*' ia v^ nt inwoense advantage in saving 

If- A phonettc «st«ro ^<»'* °* °' yfe in learning liow to spelL 
^ Which ^e sp4d durit« onr ffly^^ould of counse take longer 

"^^S.S •'P»«*«t of <=?E:"? *S!^^tttf«. But tl» alphabet c^ 
«. »i.^*^*? Iphabet of t^~/y-« ^*2rHue a. mUtakes are now 

,7*^ «'o^ *f^i!f«''*'«**^„t^Vs ««i dictation would be 
** >uuiec numbera. SpelIing-booK» "** . . , ,. .. 

"?• 'it^^'y- This is What we should gam by adopting the 

. '*«( our Drt*^*»<* to the introduction of the ^tem would be 

fJt:' '^^tV^ "^oks would be out of date. To the gm^ration 

^ »'»tn j*»»e new system, our exUting Uterature woiUd be un- 

i «^*^*«e^ ^»» ••eprinted according to the reformed method, 

■rf »S,^°'*S^^«^J*^''^ °°* however be very «e"°»*- ^^ '^^ ^^ 
fc, o7^* *t ^ing hy the ordinary man W^'el^t be printed in the 

4 *«<=«iti^ ^orlcs for purposes of «S**^ ^'^^ "^ **'"■ 
.^, **« *J^«: ^"''^' «P«"u,^ wS *'*»''"^'' '•* ~"^ "^^ 

r ''liP^ti^^ «»e'»f * "** chance ^r v -^o: adoP'** because of 
oli?<^ «^^" ^ r^- (^) I*eoS; 'L'^i^^e learnt our present 

«S4^ J^*- ^«^l»ont !ff- -A^nd (ii) °^n *^ pronunaauon must 

, ^- 0^^^^*^» pC^^T^ '^^'^ * F*' vowel sounds in put 
>ffho^^«^»*^ ^^^ ^^^*^^^2^ t»»^/ ^d J«*r would be 
**«PeJ?^ «^4^ ^""r haSS=*?5<l U» V^"^^^*^ and in the «>,th of 
•****»--*? «<>»Mry^*.,»^ tfc^ ^* ao**^ ^''«" in the same 

** »o »o4ll'*»'*' the^J^ords ^J^^ii varies in diiferwrt 






It is sometimes urged bm « objection s^gainst a phonetic mode *>f 
tpeUmg* tliat tlie etymology, or derivation, af many ^oixU wouJd ^ 
obscured by its adoption ; that the word rftT^, /or example^ if sTtelt t£p 
would iaU to suggest to our miDds the I^tin civtias and its train % 
eiinol>ling: associations. But this line of objection seems a Utile ^ 
nncerc and pedantic To the student of English, reflexion ^^i 
research woiUd reveal the meaning of the word however it m^ht fc. 
spelt, and as for the ordinary man, we may be quite sure that when i^e 
goes up to town in bi» omnibus he is thinking of the City in quite otK^r 
connesdons tlian its ennobUng associations with the Latin citn/as. t. 
is ursed again that a phonetoc system would obscure words r>»^ 
noun«xl alike but written diflFerently, ,ach as cJkord, card; p^^ 
pai^^ pare: ^^^* *^^* ""^ ^ T^^ But thU seems a somei^^KT; 
childi^objection. ^^f* •''^^^, ^^^e various meanings, but ^^ 
context Aows us f^^^^^^^^^ ^^^> and if we can underst,^^ 
a nusn who ^^J^J^!^L^^^^^^ ^thout his stopp^^J 
to expl«to that he ^f^^,,^^' »? one but a person of p^^ 
taking stupidity would fii»<» ^7 ambiguity in the word when he ,^ 
with it in print. , * 

58. As our alphabet is defective to the extent of t^e^^^ 
out of the forty-two letters which it ought to contain, e^ttJl 
duty has to be performed by some of the twenty.^^ 
available . letters. Thus to show that a vowel is long ^ 
slioTt, various devices are employed, which are called or^^J^ 
gra^phical expedients. 

Wc show that a vowel is long_ 

I, by adding a mute ^at the end of the word ; as gate, rote, site, 

a, by inserting an a after the vowel, as neai^ coat. 

5, by doubling the vowel, asy&a/, cool. 

The three processes are illustrated by the words fw^^» mtat, meee^ 

We show that a vowel is short by doubling the consonant ^Hi^^ 
follows it, as dinner^ g^ng% rotten. 

69. The deficiencies of the alphabet would inevital^j^ 
make our spelling irregular and unscientific, but inconsistei^^^ 
runs riot in our orthography to an extent which is re^jj 
impressive. We ^-v illustrate this in two ways by shoMri^ 

(I) how the same sound is represented by a variety ^ 
letters: 

(3) how the 5^„. jetter or combination of letters sta,^^^ 

foravarietyof^o^^ 



.rTrT^ff^ ^— &<oVLtAoiaiafate. Other ways 

iSUt'J- ^e ***^S«*' themselves :— Uwd, r«n. say, 






--^KS«?^^S ^^' "^' ""''' '"^■'' '^'''"''■" 

?'^;Xo« * Vn ««--^ ^ examP*^ °^ *^ eccentricities, but 

Old some. eKpi***^\J, bsurA ^''^y' a*^-**- 

* sound I»^' "S^ted * ^^te exa»P»«'' °f single letters, vowel 
U^^o^^flT-'^do^of letter, the sounds of which are 

sonant, and of COBft*^ . , . 

brm. varietv of uses to which a single sign may 

letter a illustrates ^^.V ^^nt sounds of ^ »» f«t, fote, father, fall, 
It stands for six <^*"®\, «rr*rds where it is not pronounced at 
nt and is used in "^^^Z^l^A is long in b^t. m^at: it has 
>t shows tKat the preceding vowel i* 
** of ^ ia ivii«f anrl of ^ in many. i.« v • 

^-npies fro^'\^:^nsonants, toke /, ^^ich is sonant m^praue. 
;j^. st^^3 ^r^ S^meaxurcfor sh in manxion, and is silent in 






^ '« to^^* <>ne «oun<i in^m, another hi ^m; followed by h 
^^at stli^^^^^ '^*' ^^y* ^ ^ hiVig^* and sometimes it is 

^ '« * &Q. ^"® ^^ letters are very uncertain m their pronuncia- 
^'^ '^^^^^ instance of this. Though, thww^A, cougk, rough, 
'"^^ exhaust the list of various sounds. 

«ct/^^lish alphabet we may therefore say that it is 
IV^ * <*-> Redundant, and (S) Inconsistent. 
^*^^^^ '^^"firlish speiiin s^ difficult? 



It 



''•ee ,^ our .'^e'-ent de J -.v different words. 

» .^ ^- 's reiV„ ^» si„„- ^^ *^ translation of the 

^^*^ged W^J^'^st th^^*^^^,.unctatton has 

«"r w<f^^ *«» the. • ^^\r0i- 

^*"^^^ l*a^J^'«^t*»e to us fron, 



tich O&^s^^^^^ 
wJiTflOias ""..tv ao '■ ,«»»"■', oris'"' ■'"^"'^' V^=t= 

Cl»»6 .-A OO' .11? 

they V« ,*"*i„en t »°„ *= ''°"°'" ^"""ci^ '^tters , 
", ie ^ '^, »-^ foi«. i» «*"' ?^» <:»««vl*^^ devi 



.r^tff^ ^^ ^ :^«»* *^u"J' °^'^*: ^ 

plE^f^^ tr«ati^ *liO«gl» they wrote it with 

^^ ..tvt^^^e**^ '^'^rrectly so, for the sound 

tox«Sax^«*.*r tot ^'^^ -e<J merely as a different 

^ s»^e aft „A«d»*^^ ^* The sounds which we 

*"'S\ett«i^»*°;V «> *^; distinguished by symbol 

fetm oi V, «i *^ "7 ^d J *^^ ^Uer t*^" *^i«' » distinction 

d\\ the 11th cetvWiy- ^^^ ^ett^ ^^^^^5^^^^ 

was made in the tise ^^ a»a names of the first 

presented tespecttve\y ■'es from J 

The word tiphabei co^^^^ aZ/^a, Ma. 

two letters of the Gtee* *'»^ .... 

. . . - point at which to give 

82. This seems to be » '~«*°' i^re Capital letters 

to ?»«wer to the question.— ^^*" * 
to be used ? 

»■ a/Z^"^ «>«Kinning of every sentence^ 
3 At.u^ beginning of every Une m poetiy. 
"iet „4o *^«einnii of quoted passages: e.g. He said. 

4. forp^*^ ^e" 



i^- ^or the *^* names. 
f. ^- for ti*.^ "*^arfous names of God. . . - 

^^L'^"^! T^ of office and officials -.-Secretaryship of 

T^^'^hi^ ^*-d ChanceUor: but capi**^ "^ "^""^ ^"^ 
^ocaii ^o'neti^'^ese cases. , ,. _^ 

/^^;^e««^^^at the beginning of aa-*^* and adjecUves. 

*>->noun ^and for tie it.t^^'^'"' ^' 



fT'i *^^"^ ^-^'^oeianK, ^ * -ay oithogtaphiaa 

■tf-e.. ?-«^«:i*^^^-isteacy of »p^,. ' '""^"^ ^««.A. - we do. 

"' •'^«»in. -»,J~^ *««*«. i£^-*^v, contain the Utfa 

^^ and pr-^^^ 




6i 

ctd0. ^WTiy sHould this be differently represented zq a,© two woiri ? 
Swereigpm lias Ijeen spelt thus owing to a mistaktn i^^ tj,^j -^ com^ 
from 'reigvm. It fcbould be sovran.] wia« 

4. Oive examples of the different pronunciation of these letters • 

3. In wlMit other ways do we represent the sounds of tfiv in kt^^^ 
\xkf4md, g- in J^^S^* * >«* Xenophon^ s€ in science t '» 

4.. Mention words in which the following letters aie written t^^j 
not sounded s ^* ^» ^^» '» ^ 

5. Give illustrations from the English Ungnage (i) of the softe«^i^ 
of the final guttural, (a) of the substitution of ^ for M, (3) of the lo^^ 
letters, (4) of the insertion of the letters h and d. ^^^ ^ ""^ 

e. Show that ^fj-j^^^y and the pronunciation of sev^^j 
Knglish words are at ^^' J^ you account for the discrepancy!** 

[Refer to §§ 59 »°^„^J ^^^^^^^ recei/t, hymn, r>lronicle, Jk%,L 
^«ilin. v#:.count, >toow. w^ld be suitable exampl^ for annotation.] ^^' 
^ Give examples in English spelling of— 

O) single ^^^^^^/tFI^l'^^ij^''^^^^sofxndsz 

Oi) two or more *®^^^" ^^i^„7^^ting an indivisible sound : 

(5) different letters ^^Pl^l}^,^ the same sound : 

U) the same letter ^l^P^f «^^^g different sounds : 

' -' redundant and silent letters. 



8. It is said that «^« Introduction of a system of purely phow 

spelling would obliterate traces of the history of many of our v^'^^'c 

Sliow the force of this remarJc m ^ j^^ ^^^ ^^ ^j^^ following z-^^ropio^^' 

phantom, vitiate, honour, rheumatism, ^*^. 

9. Explain the presence of the italicised letters in the folj^^ 

words:— de^t, wet/er, pa/r, favoirr, num^r, r^yme, blackamoor. ^**ig 

10. Describe some of the anomalies of our modem spelling^^ 
mention words which are not spelt uniformly by standard writers. * ^'^d 

[A few typical examples of uncertain orthography are subjaj^^ 
add to the list. 7udg{e)ment, recal(l)s, mav(e)abie, benefit[Jt)ed, w»o^^ * 
dul{t)ness, civilise, favo(u)r, gaIlop(p)ed,] ^ '^^* 

II. In what other ways are the following words spelt m cvi^.^.^ 
literature?— ^<?^a««^, rAyme, inflexion, medieval. Can you say ^J^*^*^ 
thing for or against them ? , ^' 

\Programme was borrowed from the French, not compounded ^ 
teUgram) from the Grw-k Rhvnu is t^"s spelt from a wrongly-supp,^Ke 
JLJ>. wiU. rkl"^' fX^onJs the con«=t form, as the ^.^^ 
steinoftheLatiaA^i.&r., notyfef/-.] 
Alptato!'""''""' •<»«* of(*e rnost important facts in the h^tory ^ ^ 



e^ 



^^^^^ VII. 



■£.1 



YM-OIXXJ*"' 



collection of articulate and 
\ A language is » ^^^^^ ^^ a baby, we find that 
«cant sounds. " ^ds as ul-ul-ul, ga-ga, 

"erances consist of sue*! sou harkinir of a 

». s<5unds which are merely noises, U^e tne Dariung ot a 
: 'J'e or^^^^**^ a cock. Significance, or meaning, 
TZ '"^^^^i have, and the observant mother or nurse 
ae'a^"^ that one noise is made when the baby wants 
t it. 3 '**«* another expresses his happiness when he 
>avcy ^^*^ to persons outside tife family circle these 
^'cttl^ '*'*''■« meaning than the cries of the fama- 
^' '«o.a,» ^ *^^^y certainly are not- When the baby 
9«»iVe ^ -**■« remark with truth that he is beginning 
'Q^"*^**^ ^3!' u ^*'*=' speech, ^ords,-th^ terms 
;?» ^nS?.*~ ««nificant 0^^^ ^i<^^}^^^ and 



^Z^^^tf "^^ the subr;e;;ia"er with which 

^«oi^**^« "o^^f ** «^»«n.4 !«> o- ^y lives 

* ^o - «>i.t Je^"* *^onnexion vir**** other words to 

B-Ai^^. **ot „I^f*« oonsiH °A!^«rfi by themselves, 



*^*^ s **-eateor^ ^ ''J' the.,, ives- Th«P"tof 
o<^ ^ *^*^ lt'"5^« take!.^«^*^fiirately is called 

•=^at Often fi^^ ?r^^ful to aoss the 






*>«»<i u -*^« 



JZf J. •* ■*«t^ZyC>'^Cr 



etymology deals with tlie classification of 
tieir derivation, and inflexion. 

are various ways of classifyingr vrorcls. 
ctionary we arrange them in alphabetical orde^; 
>elling-book we arrange them according^ to their 
of syllables. Now as language is employed "by 
lie expression of our thoughts, and our thougl^ts 
illy expressed in sentences, for the purposes of 
r ^we shall group the words of the language in 
according to their difiFcrent functions j^ 
ntences which we form with them to express ^ur 
By 'different functions' we mean the spe^j^j 
^compHsbed by different kinds. of words. 'X>jjg 
,n of a pump is to raig^ water; of a balance j^ 
things; oi a noun to ^^^ ^ ^ ^^^^ ^j- thi,^ 
^erb to make assertions about things. Small di^^^' 
of function may be neglected in the classifiQ,t|.j^^" 
♦rds, 0^^^ ^ ^^ classify ^ machine as a pump^ ^^^^t^er 
i force-pump or a common-pump), but we cannot ^^^ 
reduce the number of classes of words in gran[xi^ar 
m eight, and these eight different classes we call ^j^^ 
s of Speech. 

65. T*he Parts of Speech are the classes i^^^ 
iich the words of a language fall, when tj^^ 
5 arranged according to their separate functio^^-; 

a sentence. 

The foUowing sentence contains eight words, and the part play^^ ^^ 
ery one of the eight is different: 
•«Oh ! and was he m good health yesterday?" ^^ 

C>A is an interjection, a sound «*P5^^tbrconsJ^ction: ^^^^^ 
mit it from the sentence without disturbmg the co^ -^ ^e 

eri^donofthe^;^-^^^^ 
p Jot Lr^^^tion: ^t joins on 

Was is a verb. 




--'*'*^ ^^^ '*^'"* ^«i//A stands in a certain 

H< *« * ^"^^^Vuo^ ^v^^tvtcT^oe- ^j^tricting the meaning of the word 

Soo<iV5«3ti» ^ application of the verb as r^?urds 

'esterday '^ ^^ ot^*" ^^^ business is to refer it 

«r«ilng * ^^^^\^ o^ts ^^ speech. The form 

'rp^opeHSs a-^^^^^^ us in English when we 

J word is seldo^^ <>^ ^ J^ necessary to look to the 

thus engaged. ^^ decide ix^ ^^ particular case to 

text before vre ca ^ 

t class the word beVO ^^ consideiable,* af/er is 

h«s in the sentence *Tbe ^*^ 2^" .^ jg ^ preposition: in «JU1 
ijective: in *^/eer tue, tne ^f^^^ \^ic called aft<r you left,* it 
tumblino- >»/>^» •«. ;& an adverb: ui ** j ^ ^ • 

be fori ^ 2/?tfr-,' It IS »f» c^ oiTJiia the word j/iw»^ has various 

e-iJ --e^^rrt?^^^^ 'l^&lrto^eat^'itisaverh: 
"ve^^ ^ -^^!' k^s a noun: in 'This is a stone fence,' it is an 



y 



^ cS?^ '^o'e, the word ^«/ serves in many capacities. In 
'°*^»'^r** ^^'few are chosen,' it is a conjunction: in 'BtU few 
*"OH7jed » ^ ^^ signifies *only,' it is an adverb : m « All *«/ John 
f *»iiooA^ ^i»ere ^/ signifies 'except,' i* is a preposition: in 



ad ^'^ * ^«^!^5^"^^ y^^ mad,* ^^ does the work of a relative 



'^mive attached^ 'There is no one who does n^ think 

. ^^ ^-P^^-^^^^ ^*^« ^een made to reduce these eight 
' '^^'^e fc,^^^^ to a smaller number ^^ S'^^P^' '^^^s 

*^ng:ed in the folloy^in^ ^^^ divisions : 

f *• Pe.^ , -Pronouns. 

-BX^Tjoivs J<?. o^^?*'^s. between sentences. 

^7. ^'^J^iicti^^ betweer '^= — 




^'T'U/B 



i/rfi:s 



^^i>fiAr jr« -^7- X>,-,.^**'*cti^^ between things. 

anv^ .^*^^re ^^ , ^ jxo advantage in 



ETYMOLOGY. 



purely grain matical point of vieiv, it is more important to 
notice tHat some of the parts of speech are inilectecf 
and otlieirs are not. ^ 



68. Inflexion is a variation in the form of 
word to mark a modification of its meaning-. Thi^ 
'S vckyather-s denotes that we are speaking of more than oi> ^ 
father- : it is a sign of the plural. So -ed in walked denote!^ 
that the action occurred formerly: it is a sign of the pa^! 
tense. Again, -er in taller denotes the presence of a qualiTj 
in a greater degree than is implied by/^//: it is a sign 2c 
comparison. Again, -^•^•^ I'^j^f^^'^ww denotes that the persoJ 
to wHom the name is applied is a female: it is a sign of gend^!^ 
All these modifications of form,-^, ed, ^^ 



inflexions. Soroetimes we have inflexion without tK 
addition of anything to the word at all Man mafcl 
its plural men, goose J^^^ geese, drink makes its past te^^ 
drank, fall makes feU,'^y »^^^x{on. There is change ^* 



are 

e 
^s 

e 
form though nothing has been added. Now applying ^i?^ 
possibility of inflexion 35 a principle of division to ^.^^ 
parts of speech, we snail fin^j ^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ groups /^® 
composed thus : ^^ 

Inflexional. Nm^ Inflexional. 

1. Nouns ^ Prepositions 

2. Adjectives 5. Conjunctions 

3. Pronouns 7. Interjections. 
, 4. Verbs 

Of adverbs, some are inflected to mark comparison ^r^^ 
others are not. The same remark is true to a smalx^ 
extent of adjectives, but our classification is in the iU5|^|_^ 
conect. ^ 

69. The English language has but few j^ 
flexions. A Roi^an could say lapidi, lafide : we hav^ ^^ 
use prepositions ^ j g^y /^ a slofie, by a stone. A Roocx^ 
could say a^2,^;j. ^^^^^iur'^ we must employ pronou^^ 



/ 



and auxiliary verbs, and say Jke win^Ai Jiaz^^ J0f^ ^^ o( '^' 
be loved. In oid English there wa« a /««• sOPj? f / ^''^ 
flcMons, but these were in great measure dGgrtfoy^oqueror 
fusion of Norman and Enghshman. Tho Norn' ^^ojinaoc*^ 
had to learn our vocabulary, but use oxxt f,.^r chapter 
fonris he would not We pointed out in an e»-^^e as tfla^J 
that, though our English vocabulary contains t^^ ^^ of the 
Latin words as native words, we use four o^^^^c:^. since 
latter for one of the fonner in our everyday ^ 
the words which necessarily occur in every seof^^^ SUChas 
pronouns, conjunctions, and auxiliary verbs, are ^^^a5/Ve// 
of English origin. And we said that we wert ^cr^tified 
therefore in describing our language as an Bng^^^ and 
not as a Romance language. We now see that ther^ js « ) 

Z^' r'''^^"°° ^°^ «o describing it in the %^J^-^^^ 

neariy all of the surviving inflexions! which cot^^^^ ^^ 

^portant part of the gimmar of our langu^^' ^ <=^^^ 

somt^*^"^«« like oui^ which has but few f^^ J^icJl^ N 
^"etiffles called analytic. A language like Utm WlU^ 

iTf ^"'•^^ inflexions is caUed synthetic, -fi^ HifttinCtlOk^ 
;s an nnportant one, but the terms inflexio^'f dlSUDCUU^- 
"iHexional would express it equally well ^S^ *»«* "°"' 
proper meaning to our minds at once. ^^^ convey the 

70- The sum-total of the inflexions which the 
yords in a language undergo constitutes its Ac- 
idence. Accidence is thus narrower in its meaning than 
*y^ology^ A-Ccidence, (from Latin accidere, 'to happen'). , 

mprises the clianges of form which happen to words, 
tynioiogy deals with these changes of form and also - , 

h the ciasslfication and derivation of words. Eng- 
S»mmar has hut little accidence, because its inflexions i 

^«w. but thGX-G is much to be said on the subject of 



tymology, I 

I 

f 



. '^**«* sum-total of tH 
ber and case of a 

Declension. 

„ ^ . » -total of 

caUed Its Conjugatioix. 



inflexions nn 



rking ni 

w caUe( 



The sum-total of the inflexions of « ver 
led Its Conjugation. *' 

. • before leaving tlie subject of inflexion i 
f tne principal consequences of the los*.' i*^ 
iexions in £:ngli8li. °' < 



nnto *!, *"^^"*^*= ieaving tne subject ot xnflexion i 
no« the principal consequences of the loss' 1* 
"^flexions in £:ngli8h. ^ °^ 

<i) We employe prepositions in place «*• 
enaings, and aixxiliaries instead of inflexions in y , ^ 
Ufrt ^^ ^^® order of -words in a sentence adm.v! , 
^1 L^'^^*^ ^ modem English, ^rufus^ «a*J^ ''*= 
«>uicl be arranged in six -wa.ys : Brutus ktl/ed n, ""^"fe 
f^nged in only one. Wliy ? Because to a T*'' *^ ^ 
toma of the ending -would show that Bruttts wT °°*an th 
*°<i Caesarem the objecl^ whether either w ^* ^"bje< 
^ond, or third, in the sentence, t^ ^°'d stood firs 
^Phasis a Roman was able to vaiy ^ Jor pi^p 
With us the place o£ subject and objeo. •****'' of ht ^ 

thing in the fo* '« ^*ed. ^ ^^^^ 
■ auce one n__^ offt 



_. f <i,^eech o^ «*^\of the italicised words in the 
^ , >NYiat is lYie Pait oi ^^^ ^oncy, »_. Keep count as you go.'— 

foUoV'^^^^^^^^.?r .'^^•i/ '— • ^^''^ is a foreign title. '-'It « 
*Yorcdgtt coins mW not coi* • .^.g^ing the statement up to date:— 

^\o'^^^^'^\y' ^'^^^^TtTrace:-'-^^! are ro.. distinctions/- 

,T,^ese disunctions ^^^f, ^.^^ /^^^ h^ left the ship/-' Confine- 

Z^l^'^felir:; ^. wmten-Matuation -de himj.^^ 

'»«°^^. - , . i^. "T—A^ memories lineer round the spot. —_ ine 



me cutsiae.—' i preter to ride outsitu:—' ine iram v— - - ,_ 

incline.'—' It was the dmim train.'— 'It came dawn at a great P«- • 
'Clear the Juk, get the <Uck cabin ready, and *^* *1 ^'f l^t Ac 
fl«^;'-'I walked /ox/.'-'l walked /<«/ the P^^' -^"'^L up 
^'- - Fo^et aU the past follies.'-' iCe ./««» t™» ^^ ""' ^° ^ 
^/■«»/ enough to j/^a« up the hill.' 



■-■■'■i^^a to steam up th^^^X,^ 
rou^ ^ P^ °^ ^P^-^l^ °»ay each of the following wor^ ^? 
th^ ■*•"• 'S^*^- Write one short sentence to Ulustrate each use ot 

^t^L\? "^*'^'°°*^ ^*°«'"«*^ „ 1=*,? lUustrate your 

«"s«'erby^^°f«Pe«*°»ay be inflected in Ei^lish? lU»isira , 

'r^^t^P^ « '=<'^««»n aU the parts of speech- Underline &e 
"""■«* ^u^^.lT^''' "°«t important: and doubly ««1«1«« ^™, 
'''""•op^"^ ^*'- ^«««t i«»poLit. giving reasons « each case 

'"^feT:^ ? 7'*°ce co,xt:^i^„g at least six different parU of speech. 

'^o^. "^rite short ""^^^^^^^^l^ of each. ^j,^ foUowing 

J*' •« diSkreotr. *°^e°*=«s iUustrating the use of «»^°" ;i ,^. 



69 



CHAPTER VIII. 
Nouns. 



72. A noun is the name of anything-. 
The word noun is derived from the Latin nommy which 
means 'a name.' No sentence can be formed without a 
noun,* or something equivalent to a noun, expressed or 
implied, and a verb, also expressed or implied. 'Birds 
%»* 'Politicians wrangled,' are examples of the simplest 
form of sentence. Each contains a noun whicH indicates 
the thing about which the statement is made, and a verb by 
means of which we make the statement. The word verb 
is derived from the Latin verbum, <a word/ — the word 
without which the sentence would collapse. But to discuss 
whether noun or verb is the more essential to a sentence 
seems as useless as it would be to inquire which of the 
two blades in a pair oi scissors does more of the cutting. 
Sometimes, no doubt, it looks as if ^^ could have a sentence 
without a noun or without a verb. When I say * Go/ the 
sense is clear. But the noun, or rather its substitute the 
pronoun, is understood, and in giving an analysis of the 
sentence we should supply it and say that the subject is You 
and the predicate go. And in older ^g^g^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^t^n so 
supplied, and people said 'Go thou,» jVgain, i^ ^ ^-fk *>^ho 
told you this?' and you answer « J^ 5/ the verb is vxx^der- 
stood, and the full expression Mrox^,^ be * J°^^^ ^^^ ^^ 
this,' or 'Jones did ' Thus thes^ e rn^^ ''^ expressior^ are 



vruiuuw • -^ 

nouns diff^^ l\ 
commonly <^^\ 
speech, aXt^^ 
^or when "^^ 
to our mix*^" 
* 'boy.' ^^ 
>anion Sr^\ 

' each sl^^^ 









e 



X^ 



' the* *^ ** n 

such * '»°°'>- 
^•^ esses the 




Pj.J?' l^'Herent classes of nouns ComO*"** 

diffiSr™'"^ "«= "orf' '*<'»>d JS-CT/y- What V^f 

of obi^t5 a»< "Wc„ U applied to »» mdelimts ^ 

on STeTh ° """•■" <" "bj^ts also; eight H^^ 

ait wh °'^ ''"«'"»''■ Tie difference lies io », 

°o"ce.™„""?f-. The „oM suggests to om «.." 

fortr*^ "rwe fo°ri°^ ''^'"' ""'- »°°"==. »"">»' ■ 

inc,x„ed'ftTj''5°t''to'"s s'."r;r, p"- ^z 

covered that ft contained neitha' Sfo' ''"' ^'eW** 

we could wait all ,„„„<, ,t „, ,h '^' W outlet »* 

nver; th,s is a lake.' Tb^ y">«ir^^y 'Tiis »« 

Its meaning does not suit a stagM„,^"M a mean!*' 

pe„on caUed '«eno- n.*!.. eSt*? °''»«" 

John.- for tie name 'Henr," *aa ^ """■•ve bee» 

that ,h, j.;„„^ ., , 'river.'beca.^, "'l -.eani^g'"" 

"h.ch ,6e „ord ,«^^ sngge^t. to „„''.'■•? ee„.i„ „ 

f merel^a mart, arfaitranTy s„ """da. £„" '^ 

'""push hi„ ,j„„ „^„ people ^°'^° » Penon 

l^'e done just as ».ell. And /„ ™J °'her „„^ 

™™ "laris or names are oftca classed '5f "^ ot «t» 

7fP0'e tecame Earl o/" Or/bri Duri„„ t?""' Sir JR.. 

"' »» life Ae w-as in own ty tie mark fP-S^g^f Stealer 

'"•«ar>te was known by He „ark O^^^J""^'^ 



13 



Orforivc^ names w» attached as ma-r^^ itfl'^7 
w to N»\iona they are w ^^^^^^^ ^r the P"^,^^, f 
Ufference which ^»«^f J'^oloure, the teamj^^^i^t^ 
.ball club f --g^^J'U^pole became oM ^^, ^ 
new n,a.rk. ^^^J" ^^^ if ^e called a „y^r ^"^^ 
ted bv a new marK. ^"•' /^ik^^ ^ 

mt' or a ^bedstead,' we should talk nonsense, htc^^\ 
vords are not merely marks but contain meaniur' 
ir meanings in no wise correspond with the qiialitias 
d by a river. Once upon a time, no doubt, people's 
lad a meaning and were bestowed upon them 
people possessed certain qualities. 7^he original 
may have got his name from the colour of his 
original Tomson from the circumstance that he 
>n of Tom. But Redhead's posterity perpetuate 
though they may be black-haired boys or bald- 
n, and a Tomson of to-d^y may have taken the 
able him to receive a legacy, though his name 
' Robinson. This important distinction is ex- 
rammar by the words Common and Proper. 
oun is applied to a number of things because 
, or possess some quality in common, whereas 
, though it may be applied to several objects 
to these objects because they are alike or 
lity in common. 

ome nouns which contain a meaning but 
to only one thing. Such nouns we call 
the mouth of a Christian or of a Jew th 
Singular noun, for Christians and Jews 
* God. Whiteness is a Singular name, for 
ity which we call * whiteness ' is found ii^ 
quality is one and the same. Several 
peculiarity of being sometimes Singular 
>nimon. If I say 'Space is inSinit^ > 
ns are Singular: if I say 'This space is 






.v,*v *^**** • I J^ve seen bun ^ 

''"Cxe^der WiU perceive on'.il,^^^ ^ '**'^ " 

r^^y » special class o/ Smg^j^ '"^ ^^per names 
ZZ ^ of a Proper name, w'e app; ^es. when we 
iUaX oBly. But Singular no.,, -iS Tj^r^. 
fe. and baxd to find in a»7 ^"/"^e, .a,;^, ^2Z|,,^: 
Singular nouns are many, ana taeynaeet us at every turn 
Hence it is that, in a classification of Nouns for the puiposes' 
of Grammar, we usuaUy distinguish betwreen Common and 
Proper nouns, and not between Common and Singular 
nouns, of which latter kind Proper nouns are a sub-class. 
We may define these three classes of nouns thus ; 
A Common Noun is one which can be applied 
to an indefinite number of things xn the same 

sense. . . , 

A Singular Noun is one which cannot be ap. 
plied to more than one thing in the same sense. 

A Proper Noun is a singular name assigned 
to an individual as a mere distinguishmg mark. 

75 We may notice that (i) Proper Nouns are some- 
times used as Common Nouns, and (2) Common 
nouns are sometimes used as Singular nouns, that 
is, as names possessing a meaning, but applicable to only 
one individual 

(t) Proper nouns become common in two ways -. 

L When they indicate a class resemblirxg the 
• Xidual denoted by the proper name. A. ^age 
^modtn' means a village patriot: of an Ul-t^xxipered 
" fn we may say 'She is ^ Regular Xanthippe :' ^^ may 
*°Tof prSniing young cricketers as 'youthful ^i^ees.' 
'^ r^^sing words thus employed, descnbe tHem as 
^;t noCs used as if con,„r Note however tl.^, ,hen 



,JgM^^- 



we speak of «the Browns' or 'the Stniih^ ^f^P^y'^n 
the people caUed 'Brown' or 'Smith/ witbO^^Zc^'"^. 
that they have any common quality besides ti^^J are sW' 
of tlie same name, these words, though p/^ '^d ^^^' 
proper. But if we mean by ' the MsLrlboroUg^^^mngta^ 
hngtons' not the people called Marlborougrh »^*,i^fetoxv, «ve 
but great soldiers like Marlborough and W®'* 
proper nouns have passed into common nouns- ^Xs^q whcil 
(^) Proper nouns become comr«*"l.__^^ , . . 
things are named after the persons or /^ ^^ Whic" 
bear these names. Atlas, boycof/, miuradaf^' ^^^ ^aeto»> 
brougham, come from names of persons; O'/^^^' ^■^^siitKa, 
worsted, laudau, from names of places'. 

.«J'^u°° *^ °*« hand a Common tionO^^^ ^ 

rhe last of the Tudo«,' 'the present Lord C^ ^^^ ^ 
«ie highest mountain of Europe/ are oompoil»° ^^^ " 
S? ^ '^ "««<^ con-ectiy of only one object ^^ .l-^^ 
^"ftout the qualifying words we sometimes interprw l"H 
„,^"'* °^ common nouns in a restricted s^qj.. a /.hil(\ 
"*o says 'Father told me to do this,' nairon,. f:* ^ ^^ 
5 'fether ' and uses the noun as if it were a ..- **« 'neamng 
Similarly, fay * the Queen ' we signify y: ^'Ogular noun^ 
Pnnce,' th^ Prince of Wales. These wo«Js ie'i^L Proper 
«ouns in this respect, that they can be applied toonfy o»« 
'noividual in the same sense : they are unlike them i» *^^ 
'^ect, that the>^ have a meaning, while Vidoria and AHert 
^d7vardha.yQ none. 

^*- Names of Materials. Nouns denoting certain 
"aterials, e.g. mixci, zinc, gold, rice, arsenic, axe never found 

{nteresting Hats of words derived from names of persons and places 
r^^° '1 Meikl^/oiin's English ZM*$gtuig<!, pp. 138—144. *"'' '" 
"^^"lua/^ ^^.w^ J/tf/Aw- Tongue, pp. 347 — 357. 




ter occi 
Men m 



in the plural : others of precisely similax ct^a-iracte 
the plural, but always in some special sensse- A 
more dian one man, bnt t£ns does not n^ean more 
a certain quantity of tin, nor sugars more than a ce 
quantity of sugar. l^ns means cases made o*^ tin ; ^^ 
means coins made of copper ; irons, fetters made of i 
ilatesy tiles made of slate ; sugars, teas, calicoeSy wines, q 
different sorts or varieties of these commodities, ^^ • 
these plural forms the noiuas are common nouns. 

77. A Collecti-we Noun is one -which denol 

a number of thingfs regarded as forming a who] 

Such nouns as »»<?^, ^<g»>»««/, flock, congregation, are c 

lective. Both plurals and collectives denote a number 

things: boys, ^w^-ofeK^-^r-J, soldiers, sailors, are plurals. B 

coUectives denote a number of things taken in H 

aggregate and viewed as forming a single groun i 

*«m, army, cr^re^, are collectives. Collect^e ^'' ''^ 

mostly common : there are several sc/uh,Is // °"'"' ^ 

'rezos. Sometimes however we use them'.v ***' <*rmu 

sense as applicable ***^ "'vf'™! . °^ject ? * 'estrict< 
•The Queen opened I'arliament/ ^^ J^Aus, if j ^^ 

noun tarliarmnT^-^ i^ "^^'T. ^"^ '^oS'^'^ <^^«=U^ 
assemW.iust as *« --^,"„"-"°'"^^--CL^--n tot 
narrowed down to one P^° '* ^Pplicati, 

Collective no""l ^'^^ ^1 ° ^ '^ ^°«ns 
tude, and in using them ^ J^'^^'^'mes thi^l ^^ *«^^ 
dividuals included io fjf^f °"/Jf «r ^h^n^^ ^l ^^- 
as a whole. Hence these no^s are fo^,^^ ^^^., 

singular or Pl-^; P-f-^?; u^^r^ ^^ ^^J^^Svvl 
was unanimous, " " j^ but we may say .p^r^^^ tocv 
the assembly as a who ^^ ^^^ thinking of the^ 



the assembly as a ^^f '^^^ , 
n sixes and sevens, » -^3. 
ided into different P-r 




76 ^LEMEIVTS Of £:JSrGZ,ZS^ GRA^^ 

T8. Abstract and Concrete Nouna, V"** 

Consider the qualities of the boy sitting ^V^f^o^^f 
say he IS handsome or plain, cJever or stupid, ^^%, qoali"^ 
lazjr, thin or fat, tail or short, and so on. To /^ As.ir^^ 
we give names and speak of the handsomeness -^^ ^^^ quaVv- 
cleremess or stupidity, etc, of the boy. Not tt^-^otft ^^^ 
ties can actually exist apart from the boy, or ^_ separate 
other subject which possesses them. We canr 
the boys stupidity or fatness and say ' There ' ne DOy, 

and here I have got his stupidity. ' But thougA C» quali- 

ties have no separate and independe/?^ ^^T^i^cnCt, 
we can consider them separately. We can *^<>* ^ract 
our thoughts from the boy's other qualities and <^ "eJiink 
and speak of his stupidity; and then, abstracting ''«^/^-^-*en- 
1„° .t°"? '^^ °fher points of interest which he pr^f ^^^ ^^l 
o^rn ^"^ »d speak of his fatness. The r^^'^^'J^s ^^ 

absbaction are called Abstract Nouns; then^cr<!'^^^ ^ 
^« things which possess the qualities are called COa x 

warded as possessing attributes. "* tiling iC- 

^'^ Abstract Noun is the name of ^ 
o^ quality of a thing. ^'^ attribute 

If^K "^^"^ qualities or attributes no abstract names exist. 

If a bo>.fs browxi-haired or first man out of the eTeven, he 
ofth 9"^^^'ties of brown-hairedness and of first-man-out- 

^'^ne-eleveniiGss ; but when there is seldom occasion to 
speak of qualitiGSy such qualities have not received names, 
"speciaiiy If tij^ names would be long and awkward. We 
^n speak of s^z^cTr-eness and redness ; not of oblongness and 

^' Manjr -T^ouns are abstract in one sense 
concrete /X3 another. When we say ' BSs industry 




is reioa.i-kable/ the word Ut^i^try is abstract y it de 
quality or attribute. But wlien we say * THe cotton i 
is carrieci on in the nortli,* industry is corxcxete. ^ 
use it in this latter sense in tlie plural and speak 
cotton and iron industries.' Now an a1:>stract nou 
it remains abstract cannot l3e used in tbe plnral. \y 
no doubt, as if it could l3e so used sometimes. 7 
Prayer-Book has tlie expression * negligences am 
ances.» But these plnrals signify acts or instr 1 
^sgligence and ignorance, and the words liave becc 1 
Crete. if ^e say * Beauty is a perisliable gift/ dea 
abstract noun ^ if ^we say * The baby is a little bea 
concrete. JLen^Jk is abstract when we speak of 't/ 
of the course ; • it is concrete when we say that 
won by two lengths.' 



BO. Modos of formation of Abstract N 
(«) Most abstract nouns are formed from ^a 
adding .ness. as ^^i?t/^^s from good, gnm^ "l^^- 



adding -M, as tro/^^, slo/!^, ^^"^ '^, ^/^ .^ ^f « 
of English origin. I^tin abstract terij,/^.;. ^*ese 
-^ or .//y, as liones/>', stupid/Zv, and /^ .^''^'^s 
peran^. ' ^^ J 

(^) Some are formed ftam verb^ 5^ 
Possessw«, instruct/icw. ^<^ 

W Some from noixris, as pnest>J^^^^ ^^^^ 

QrrJESXIONS. 

* say of each whether it is j 
I, Take these n^rnes a" cjoncrete z--tsland, Som^: 
^ J^mon. CoUective, Abstro^J' ^/-^^ Bxcheqt^r, truth. 




.. State wUt nouns ^« i^^^ ^^^-^'T'A^^'^lt) !'*'»'»= 

Z>J<»w S€:<>/u5 ; (ft) of places : — J><^y^^ *^ry, JJamasm, 

Milan, Spain. ^^^ ^^ "^^^teri i 

5. The foUowing nouns ^ ^^ ^^1^^ ^^^^^ ^l\^^y can be 
used in the plural. When sO '-^s^* ^® ^^©7 bear?^ 

/o^, ttay stone, wood^ sand, s^' .^^9^^ ^^ ^^icK 

4. What is a noun? fe *^* ^%Y 3^^"' ^^^^rer ^f?^ *^^ '^ritin^ a 
noun? Shew that the secona P^^ consistent with 

your definition. ^r^s^'^^ *^^ of 

5. Give examples of coU^^t^^^*^ f^^^> *^d*^ '^ '""'^A. 
When are collective nouns tre^**^f su «>»»»"'' ^''=" « plnisl? 
Do names of materials ever a«H»* gro"P« <»n>posprf 

6. What Collective Noun* a««^|s7t»»j«^^.. cut fl^^^/^^foMowing 
,dividuals?-oxen. books, bi»^='^iog-d''g*' '"^e^atons. *'' °"^<=*'«*- 
ngersinachurch.cncketers. ^^ ^ li^^'f^^^^^^i^ , , 

7. Define an Abstract No«»;^ro«. O » Adjeco^^ ^fl^VT 
frac/. Form an Abstract !**:>«» ^e. W a Verb, 

a Common Noun. ^^ following Noun_ 

,. Write ^tenc^ir-^^tr^ct:-.^. >oue^, J^ZX^' 
dvely as Concrete and ^^/^. '"'«^' 

■w^, Mi*/; wA«to«*»i>» '^ . Jt Nouns are used as ^ i. 

State whether the itaW-^^^^es :-' He contributed IfS'M"" "" 
i to a« foUovAng «=^*s at home.'-' A^«„^ Ube^Uy to 

\.^,v»« »--« Men's w^^^^^^^f^-t ^urufsUyJ-^' Curiosi/^ • ^^® 

l^-gouS makes it a.^J^'is » ^«». of /W«/..^f^« o^e of the 

' fairinine Jraf^nK- -7 "fl-lt hardshtp m prison.'-^. ^ «»»«/"»« 

■aU and **r**'^ ^e of ^^-^-f"". U dcklied VT^^ 

. bad tesigw*; ^an's «»&«^ fa the sZl?*^ '^"° «" 

«V,rr.'-"rb« *f * °^^« is .rebel unto fai^" P'.'^^'e he 

V wrirfJ--'-. •**„ ^«,j*,* why yott should ^J^J >«e^ 
»__• There is no ' "y into such a 






^ ^^'^iTfoivH*.. 79 



10 its pxop« cto. \^^\^*«C!w 

U. Give iDStWices ^*^0ilB^^- ^ W o/ Abstract into Concrete 



aomc ^7"— ^ge»— *a new - •'^i?«,'_<a fat Adonis^-^^K financial 
a second Z/^^**'^ ^^ to-day,>_,^ ^^^ Sappho^-^^K Danid 
Napoleon^ — I » 
come to judgment. 

Mention the Abstract Nouns connected with the following— 
( \ Adjectives :— Aii^i loeary^ decent^ cruel, just, true, gmtU, plural, 
brXl honest, sublime, wise', 

lb) Verbs i^-enchant, forbear, abstain, steal, wed, gird, grow, know, 

*^^X) Nouns :-<>4iV^, ^^«^'^»» ^^» horseman, hero. 






„. rn English |,„„'c„^^<,, 

3. sex is > nature, '*'"''="«^>t°"*t8» 

or rcma'"- °"<I=r ,5 "'uj-.s '^'ion ""i^o 

, vire make m wort). " t<'a,>,'^°Un'. »Ji,„. 

thej^ «e applied a,," »c<; 'leo, "S. („ lf«n^^ If^ 
thiri^s around „. Jt '^a;^ *% "^^t,. -^lir/r '*o»i 

^»».pa„i, '"■« ,/'',„'^ "s^""-^ 

CO.,.. Va-0. 






^ouS,*r^an!mrtr* ^l ""^^^^^^^^ "ouns, fetx.a.les by femia 
German. C^*'*, "^^^^^ ^^ ^^^'^ "°^^«- ^^ ^atb 

or femi^in- ^ *^'"S^ *^« «ften denoted l,y mascul 

is neute?' in* A ^^'''^' « feminine; «««««/. 'an ania, 

r-^^v^ 7 German Loffel, ♦» spoon,» is masr..r 

£«**/, a fork/ is feminine -. W.^. « a kr^if^.' ^f "'^'^ 



Fren^k i." '"' ""' "* feminine ; Messer, * a fenife,' is „ ^' 
x^^M^ "° neuter ; consequently all its nouns are „?'! 
mMcuhne or of the feminine gender. Our English**^ ^' 
>s simpler and more rational. -^"g'lsh n,eth<, 

EnglUir 5^*^ ''mited esctent tKe correspondence of gender „,vk 
undeTwJ?? •"'^■^^'•^ ^■*** (x) by Persomfication. a figu~ '? *« ft 

ness aj Things associated with the idea of strength or a '^"h 

titnefT "**t«* as males, and their names are mascuLne . ''^'=''''6- 
^'^ ' "^- Thiogs associated with the idea of eraT" * '* JeaiA 
"! P^'^nified as females, and their names aief'S**:*' "'of fertile v 
'^'^^. «a/«^<r. ^ar-Z'A. But very often we do n^/ """*-* 'vF «1 ^' 
^ ^U ' we use W or ^>S^ to reie^o them when ^e ?*'^°''^^ 't>^' oh^' 
o' rhetorical, but in ot«- ordinary moments ^^l ^^ome n,el^ ^^^^^ 
noun M. Nor could it be considered a breach Ir f^°y the '^^''^matic 
rf we spote of a x>i,> as .V. * '^«^'Oa£r*"ter pro, 

•'^eain (i) we ofiten disregard the sex whej, ^ P'Opriety 

^en and the lower animals, and use the PtOoou^.a^e ^p^^. , " 

of mascUine and feminine is of very narro«, ,pj^ «•. S^^S of chil. 

*• Another point of contrast 5 '"^ ^ fin^^t'l"*"'"" 

La«» or German is this. These ia^ '";^«n £„_.,? '^'»- 
">°s marking gender in triae ad/ect,Vgf « Poss^^^ and 
^^'e no inflexions of gender, nutaber / our ^^. ^^Aex- 
fo^ man, good ivofnan, £r^^^ ^^'^' HeaZ ^*"«- ^^"^^^^^ 
learning English there are only two poi^t^ ^o*" «. ^ J^I^. say 




^fENTS OF £:NGLlSIi ^^^ ^^. ^g 

f «h to the sex » 
nding in EngHS" .^jioc- 

of making * ^ gex 
.vein English three ^^^^^j^e difference o 
Anguage conesponding 
bjects themselves : 

iy Inflexion. 

By Composition. j 

By using an entirely different wor • ^^^^ 

(I) Gender marked by I»^/*^rds indicating 
«'.*. the terminations, or endings, ° 
r may be classified thus : 

agUsh origin / "^^er, in spinsUr 

\ ^n, in vtxen countess 

' -ess. Norman French, 
-trix, Latin, fstatrtx ^.^n, l'^'^' 

-ine, Greek, heroine, 

-,.- Iff- 



foreign origin 



^em, 



arts 



8ft 

glish origin 
two things 

y fords; the Au 




^'^"^ qnanish, •r«»'"'''' * ' 

-a, Italian or Spam 

Janta 



these forms. feminine 

. A « survive vn* their .g^s 

s .j/«r and -m «»V' ,-, properly ** _e- 

' means 'an unmamed *°*^ely of "'ffff 

:ists. « it does in the v^orfs tap^^^^ ^«^- 
»-.fR. ».,« disappeared. i»,__ „_ contemp*- 




sxiffix has disappeared. 1« „, contempt- 
- with an idea of i^?'f^°Xo.i that to the 



i«:»al 



2£ ^- 






Jth°:^TdXof aeprecuuonj^;";^ ,„ j 
al force of the ending ^en g^^^n -«*. 
.. .^*^a,7»/«' we have added » twofold 

.^^«,. words which are ol^^ * ^^ 
«aouble-feminines, (A) >'y'''^'origiDal words 
:>!» different languages, ^ picnch. 

t l-.e suffix -*« coming fr«*Xance of >* •" 
»o be noticed: «) the »PP^% i„ place of/ 
^Somersetshire labourer «s ^jerves for 

««esd Translation of the »>«»= *• 



10L^ 




jV^Oi/^&, 



#*^'/l'\,^*^cli Has noiv bcea q^ ^ 



f r • «VQ O^^ *^ r^'^xTi dialect or -cii^'^Q; -y ^ 

.ir^Tsse. -^ the omy ,«ethod of /bn^a, ^g W 
Ni^ mVe a neW feminine word at tlze prese^/^* '^ 
rfwtms. Occupations once reserved to JUe/, ^^ ^^aj- 
women. IC we wish to TikVLrlL the female se* or the^ 
these occupations, we must either use ^^^aipoujicis an^*^ 
lady-lawyer^ or manufacture inffected forms ancf ^^^ ^^^ 
This French suffix is freely added to nouns of Eof 
without any regard being paid to the f^ct that the resv 
hybrids: e,g, goddess^ shepherdess. 

Frequently, when this ending is attached to a wc 
omission of a vowel or of a syllabic: z-^. actresSy em/ 
negresi, sorceress. Abbess^ abboUss. Dushess comes it 
duchesse. The feminine of marquis or marquess is nia 
root of tiiis word occurs in marches, meaning 'boundarie 
'Lord of the Marches: In mistress we have the feminin 
the vowel weakened as in the pronunciation of Mr, 1 
lady laddessy has become lass. 

The remaining suffixes do not exemplify English moc 
of feminine nouns at all. The words which contain thei 
directly from foreign languages and therefore illustrate 
English grammar. 

87. (2) Gender marked by composit 

we make a new word by joining together tv 

existing words, we call the process compt 

the resulting word a compound. Thus . 

sparrow, maid-servant are compounds : each 

words has a meaning by itself. Compare wit 

word authoress, formed from author by adding 

-ess has a force only when added to another wo 

it is without any meaning; it jg a mere suffix, 

We call such a word as authoress a derivative 

The distinction marked by these two processes of 
Composition may be said to couae under our definition of 
^^ of a word which corresponds to a difference of sex. 
W/ are modifications oi author ^^ ^, ^rking a < 
^rior The indication of gender by Inflexion is a 
S^P^^«^^' ^"* ^^ "^^ ^""^ *^^ compound forms 1 




.V«>,L '^* 



J.* « ««, d,». In 0=rOT»" „°;S ^ U, ■■< . 

1 meam-B-lord'or 'male.' "* * "■ '*0-,,''''tf „ ««,,„ 

**&,. ^' last ayHable **cA 

* ** i^ 



O 



INFLE?^^ -iV; 



^^^^ 



is 




«. GVyt fee {efl»*%, *^*»a or w 

^^ «• Gwe the mftSC^'^i^e form or w«r^ 
s^* ^^ntess, landlady, ^-r^a^^ir. «AW^ ' 
• ^^"^dt, lass, * 

^«^^' ^rite the feminine words correspond 
efn^ "**'5^» and the masculine words correspoi 
-^^^'»*, executrix, 

7"* Oive two examples under eacli of the 

* ^o\ms of common gender s 

force • ^ouns in whicli the terxnination -j, 

^enjijii ^^un« "* whicli the xnasoiUine ha 

^ ISeminine Nouns without correspond! 
«*^//^^^ ^ few examples of (4) are to l>e foui 

• ^^t^fu/nrss, shf-rw^ virago.^ 

^^4 ^i^ ^e personify the objecte ixxdicated 
^eaX ^t tl^em should we speak of ^ sH^l-. 



=.-* 



<s^ 



X. 



„, ^°^ ■ 

.»i.i°« ofle»">» which shows 

"" ■. a** * „t oO= thing or of more 

. ^c »^® ^ ^j^iog, *e totm of the noun 

=- ^p«^V «^ !f than ooe thii>g, the form of the 
V^^Vven. ol *°^^fc there «as a dual number with 
piucai. I" '^'^.^ ^hen t«o things were spoken of, 

- _ci_3(^(jiia, u&^ - ■ — 1-.=- 1— -1- - 1 

once had 



But the absence of a dual £iom modem English 

a. rnatter for regret. It is enough to distinguish 

^ ori^ g^^ ^o,^ than one; to distinguish between 

-j^^'^ more than two, is a needless refinement. 

3,"^^ •^<>^ we;^ of forming plurals in English nouns ate 

**^^ foUowiag classified scheme, which should be 

Table of Plural Fortna. 
" -s to the singular. 
.^,'' -"= '° «"» "insular „f_ 

■».= nouns ending i„ „_ « by ^ consonant ; cbanBe J '"'^ '■ 





o^ 



0^ - ^, 

IV. Foreign fol«»«'- 



82. Remarks o<**^® ^^^le of PiuraX :t^omis. 



adH .^« O'dmwy mode O^ ^2,!!^i ,?. * P^"™! in modern* :Enelish is to 
If w"' "^""S: tW a ne« ^Awi^''/'^^'*«^ ~ r^^>?i=5e^'»«w takes .r. 
retain !!*'* '^o"^ « feorroVieA^'T^^^y from a foreiga l«-»^uaee, it nay 
S«^K ** fo™ of tK«s p\ttt»i r"^^^ " had in that fcarer-jgri langnage. 
f^" a word is then saia to ^ '^o^Perfectly naturalized ' s 't has not yet 

™"'« an EngHsh sultject. -.^ 

Dron. ^^« however tlxat tlioogt we add s in writing, -t^^ *^ V* '^^ ' in 

i«^nonciat,on. We bave seen A*t if a surd j is aacle^«i to a word 

m«sT^ a sonant. eitUer the inflexion s or the last ^f 'ter of the non„ 

"«st be aitered Both sounds must be sonant or botha K» ust be siird ; 

nT'''^ ft fe ' impoiiWe to pronounce them in th« '^^^^''^ble: 

^'•'*f». x-_ pronounce them slaps, pots, hocis, preservi g me true 
"""nd ofti,^ ^^ %^oul<i t>e to obscure the nouns themselves. 

in ."■ "^^ infl««i«>ri to , is a survival of the older for«x of the plural 

retameA to 



m^ketu ii>Hexion ^j- as a separate syllable is ^^^^^^ if vve aaa 5 
t" ^*® Piu t-«ls or nouns ending in a sibilant sound. -^^ V^^ «.^, /oi^«a 
^' ;ords Wii^^ Z ^^. ^. or ^>4, for their last letter, ^u^^^^ 'a.s - 



is 



r"*' ^'>^, ^>^^ 11* the J thus added cannot be prono*3.i^ ^^^\\y ervA 

, J'^»» •* i^^^ 'abl>reviation of >fj, so words ending itt -^*^^^^;i, axiA - 

^e^-i oJ^ r.ir-ti w^e speak here is the cA o( anr^:^ "^ aCt^ove ai 

''fyacoiw'^ ^Ztl^^r r+sA, so the sibilants enumera^^^* ^^^tcYi. Zo 

^'""Ks^^fti^e stated it, is mther complicated y^«^ ^^ ^^i/, 

«a4e it. t^ *-^llowin« nouns illustrate the rule: *oA ^ 

H 4 fir flxele ^>^^ ««' °^ English origin and th« 

%tf short *T5^s««receded by /. On the other hand, 

'•^dt^^' ^^>/^^^ not ^oiio^wed by .... : th- wo^a 

«">,;£/*, are^ceptions also: they add s. thougn 




,BMENTS OF EI^GLISS^ ^^ ^ ^^^ 

d their vowds arc long- „f ^u^J^SiSTbut come /roffl (a^ 
the tule. as they ^^^^^^ ^X, as it is a Frenclx 
r^!tJL/"r^/°Srrare"S:nl with plun..s in both fo™. . 

here « baxdlv anything in the nature of an exception io the 

xlVno^fLdSin'. A word like ..^«. whid. make^ 

in i«, looks as if it were an exception, but it really follows the 

the combination qu has the force of kWy which is a consonantal 

Perhaps the only established exception is Jlys, meaning 

;,* and inn-keepers can scarcely be blamed for refraining from 

ig ^ Flits on hire.* Some words in ey are occasionally found 

r plural in Us^ e,g, monies^ but it is better to spell them accord- 

'. rule. 

/itU regard to nouns in <?, it is difficult to discover any principle 
tennines whether their plurals are in s or in es. Many of our 
o are of Italian origin, and these tate /, as do all nouns in ia. 
js m o which take es are usually of earlier introduction. Cargo, 
'* potato, negro, take esi canto, solo, alto, piano, folio, oratorio, 

wTrJi w P^^^^ce" are required to enable vfi td form the 
«e stm -f ^^^ "* *" correctly. Rules are of little or no-use for 
:>nnciDle^ 'y °"'" *^"s*°^ in dealing with grammar to search 
the ruJi-c Jk *^^^ ^^^^^ ^> ^^ which the rules are based, 
ruies wnen we get them may be insufficient guides.. , 

2n^l1sh^are'few^°"^' °^^'' ^^^ ^ "^^ '» ^^"^ ^'"''''''^ '"^ 

ilmnfv ''''i,^?^^^ English word which presente is^^th 
oiinlZA'\ .y^^** ^ not a plural form, though it iff used'as 
irvlwJ^'^oT* 5''«^ is a double plural: .Jin Old English . 

LT f/fl"^.^«P^««iI and became cy, as «i^^ becomes 
/ of c£ " T^ nM°^ "** '^^ ^so added. ^«//«^ however is not 
Ivf/^' ^^ 5^°^^'^'' several neuter nouns of one syllable, 
/^^, j->J^<i^, aeer,folk^ underwent no change of their singular 
•n ihcy ivere used in tJiA ^i •■ T^ 
V5//V i» J I" ^ne plural number. 

« « n'Ti^'^ t "^J^ P^^^al, tbe ^ being one sign of the plural 

« anotiier. j>ro other word preserves for us the iuflexicto er ^ 

urai tOTce. /brethren is a double plural, brother having already 

f^joy^^l to mark the pl„ral, before en was added. But the 

/: .' Jf'^^.'^e the r in childr-^^, belongs to the original word, 

lere are ^^^^ six nouns, in arfaition to the double forms men- 
ve, yvYixcn ciiange their vowel to mark the plural: fnaf%,foot, 
i mous^9 /ouse, ^ -^ 



IV. To those who know Latin and GTeeV, foreigr,:^ b>1m 
seldom present any difficulty. People wlio bave learnt »xc> xJ^T^ ^^^m^ 
times mate the plunls of neuter nouns wrong and taUc oC^^ -^ somc- 
OT tffluma instead of saying anintalcula, and effluvia. ^^^^^^'^^a: 
nouns fiom dead languages can now be used, with EngUsK ^i^? ^^ these 
we can say farmuias, memorandums, dogmoi, as w^v\ J^'^ forms • 



Of babies as •plump UtUe cherubs,' not P---F lUU* r-». ■y^ 7« '«n 

^ of a chorus of gi^ls that they sing * l^^J^^^^V '^'^t »^T»Uti ' ^P^alt 
The form. cJierui,^, straphims, are double-pl^'aU. Ix^^^^ ^u^' ^^ 

Oa The following paragraphs «=«°;ain ^^ ^"^^^ 

various kinds of ^no^^^^y /" ^/l^eguljj^ti^'^^tr^.. • 
Anomaly means « unevenness,' or i*^ s **j>,j <" rv* ''OJls nr 
(i) Some nouns are used *» ''^e ;^^.» .^f 1,^ P' 
changejDf form. *^*-^. . I^** 

The foUowing are examples: <Uer, f^<^' f^*» ., " ^Ith 

sorts ct JhA,— salmon, trout, cod: also y^*^ ' "» j.^^^ *«Oli^ 

hundredweight. **•*«. ^«<j> 



(2) Nouns which seem Plu«-«^ ^Ht °*^'.T^W 

gular. ^**e ^ *^. 

tnthe foUQjring -wrords, the * is not a sign of q^^ - Ij^ ^ 

of the original word. ^^'«»*; i, 

4li>u: in Q. E. aelmesse, borrowed through ""is, 

Greek'root which we preserve in the word V/ee»»OTv ^«n , ''"^' 
- .fiija, . in O. E. «^^- /Oarjr.. 'fo,^ 

. ;«f^: we took ^r noun fron» the Fiench rkh^, .v 
the adjective rftcA in English. * '^"«' wongij ^ 

Owing to a n»istaken notioix »«. . ., ;_ .u * '"^^ 

are treated as plurals : ' If riches i^^P«<*ng ** ™ h^^"*"!*. it 
»' *^creas«, set not your heart up^^.^y 

(3) Some nouns Plura, • « are soiti^^.r^' 

treated as Singulars. *** l^ {qX^ ^^wves 

•News always takes a sing^^ ,,toe«^»^ ^^'^^^sixr.W 

adjective: 'This news is not ^ >»»,» i » *^ o«*^ "* ^^^ trae' 
Vet xv»v is the plural of »»tfv, ^e > "^ »**H«be6* Mf»*<'^?^»' V&vVe 
plural of bonum, 'good,' in I^ JW W *^v. »*./».?^'**^fc -awfe^, 
lor pox is really >vv-6x: we lui^V CVV ^^uid^'^ ^'''' 

never use a plural verb with ,^t|^ ^Zll'f \f>' ^ed sometimes «s 

singular, sometimes as plural. ^*.^^^^Vbg*^ *<* V* 






^^. <4^*^' 



'T^ltf 



OF ENGJ^J^SH GRAMMAR. 

5 if we regard tbem as singular or as plural, wc 
' them and also ol>serve whether they are more 
)y this or these^ fnt4€h or many. Does it sound 
his odds is too great, or « These odds are too 
lins has been taken, or Many pains have been 
iiflferent people may vary. 

s, status, and several sunUar words are plural 
c adjectives. A century ago they were followed 
d, and politics co«^*"^^J,''. J^^® a verb in the 
exception of the word pohttcs, these nouns are 

ords. 

ins change their meaning in the 

nask,' dominoes 'a game': ^a^rmeans 'steam/ 
rompass * a mariner's compass, compasses Mnstni- 
vesper 'evening,* vespers evening service': good 
; goods means • chattels. 

,uns have two forms of the Plural 
meanings, the ordinary form being 
)malous form having a collective force. 

arate coins, pence is collective : « Can you give me 

sixpence?' Brother has the collective plural 

mbers of the same community. z>/>, 'a. stamp/ 

♦stamps,' and a collective dice, * cubes' used in 

kes cloths, signifying different kinds or different 

50 clothes, the collection of one's garments. Fish 

: 'The multitude were fed with a fewjlshes*; but 

•He brought home a large basket of fish.* The 

s in the singular by mistake : in the French pots 

in its reduced form it has a plural peas, 'This pod 
L a collective ^flJ<f, as in 'pease pudding.* 

have different plural forms, neither of which is 
Tndexes means 'more than one table of contents'* 
ae person of genius.* But indices means certain 
d genU * Eastern spirits.' 

ms have no PluraL 

eir meaning excludes the idea of plurality. We 
ns while they remain abstract, cannot be used in 
these nouns do occur in the plural, but they have 
jtract ftJ^^ ^^^^ become concrete general names. 
I show ^is which nouns are used in this double way 



INFLEXION OF- T^O ^^^^-^// nr,,,^„ 

and which are not. Hope, hctrdrA^' Joy^ co/tnir 

which we use as concretes when ^^ *PeaJt of aL^^/z^T^^ "^""^ 

^clours. On the other hand, iwaif>l^^ liifcaj,^.^:^ 

always abstract and singular. ' S^ntss, Jr^edam, are 

We noticed also that though the Qaines of man^r snh^^ 
materials are used in the plural number, signifying diffe«nt ^n'^ ^Z 
different portions of the material, there are some names of this descrip- 
tton which custom forbids us to use in this way. Grani/ir, ^U, potash, 
oread, hemp, are never plural. The names of some diseases also are 
always singular, e,g, gout, consumption, rheumati^i, 

(7) Some nouns have no Singular. 

These nouns denote things composed of separate parts, and the com- 
plex character of the object makes the plural form appropriate. Eg. 
scissors, tweezersy trousers, entrails. 



comi 



the compound, although the last part of the word may be an adjective. 
Thus we say spoonfuls when the words form a compound, but spoons full 
when they are taken separately. 

ii. But when the fact of composition is brought prominently before 
ns by hyphens, as in brother-in-law, man-of-war, maid-ofhonour, 
groom-ofthe-chambers, the principal noun and not the qualifying ad- 
junct usually takes the inflexion. Our practice however m this matter is 
by no means uniform. In spite of the hyphen in ""^^'V^'^^^ 
we speak of two attorney-generals, not attorneys-gen^f^^^'^^^ 
officials are not generals\v.i attorneys. Again, ^^f-^^^'^^(^^ 
becomes lady superintendents, not ladies superintendent, ^o.xz^^ the 

words are unconnected even by a hyphen, ^^^^^^^^'d 'fhus we 
^s^ive case is added at the end of the co-P^u^f J^^^^^ J^^^drt 
should say « I have three brothers-in-law, and I am stayiug j 

brother-iMs house.' compound take the 

m. In a very few instances, both V^^ °* liMS'templars. V/e 
sign of the plural: men-servants, lorZ-j^^^'^'' 
may regard this as apposition. ^{ore the adjec- 

iv. In a few instances, in wh^oV fV»e tioun ^^^^..fnartial, knights- 

tive, only the noun takes the sig^ ^> ^Iv^^^ '' 

errant, «» * Of trie k' ^^^ .^ ^^^ wit\i 

V. Nouns compounded witU iot^ w'sevetal ptoper tiouhs 

the exception of Norman, ^^ >n(^^ L^^c ^^""Vaud their pV^irals are 
with this ending are not comn^^^^^ Iv^^^S^* *^ "^1 ftom a l^eltic word 
therefore form^ in .. ^^^^^O^ ^ comesj^^^^^^^ furcofnu^. 

which signifies 'one who sh ** X^tO^hrt^^^^^' 
Mussulman, are unconnecterf ^^tt. > ^ 



NTS C?J^ ENGZ.JSII GRAJkrATAR. 

ihatt^^ form the Plural of (a) Miss Brown, 
• Smitli ? 

' say ^i) The Miss Brawns^ or (a) The Afisses Brawn, 

thongli as a fact we never do say so, (3) xhe Misses 

sual form is the first, * The Mtss Browns*^ in which we 

S'Brown as a complete compound, like spoonful^ which 

the plural at the end. The second form, -xhe Mis%ts 

ands in its type to couris-niartial. Miss being regarded 

Brown dwindling away to an adjective in its force. In 

The Misses Browns \ we ha,ve a mode of expression 

^'justices, the two nouns being m apposition and each 

e inflection. 

we may say in practice either 'The Mr SnAths,' or 
5sieurs) Smith.' The gramn-atical justification of thes^ 
the reader can supply for him^^"' 

Questions. 

plurals of German, Dutchman, Norman^ story, storey, 
:^^*^^ ^ffalo, formula, radius, crocus, datum^ axis, 
^'^^i virtuoso, criterion, madam, dUettanU, 
J^^Is oi jay, journey, difficulty, colloquy, chief, staffs 
jr, son-in-law. Miss WilliamS' 

* ^€f^T^ °^ ^^^J^y^ ^helf wharf, ox, man-of-war^ 
^^omaton^ stratum, focus, caucus, terminus^ cargo^ 

'^^i^*^°° ^^ ^^ P^'*'^ sign -^ entirely alters the 

■» ^^ ?«Pply us with the forms /^^» <(K««'w«V, optic, 
I scie^^' ^^^^' '^^ wWch of these I- an j added to 

^ich ^''^»*^ J^hose plural forms there is variety of 
ftave been taken for pli*^*^ though really 

^ ^v? ♦^'T^ ^"^^ meanings i«* *^^ Pl«^ but only 
ive their plural meanings '--<^tom, speciacU, 

«nouns vary in meaning according as they are 



94 



Infl^xioH 




\v we examine tztra.^ '°^^0|,,. '^S^ 

ley contain vari<=>us ^^6ff.: **^g 5 
lich stands in <3.£:£fereiit ^^s ^^^^^tt^ 

^:7%^r memj^ took Z/^. . '^. . ff to %.* sf,.„ 

iestroyed.' • This cir^^.. .' 'o^l^^^ ."^CI 

' The enemy were ^^^a^^/^e 7,<Sg. 
first sentence we sa^ % '^e ^, H'^/, "flJtf 

nemy,-not, of 00^% ^'^^J'yJ-^^ 6e^ J.^^ 
rhat occurred was rf.^^ th ^Ow """i^ ^ ""'^l 
to a word. In « °^e j^^ ^ot(] ^ ^id '^.^ 

a dififerent reiatjoK^ ^ °-^a f^/'^ fo°'*'«- 
something to (l ^^x^fH i^e f *°a ^/^e 

. to record the^,*^ tc^<fe ,4, ««^ t^*^^^, 
these things ev^^. iVo^^^^'^j. ^^e 

Just as thTiu, % ''^e ^y'^n ^e ^ '^o 






''*». marking jL '^'i. 






^'^^sed by infle^^<>ns, ^^""^ ^ 

the t ^'^^'^ we sadd that tHe 
to ^ ^^- But a Roman was 
up-s^ ,^ed order of subject an 
ever 5*"^ show itself as subject 
fei?eo/^^^^ t^ey might occupy. 
ofAe^ ^^ forms of urds, expj-ess 
y?i?;j,^ ^ords in the sentence, -w' 
^1 ^^press the same relations 
oftfj ^^e student has obtained 
^hei^ ^Ord relation (which is 
to b^ ^Staage), he will find but li 
^^id on the subject of cas 

whi^' Case is tlie form 
seixf. shows its relatioi 

can ^^ Mre have said above, t 

of th ^^d are very many, but 

did ^^^ relations by means 

m* ^^ should have as many 

nou ^^^y when tbe? relation i 

^^^ that we can properly 

/' «, are cases in X^atin s /k?«e 

^^^ of a totjun^ t€^ ^ r^^^x^^yyr-oty. 



96 ELEMENTS OF ENGJ^^SH GRAMMAR. 

96. How many cases b»ve we then in English 

"Tn'anTwer'tX'^stion. let us write out the declension 

of town and he. 

Stng. Flur. ^^ ^ 

^^^. town towns^ ^^.^ ^^^ 

A«. towns towns .^ 

O^y. town towns "* 

It is clear that the pronoun he is better off than the 
noun in its supply of case-inflexions- -^^» ^^s, him, are 
three genuine cases, just as much as tf^K urbis, urbem, are 
genuine cases. But it is otherwise with the noun. Town, 
nominative, is indistinguishable in form from town, objec- 
tive. The form of the word town does not show its rela- 
tion to the rest of the sentence : the position of the word, 
or its context, shows its relation. ^^ ^i^st not how- 
ever interpret our definition too rigorously. If we found 
ourselves without the means of drawing the fundamental 
distinction between subject and object, because of the 
absence of an inflexion, parsing and analysis Virould be 
reduced to absurdity. The fact is, the definition suits an 
inflexional language like Latin much better than it suits 
a non-inflexional language like English. Even in Latin 
there are many nouns in which the strict application of the 
definition would land us in confusion. Neuter nouns of the 
Fourth Declension, like comu, have an inflexion only in the 
genitive of the singular number, comus\ all the other singular 
forms are the same as the nominative. Yet we speak of the 
accusative, dative, and ablative cases of cornu, and in like 
manner we speak of the nominative and objective 
cases of English nouns, though there is but one form 
to express two relations. 

97. The Nominative case is the form of a noun 
when it stands as subject of a verb 

' rA/r /-^« admitted the enemy ; » .'j^,^ town was taken.' 




When the nouu J ^Pjes^^t^ 
^ its ease the V^^f^^V^, 
Address. * Waiter l' ^""^^ 
*^^ ^ ' are examples. 

The Objective c^^^ '? ^^^^ for 
f ands as object of a ^^tb or fou 

^ enemy took /A^ ^^^'- ^The enemy arc 
^^ ^ ^^ to l3e in tVie objective cafe, £ 
^^^^ . ^e because it represents the object whic 
th ' ^^ *® lattex because it comes after tlm 

c jj^ ^^e verbs take two' objects : * Give 

^^, r ^^ ^ st€?r:y z * « She taught him music : ^ 

'^^ /A -ttiese sentences, me -to me, us ^ tip 

called t' "^-^^ ^>^^^»- These words me, us, 

£)iY^ ^^ii-eot: Objects ; book, story, music, 

flexiona _^ Ejects. Formerly a dative case with 



yjTJ^ ^^s^. 



'Ject is 
^ ^e doex- 



^g spaic 
tte No 

John 1 ' 



■m of a 
ows a 




ions 



"^^ bos t, 

present 
verbs mt. 
^« these 
The J:^ 

^^ stands f^ 
or With 

The 



^"^^ used 



Snglish to express Indiir 
tlie loss of these distinct inflexion. 
'g'eci in the objective, and 
G.<ztioT\ of such a form in our 

Sut "we cannot understand th< 
t^/k^, ^m^se^?nSy unless we remember 

survival of a true dative cas^— 
Case is the form of a 
thing" to which something el ^ 
'W^lnioli it is connected. 
j^. -SV>|r^V ^rme/n ,' //5^ Icing's execution. 
^^ ^sunaes the form ^ing*s because it standi 
^*f CWles I. or Urouis XVI.) to which a crowr^ 
^^^ which an cxGCixtiork is connected. 



^e acri 
action 



'^o, ire ma 
^native o 
<^ death I C 

^^n when it 

cjeposition, 
■.:n t^ |j^2»^ , 

^ former 
^**e enemy 



^^ dooJk : ' 

> 'Af»t, are 
r are called 
distinct in- 

Objects, 
tlie dative 
need xiot 
at tlie 
iiripexsoxial 
^1:-^a,t the tiu 






t 



98 ELEMENTS OF EJ>rC?Z.ISH GI^^JkTj^f^^^ 

This relation may be expressed by the M^flexion 's or by 
the preposition of. We may say the JCin^s cronm, the 
jCin^s execution, or the crown of the King^ tAe execution q^the 
jCing. The form Kin^s is a possessive case : th^ expres- 
sion oft?ie King is no case at all, any more than to^yr-om^ by 
fjuith, in, round the King are cases. 

The apostrophe before the s is no part of the 

inflexion or case: it is merely an orthogrraphical 

device to show that a letter, e, has been thrown out, or 

turned away. {Apostrophe means *a turning aMray.') In 

Wednesday the e is still present : Wednes-day = lVbdin*s day. 



J 08. Formation of the Possessive case, — To form the possessive case 

F singular add *j. 

^ ' To form the possessive case plural add V if the plural does not 

already end in j-: if it already ends in j, add the apostrophe only. 

So, sing, town^ town^s; plur. towns, towns*. Thus in sound eozun^St 
towns, town^ are indistinguishable. 'But if we add the *s to a sing^uZar 
noun ending in the singular in ah j sound, or sibilant, we pronounce 
the '/ as a separate syllable: thus actresis is pronounced just like 
actresses or actresses*. 

The possessive singular of a noun ending in a sibilant is frequently 
formed by adding the apostrophe without the -s, in order to avoid the 
recurrence of the s sound : but no hard and fast rule can be laid down. 
We say * Jesus* brothers,' * Sophocles* tragedies,* 'for goodness* sake,' 

• for conscience* sake.* But we more commonly sound the s and write 
*St James*s Square,* *Mr Jones's,* *St Thomas's Hospital,' in accord- 
ance with the pronunciation. 

Compound nouns take the possessive inflexion s at the end of the 
word : son-in-law's^ man-of-war's. When we use several words to form 
a name, we put the s after the last, treating the name as a compound 
word, though it has no place in the vocabulary as such. Thus we say 

• The prime minister of England's residence,' *I got this at Marshall 
and Snelgrov^s* * He is in Price, JVaterhouse &* Co,*s oflSce.' 

Even nouns in apposition are dealt with in the same fashion. When 
one noun is used to explain another, it is put in the same case, generally 
in the same number, and if possible in the same gender. In the ex« 
pivssions Queen Victoria, Turner the baker, the noun Victoria explains 
queen, and baker explains Turner, But when we use these expressioiis 
in the possessive c»sfi, we ahnost invariably drop the apposition and 
convert the two nouns into a compound. We might indeed say 'This 
»s Victoria* s, the aueen*s, crown : » « I buy my bread at Turner* s, the 
taker's, shop*, these forms illustrate apposition and are perfectly gram- 







^ The leader ^^, ^^cj ., ^^^^^sfaoi,.' '^^^. 

^^<I the details cC^^^ed i^^, f^rvice L x-ec^^4 ro i^f 

i»»5r. jo^ ^^ section. '"^ 



^*^<1 the details 

-Nom, Obj. 0% 
•Possess. ox's 



-tifofiu Ohj. conscience 
-Possess. conscience's, 
tfr conscience* 

'^om. Obf. son-in-law 
-Possess, son-in-law's 



^JUv-^ ^4^ James 
*** JsLines't 

^r James's 

90. 



section. 

mouse 
mouse's 

consciences 
consciences' 

sons-in-laiv 

sons-in-la"w's 



mice 
mice's 



Henry VlU. 
Henry VlH j 



Tlie last of the bajrons 
The last of the bairoi^s' 



fotttx * ^^" "^^ always ixse at pleasure the infl 
2^ ^^ the possessive in *s or the preposition ^ 






a few trials will slioipv tliat the preposition <2x 
t>«* ^nriployecl, but tliat tliere axe narrow lincxi 

either *the bo/s cst^ 

or *the 



of V. 'We can say 



*the ^ ot 'X. we can. say either 'ttie 

of tlx^^ of tlie boy,* * tlie liorse's bridle/ v»i tuc 
*frieixrt '^orse,' •nature's forces/ or *the forces of xx; 
We Oa ^^^P's garland/ or • tlie garland of friendship ^» 



kettl^»^^«^ say, i-"^ ***-.- ^^*w***, 
^ * lid/ * tine station's platform. 

na 
id. objects, though our 



may say that the irx^^, 



■dicing 
^^ i 

^f l^ersoiiuxi^cj. wpi-p-j^wm.*., ^^^^^»e-. w^ — 

^^titely conform to tHis principle : we use the . 
s^«^ phrases as *a year's absence,' * a month's <i 
*^^eis no persor^ifioation to justify these idiorr^s. 










Nominative, P"*" ,__. .' o, *''oi2'« 

. Th.,„e„, took the t<^'^=- '^a.^ »iOg 

.n«m,.' .The town vr^^ '"Ci, , ^o , "' J,, 
..ke„J.. .Tl,c,o„.. ''■>-«,X?'».V 

Objective: (a) r>iI-e«o., «'ro,: '»•!>?■ >H, 

■«■" »'1'T °''J^<='' ft.?!"' ?>' Sir' ""«..* 
"o^^Wv^,"*-'-' o^**-"" t(o'-'"-^7„'" '«.*^ 

* <^^c;^'^o of tbese a„. / 

^ 'espec(iveJ> ^ °^s / 



INFL^^^ ^ ^;iise singular 

, write ^^^^^^^A^'sSTa 

I^^nce of Wales, ^^^ "^ 

JSf^giishman, ^ s^^S^^^* ntan 

4. Give the fe«»SS^V->»^'"*-^' 
■witch, rot, slut', **»« " ^ .^„ <» or ^ con 

5. How did tbe **f> ,. -low 
plural in English iioU«»« ^ ^^roiing' the p' 

Mention other -c^^y* \«»lous in the «»« 

Is there anything «"" 
^Ai^^? contribated^^; 

[Norman French i-^jo E«g^f^ to tl 
for the formation of P^^^rf,**' *"^en»>n'' 1 
French. «. ,, or ''°^uiine -J^^s-^^. 
"» «. «, «, or us, of ""^Li plo*** 
English .1-= h-d sever** *' 



» '"'I ««) w* 

English, noons 




\e*^^e^^e •• 'S- Pa* 



P«»oiitfed ", »s 1^^ '^kc^^c^^t, '. e-g- pa; 




2 ELEMENTS OF EJSTGLISH GRAMM^^Jt, 

m, Give^he definition and derivation of the word Case. 

Xlow many Cases are there in Snglish? Name them an<i describe 

;ir uses. 
rThe Latin grammarians represented the nominative by a perpen- 

-ulsur and the other cases by lines falling away from it. This symbol 

^jn. Obj. Poss. I>at. Abl. explains the origin of some of our terms 

connected with case: thus, •case' itself is 
from the Latin casus^ *a falling': ^oblipte 
cases' are *slopings-away' from the nomi- 
native : when we enumerate the cases of a 
noun, we decline it or give its deciensum, 
that is, its * fallings.*] 



8. Insert the apostrophe where it is usually placed in the following 
irases : — Socrates wife, the captains son, for conscience sake^ their whos 
^ their whichesy the Officers Widows and Orphans Fund, 

g. Write the possessive case in the plural of the feminine form 
,rresponding to bachelor, nephew^ gander, sultan, fox, peacock, earl, 
st, billy -gocUyjaclmss, husband^ abbot, widower, marquis, drake, 

lO- State and illustrate the rules for the formation of the possessive 
se of Nouns, singular and plural. 
Define the relations expressed by the following phrases, and state 
uch» if *"iy» contain true possessive cases : in /Reason's ear, what a 
le ofti babyl^ a days journey, a man of feelings my moneys worth, 

II. Addison says, — *The single letter s on many occasions does 
5 office of a whole word ajid represents the his or her of our fore- 
hers.' Criticise this statement. 



CHAPTER- 



Adjecti^^^* 



^ith ^ An Adjective is * uca 
"J., * noun to limit its ^*^^^ all 
the J*^ name sheep is applica^*®^ ^^^ 

blacklr^^® only to those sheep ^j^^ ^^ 

limiti^f 8. The applicatio«»^^ ^j^gs. 

We s^ <* to a smaller nunal'^ ^ ^^ t^e 

We u^ ■"*»* *4<r^, twenty "^'ff jo every fos 

tioa Of ^^' or restrict or li*^*%ake this J,j 

Ways ; *® noun. We e»» ^bich woq 

shoHr'. ^« can say 'the sl^^^fl, ' restricting 

Of the J*' 'fte squire's ^^^ of « s"''0'< 

*' « W"^ '^P by the ^^f'essive case, a, 

>^ is ' ''^•^ in the P^fb^gh it may 5, 

5*^« the T' ^ adjective, 5J* ^nd squirt, ,^ 

^^ivj'!!'^ Of ai adje^i'^i^ the applica,-, 

y^b^f'^^ V" "^hcdve' ^^k of an adjective, 
tion. '* is ?^« does the "^^ ^^gge that it perfbi 



'=f^S OF EI^^J^^^^ „^*. otb**" 

'^'^^- ^ ^««-1>8 resemble «»^" jitieS 

^ -vC^^"*** *'** ^® -tributes or quai* 

=^X^^tttiey express ***" i„ their way «', 
X^ ti.«e is a ^a^iff^'-^f "^ro^erous merchant, 
r^ ^\ie «pressioii * the P'<1^ „,erchant : >» 
^^Aimed as an attribute «f ,*^^ "erity is de- 
^ "t^he merchant V^^^^^^T'^^ In the expres- 
^^^ attribute of the merchan^ ^be 

"^^ous army.' the oor.rxe«on o^j'^'^nquered,' 
^^^ : in the sentence * The ^f™' e say 

^*i is formaUy stated- So ^gain. w&e ^^^ 
^eep« we assume, or inaply. or take w ^ ^ 
-^ of the attribute ^aekness ^th the ^.^g^^ 
^n we say ' The sheep is black, 'w^ f 

>xion. 'The word ^^^^ l;^^X^jZ^y^ 
*ed «rt>^«AW^, in t»*«^*"^' n^edTcateof the 
^s, together with the verb ts^ the preoicai 

-faring in mind that the function, or specul work, 
ive is to limit the application of a no"°.^^*;' 
^Jectives in groups, or classes, according 
Of limitation which they effect. 

' I. Qualitative : IVTuzt so*^3 Ans : black, good. 

big- 
i. Definite: J^ow manyt Car- 



/ 2. Quanti- 



dinal Numerals : Ans : one, 



/ "• ^^"^""- J eight. 

/ tative . . Indefinite : JETc^za muck ? Haw 

I L ^^uzrty 9 Ans : all, some. 

J. IDemons trative : TVhich? .Ans: this, each, 

third. 

rcation is open to criticism, but for practical purposes It 
erve oiur ends 1>etter tliaxi one more exhaustive. A few 
ired to meet objections and to remove difficulties. These 
b>e aslced : 



i 



\ 



^hi^Z^''!^^.^^^^ ^"* '^^^ amount: the, 
°& but not how^ mndz of it we ixjfer to. 

^' Where are tlie Ordinal Numetuh . 
a tl,- P'*ce is amozi^ tlie X^emonstiativi 
^Wiifl^? by marking' its rdsLtioo. to oimeli 
rel^.. ^ ''^*> to me is >V$^«^ to you, and via 
^aaon to other thizMSS ^Hidi are fourth 
much? ^ question Pf^Ai^r^ ^ '^ot the ques 

ocein > i^ "^^ sar • blind IS^iltoi^ » 'patriotic j 
^^»n, do these adjectiv^es Uixiit the applicati 

• Mijl"' f*"" *« nonns aJreadx o^™*^ objects wh 
ocel '*>'•• Hampden' is tl^e »*"<^ ^^ one 
^i^\,^^'»«stinderstaria t^ese expressi< 

"^"^ ^iiich is resounding. ' 
,^ ^^^ca«se they are clearly IslcUi^S i" numeric 

^05. Tfc« ^ * m£iv i5«d it hell 
r ^4 of^rc^So^tio- of ad 

I. ^ ,. •-^^ • rj^xlrA, wis 



8. 



^. ^^..^aefin/te ,• 



ILEAf^^^^^ ^^ ENGLISH GRAMME ^ 
Demonstrative Adjectives : 

i) A an<l ^^• 

fii) pronominal Adjectives of various ^dnA^ ? ^^^ 
any, each^ A^^- These we shall deal with in Cll\siptel 

(ill) The Ordinal Numerals, first, twentieth^ ^^^ 

e. Some Adjectives are used as Nouns. 

> 'The g^^^^ ^^ ^«*, the beautiful; may be sub- 
d for 'goodness, truth, beauty.' We describe these 
as Adjectives employed as Abstract Nouns. 
^ *The wisCy rich and /oor,* signify *wise people,' 
and poor people.' We describe these words as Ad- 
5S employed as Concrete Nouns. 
, Several adjectives have become nouns so completely 
Hey take a plural and a possessive inflexion. Thus, 
y J^omans, Germans (not however JFrenches or Dutches^ 
t>ly on euphonic grounds, because of the sibilant 
g of the adjective), Gladstonians, Jacobites, seniors, 
Mters, ancients, blacks, whites, ' fanxi fours T 'things 
I sixes and sevens,^ others, 

'. Remarks on the Forms of tlie Numerals. 

^^l^S':^:;';'^"""^^'^^^^^^ They answer 

e t^A V"^"^ ^^ '" H^n^—^o one-, in Ae possess- 
'^ has l^t^^Zt!^"'' «« a noun i, the plural, «her l^tde ^;. 
^^ Defore thtvtmn whic^ is ^ept in German funf. Latm 

ad /«. or ^?^*?^ o^ ^ <>*• ^, to« . _ * one; (jiompare German 
1,' though iVo?"^'^ w «»% tC ^"*^ « ^^^- ^ ''««»' ^^ ^^^^'^ 



s^e ^^^-mxise^' Yet we see how 

'^ydS^^^* and*U/ysses/ and in 



^ 




7\velv£ similarly contains t^t/a-i-i^* ^^'. 
sappose however that eleven slzi^ izvetv^ are c 
Latin words: eUven and tufel^^ ^^^ the forms 
of the Teutonic stock, by old .AjT^^ roots v 
forms in languages belonging ^^ ^^ other stoc 

Dozen is from dawte, L^t^x^ duodecin^* * 
have a case of borrowing — ^fex^^w. -«,^ TTrench- ^ 

Scare is from an Old ^n^li^^^ord, m^a^ 
it is used now as a verb s^gxii^^ J, ^^ keep a^ 

sometimes means 'twenty, ^Jrfi^^r^ be<^^®^* 

notches marked on one tally ^^^^^^^^^nd soi»* 
number : * He made a good ^-J*^^r ««> 

MUlion is from the Lati^^W; . O^^'^*!^ 

suffix .^. signifying 'a bi^ ^^f^^d/ i^ 
ball' and /ftfw^^w^ «a big t^^*iousjU» » ^^ 

2. Ordinals indicate Ux^^!'.^^ io * ^\x 

First is the superlative ^ Po^itioi^^^gt *^ 
by Umlaut. See p. 50. ^t forc^ •^ggiX^^ 

Second is from the Latij^ < £0"^ 

Our native word was <?/Atf»* ^^cund^* ^^^O^ 

Third was once Mri^" ^, it» *** rj;i^is 

Thirding, «a Uttie third »• ^taii»^ i^ire- 
metathesis. Seep. 51. ^f Vo^^^ c/^V^"^^ 

It should be noticed *.^ .^*, tl*^ ^^^^ ^^ ' 

^«», wi///^, «//^, iSr-c^'^^^t ^^%cr«^ ^ ti^^^ 

3. Multiplicatives i^. V, o^^ ^^-^^ ^?^^^^ 
exceeds some other thi^^^te ^^^c for**- 

Cardinals : ,.^. /tc;,!,^^;;^- '^%^^^'^' 



108. The 8o.e^,, . A^^'^aJ^^* 

we may describe /A. ildtrxi^^^^ o^ ^ 
called the definite article; arx^ "^^efi^^^^ 
adjective commonly caUed tbe i^^^oi^^^^ 
In Old Englisb the was * ^%x^A P^' 
clmed in three genders, sing^^^ 
neuter smgulax. ^latxier^^ ^; 

. ^n is another form of tlie ^ ^^^ n^t 

^ ^a thus part of the root, ^^^a^ b^S^^ 

^ve dropped the n before ^ 

sonantal sound. 




,o8 ELt.^-^- ^^~ OF EI^GLISH GRAMMA^^^ 

109 Points of interest connected with the ^/^^^s ^j^e 
/ <xr n. are aiscussed in the following paragrapfts. 

Do />^ ^'^^ ^ differ so widely from Aajeof^j^^^ 
to iustify grstixiniarians in regarding them as iorttxi^^ ^ 
separate Part: of speech ? 

T^t US itiQuire, ^"^^^ .^^1 respects they resemble the adjectives 
Mo^nd^. a»d secondly, m what respects they differ itom the adjec- 
tives that and <»* ^• 

In the first place' what are the points of simUarity? 
i.\ Thev resemble thtU and <w in their force: 'the book' is a 
weikLf^of'thatbooV'aWk'of'^^^ 

/«\ Th^^v are coxi»e<^^^ with /,i^j/ and one in their origin : that was 
thelttir S/M ^'^ ^^ ^" ^^^<* ^onn of... 

On the other hand, what are the points of difference ? 
( r \ ^hai and ofU ^f ^^^^ as adjectives and as pronouns, the and an 
are usU only as adjecUves. Thus we can say *Give me that book,' 
•Give oxe one book,' ^"^ 'Ai/ and <w^ as adjectives, or we can 
say *Giire me that,' *Giye me ime,* using /ySa/ and <w^ as pronouns or 
substitutes for nouns. -But although we can say 'Give me the book, 
• Give m-e <» book,' using />«^ and a as adjectives, we cannot say * Give me 
the ' •Giv'e me a,* using the and a as pronouns. 

(^) .Aji ordinary adjective can be used either attributively, as in the 
expression, 'the black horse,' or predicatively, as in the expression, *The 
horse is black.' Now the Articles can be used only attributively. We can 
say * Sovereignty is one and indivisible,* but we cannot say 'Sovereignty 
is an and indivisible.' We can say 'John is lazy: James is that also,' 
but we cannot say 'James is the also.' 

But this restriction about the use of fh^ and an affords quite in- 
sufficient reason for constituting a new Part of Speech which shaU con- 
sist of these two words. For there are other adLjectives which do not 
admit of being used to form predicates, w^ caiiot say 'This is my, 
hS p^cStvT ^°^" ^ ^^ '^ Sy c?Ss^3M., tlit is an.' But 
X'S^oVd^rdCX^^^'^^^^ ^>^^d,... adjectives. 

"^oodanhe differently re^£tr<3.ed? 



2. When 



but ^«b be^?^"»»ine with a yen,., ^4l«»t A, «to AWr, Aj^ ; 

before it, ta^'.^ *ith . j,, or wift '' «r ^^\<2kx \^ the sound of j, 
To speak of .,^- *•« we «f '.<,« „'^* » i* ^' »>«' '«S^ machine.' 



'*«»«» p 




^ 



ADJECTIVES- 



"with an aspirate ho^>r *i. 

take an : thus w'e stS*'' ^ *^^^ TX.^f''^ syllable, comm 

'an heroic incident »^^***^ '«« habitual offence > .^ historic chamc 

«. Wh,* - ' ^***°«gli. we say • « MWt, • « history, ' 'a hero 

r J to ** **»« Chief uses of the t 

(«) topomtonta ti.- . t , 

Wack one.' «Ung. 'Give me the book, — ^not />** i«d one, 

W to • * *** village,' •<*« church.' 

^P^' •'*^'^„?^ *»f ^Wch only a single specimM «ri^= ; 
''^ mean«t „n^^ '*** Thames.' Hei^ also lyitb superiaU ; 
objects. *"* '^ «»ankittd,' '<** highest point.' as these are smg 

adjSvS:^'^ * •*«*. with nouns in the singoVar nta»t« or , 

the force oT^'^^^S^^ with emphasis on the word ^'^^^ J,, 
cncketer.' **"P««tives 'Here comes /A* cricketer,' meanins 

s^ifies^av^,^^*'^ ^ith comparatives: ^/A^ more M^ \f^,L t^. 
i^«^ and «r 1?z "?''^^ the more 4r ^^ much the better/ li^e ^^ ^ 
strumental'cfl ^^ ^^'^ » survival of the Old English ablative or 

/Ar. ""^^t ''W, from the definite article or demonstrative pron< 

(«) to • ^.^ ^^ *^ ^^^^^ uses of an ox a f 
y^^O'-tw^^.?^^ 'three men ^^ boat', 'two of « tnide'; 'I 
(^) to «,• . ^°"*e down to ^ slulling a day.* 



^^7 for sT^ ««^ ^: ^f -, l>odx "-eet a body- ,^ ^^^^ ^ ^ ^ 
•He has a gr;at liking for sport ' ^^<*«ian toid me tb 






Distin^* ^« derivation and definition offfte , 

'-»««dtS^l' the diffe^nt kinds -^ -^J^f '»'«! 'o the ^^^^I 'E 
Give Ott_'**>ich was right in his o^"^*** Sentence.- E 



2. 



Is it *« fi«m Latin ^^V^''^'**^' ' '^^ an be added on.-] 



of 



^jjlGr^TSlT GRAl^]^^^' 



w^ 



the 



ELEiliEl^^'^ ^o\X^^ ^^^ ^^e adjectives io 

V V^\^t u .1. ^f^ ,^ ^ea^ J^, tot drops, ebbing slo^ 
* Ajid \fls dcoo9 ^^^c^ beavy, one "by one, 

*• ^*f«* to Vte class e»C** _. *^«« 



lines: 



^e follovr^^ 
ftowaiA race: -c. 






>y ?; 



aleless 



5. 



^efer 



f^ Their ^**Veax a stn^ , , 
^^^t^s N»ho ^ ear Otfot^g^' 



.ticcs-' 



toi 



t^ 



^lass c 







^ucb Pf .^0 road ^^^pet^^^^ ^o\d ?^^^^ oC ^ ^^eec 



to fl^® 



9etit« 



^ootaP^lilost 



« best* ^^indes ***'-. v^»^' - -u^ 



by 



%^cb ^^ f f^ 
thing b«* *7 tris* a^ «! ' , ^ f.**^ 



ve 






c^^ 



^ 



icc^ 



tiV« 



' Adjective ;^.l ^^^<tt^ ^ .^ 



a.e/:^ 



sentences ^^y, 
predicat*^ 



_ Adject' ^t.*^^. 



•^^ n5>^' 



to^ 



0>3^ 



*f^ 



mples 



//* 



v^l^ 



.^ 




uman, year^ hypocrisy^ noUit *»»^» r**.- . ^^^ 

la. I>istinguisli between the ^se of tae x^ ^ ^ ^^^t cd^ 
Article. Explain the use of the Article i» . r tVisoi *<*< 

fire,' * twice a day,' * the red flag. ' ted * <* ^**' ^ oncc burnt, 

[Note here that we might have «^P®^^g ^.t ^"^^ ^^ ^^ 
fire,' as a burnt chUd shuns not only tne ^^ ^ ^^ 

but any fire. . ^^^^ of the article 

In •twice a day.' although a has tn^ .^^ 
corruption of the preposition on, mean ^ ^^^ ^^i^^^ing phrases: 
13- Explain the uses of the and <» *^ 
(a) The more the merrier. 
(*) The lary Scheldt. 
W A penny a piece. 



penny a piece. 



^ « 



«I2 





XlJi 



0- Ar>jKcr,^^^ 

apoa our language was * ^^^^ tiVe^ ^W ^«oed 

exception of tA^se '^ ^^^ ^» -. contrast ^'- t^ *'^ .l 
inflexions marking nutoD^^ r?L '^th ^?* ^d.?' ^ 



^ 

e 



i;fl;^ons marking ^^"^^^^^ V7\'^-th ;?« ^^T^' '*> 
TEnglish is thus m «"r^^**'/?; /« these /^^ ^d-^^^v, 

adjective is decUned: ^ -Thus the only /^ ^T^ ti^ 

adjectives wUi^^ *^ tK 

Comparison. ^t, k , of 

111. What **° ^^Itg 

Adjectives ? ^djec»'^ "'8^* be dassifi ^'^ ***' 

We saw that *"e Quantitative, o. r.^^*fie<j . 

groups as Q^^g!^ i^^^f ^ *e Presence'^^ve*'"- 
qualitative adjec** j^lch we are spealt,-- , ^Oiv,^ ' A 
in the thing of ^ assert that th- v^' " ^e 7 ^"ality 
sheep is black/ ^^ other words 1 f^P ^*s tk^J' "lT»e 
^^led blackness, o* ^^^ ^j^ wiat blackness J ^"*lJty 
bute of the sheep- j„ ^hi^^ the^ ** «« variaK,*^ **tH- 
^«»ount °' 4^^f ^foades : heig^f **? Present, ^f ^ *»»« 
^.nits of different ^dmit of fa? „*» ^^gbt. speed m^'^"^ 
*re qualities whxc^^ observe .f^ter differ^cL ''^^^ss. 
^n blackness. ^ '^^ varying SS'^^^T^ 

^^ which 






-gjities are presented t< 
^^^se different ^^ objects, aod we jreoord 
^^paxison of ^^^^vf^g tlie adjectives i? 

observation by ^^J objects. Thi^ «^^^ 
^o the names of ^^^ ,_ 



, ^^ by wak 
ttkC results oj 
^ Jiich are atta, 
^^ification is ^ 




aitiit of Coniparis^ 



f 
i 



^^^- Do all Adjecti^*^st''***''*,.^'^J«^'^^«s,0^ 

«-«-. C^? "" '^ti ^^^ of the indefinite adj^^> 
°f degrir '^^^^ meanings fe^^son. We can co^^^^^ 

*' ^^alit" ?°««bl«. cV^^ '' Isitive degree may ., 
(i) ^^'^^^ Adject^ ^^^ pos .^ ^^ grea^^read: 

^' ^^ glass is ^^^ « 



•^r^^s 



' we are evidenUy «^ , ' 

^ XB an inexact sense. ^'^i^^oj^S the words 
^ ^cttve may denote th^ 
, --ry "X its amount :i*r'""* °^ * <J"aUty 

,^-^^tion of Com * 

^ are two wa^o ^5*'^^»ves an^ « 

»«y= Of fo,^ Wd Super. 






* t»«gan through ^ ^^'^ ^or the ; 1 
^y. Such fom,s 2^' two centuriS ^^«^«. 

^^nce. ^^*b^e to the ^ 'f""'^'--. 

^^ 1 o««^ng changes «f "' *^^° 

--c^^^parison are added^^"^""^ -^en the - 

^^^^t»& comparisons are i^ ' *' **»« 

- ^^i; co^^rm to the gen^^^^l^r *v 

'J^^ces defidencies have'l? "^e^ i** *« 
^ ^om other adjectivea? ^^^J^^u^^u^^ 

^ One 



Good ^^'^S^o .M^ 

Bad ^^r^^^^' SuJ^A^ 

Little '^oV:^' best 

%h ^ «i^^ least 

ATear '^^v^ °^^* 

i'^ar ^^^i?^'^ nearest 

f^ortbj ^^^!?^er foremosti 

JUte '^i>?^c farthest 

Old ^^^her ftxrthest 

W^d ^i^^^* latter latest. Vast 

[In] ^^^^^, eider oldest, e\^e^ 

(OutJ ^!^^er Wixdmost.^ 

f UpJ ^^^r inmost, vOPfi 

.'^^ positive r l^^^ " upmost, up?^ 

^^^^^ only inZ ''""' '"^ hZ^^her] ,.^ 

"^^ ^^'"^-^S^Clcets are .d^.erl>3 . oorrespond^^ 

-J^Z-sr/. °' 00 good ..^ ».. 1, we faa-ve in the wror^ 

*"'*"■'> v^;°'^-'-. w*'J^'> »^ ^^ 'bad,' with the o<- 

do not t'**'' a,* r ^*^t compa^"^*' ^ * >j 



order 

IS 



*^**«»»»>o« '*« show . *^'^^ o'' «"»«- ^ ^ ^ 

* *»*■ fo^ ''^ Ge^r * Modification <>£ tl>e ^o wei af the ^ %. 
ten ^^'^OZ. ,fJ^"°'"^ COmt»r«<.; ^ -with r^f^r^n^r^^ ^^^ 



'Q 



'«r 




OF ENGLISH GRAMMAI^^ 

nositW« adjective meant * early.' Milton ^P^*^^C « tie 
Rathe as a Pf ^^r*^^ preserve only tlie comparative rai^^ « ^^^ we 
rathe primrose. ^ ^ould rather go' = I would soon^ go tnan :t^^^ 
^ as an adverb : ^ ^ 

if 1 had ilie c^°^^^^/, K/»»w/, tf/c. These words in -most requ^^^ ^^ 
HindmosU ^^^ ^^ first sight one would naturally suppose thex^^ ^^ ^ 
ticular at^«^^7^* -/ ^s this explanation would exactly suit their riieanin^ 
compounds ot m^ ^^^ ^^ ^^n trace their forms back to an earlie^ period 
as superlatives. satisfy ourselves that they did not arise ^/J^e com- 

of the language *^^^ ^ind, most and in, etc. In Old English, several 
bination of ^f « x^y/c comparatives and superlatives formed from adverbs, 
adjecdves,whicii ^. which was a superlative suffix. To this was added 
contain the T^^^^^ -est, making mesi, which was confounded with 
the superlative ^ ^^rds are really double superlatives. (But most the 
most. Thus y^®^^.^ is not formed m this way. It is derived from a 
superlative of m yeaning « great/ by adding st.) 
positive root ^'^^■y^y a double superlative of fore, containing the two 
Foremost ^ ^e ^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ _^, represented 

superlative *^*^^^ ^.^^e s^*^* ^^ forgotten, and from forem-ost, as if it 
an earlier ^^^^'Ltjerlative, the comparative y^>nw-^ was coined. Hence 
were a ^\^Y Z^xe^>^ ^P ^^^o these elements ; root fore, superlative 
the wor<i -^ ^ ^jative suffix -er, 
suffix -«^-»comp^^ the superlative of >-^, forest, the vowel of the root 

ftr^^ J V. TTmlaut* 

^'"^ifJSl^is a^comparative ^i fore, formed by adding a comparative 
cT^t/k^' It was wrongly looked upon as a comparative of forth to 
^Z^C tlie regular comparative ending -er had been added, and. owmg 
? tto inistaken notion, the th was retained in tlie superlative furth-est. 
Farther ^A further are used indiscriminately now, but their meanmgs 
were originally different; farther meant 'more distant, more far awa.y, 
further, * more in front, more to the fore.* Yet we see no contradiction 
at the present day in saying 'Stand further oflf,' 'He is coming fartUer 

this way.' . v i » 

//ind occurs as an adjective in ' the kind quarter,* ^hind wheel. ^ 
Utter is used as a comparative in the l^w-covirts in the phrase the 

utter bar,' in contrast with the 'inner bar.' 

lie. Examples of Double cor»P^^^*^^^^ ^^ ^^^^ 
in nearer, lesser, warser: examples ^f "O O^il^le Superlatives 

m foremost, inmost, upmost, etc I V-W expressions as more 

better, more braver, most worst, \^ ^^^^Aindest^r^ frequently 

met with in Shakesn.^e .L^""'^ ^C :B\\zabethan writers. 



When we use such SSon""^ ^tb^^^^^/ or most universal, 
we are emplo;^^ ^P^r;^^^^^ double superlatives 



suggestion o' j„y; she o 
,s •M,teaK%^,toher»'' 



occupy .to« dear.' 

sach a case " ' goioe ^ 

US. 11'"%t». T^V 
cannot use «'* a di«J;'; 
have been M" |^„, ,do»t ^ 
para.tWe fon» J" ^ „ aft', 

The follo«6 »^,, ,„<;, 
charactensuC'f' t'*^ 

a' 



compared without the ^« 
terminations, and ineot»° ^^ » 

a. Give the cooipa'**W^- 
"WA, tad, eld, hattfi^'-j, 1^" 
virtuoui, dry, CBmpiltl, *** ^jc* 

3- Malce sentences ^f 
oldest, etdtil; laItU, lasi> \^ 

*■ Which ot the '°'l»>" 
=2f' «="». cumoi be cO-fV' 

• '*"^ee,. ,„^;', <" 
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CHAPTER XIV. 



Pronouns. 



119. A Pronoun is commonly defined as a word used 

instead of a' noun. The definition has these merits : it 

is short, it is easily understood, and it calls attention to the 

useful service which most Pronouns perform in saving the 

repetition of a noun. Thus, for example, if no pronouns 

existed, instead of saying 'John gave Mary a watch on Aer 

birthday, and sAe lost //,' we should have to say 'John gave 

Mary a watch on Mary*s birthday, and Mary lost M^ waUkJ 

120. But have all pronouns this property of serving as 
substitutes for nouns ? 

A good deal of ingenuity must be exercised if we are to 
bring within the scope of the definition (i) the Personal 
pronouns of the First and Second Persons, and (2) the 
1 Interrogative Pronouns. 



(i) For if the pronouns /and you were abolished, and 
nouns were put in their places, we should have to recast our 
sentences entirely and make all our statements in the third 
person. 

(2) Again, when we ask * W^ broke the window ? * 
what is the noun for which we are to say that the pronoun 
IVAo serves as substitute? We must maintain that the 
pronoun JVAo here stands for the noun which the answer 
supplies, but this seems rather far-fetched. For suppose 
that the reply to the question is not * Brown/ or * the boy/ 
but ' 1 don't know,' where is the noun ? 



pj^OrfOUNS. 



The ordinary definition is e^P°^ *^o tl^^J ' 
tion that it overlooks the essential difference b ' 
and Pronoun. The essential difference is th 
has a uniform meaning of its own. It always : 
object of the same kind. The meaning of a 
the contrary, varies with every change in its 
(See J 73, 3, p. ^o.) If I read ^^e words, 
away,' 1 know, not indeed what particular w>~ 
but the particular class of objects to 'W'*^^'*^ ^ | 
ran away belonged. If, on the other ha" ' , 
words, « It ran away,' // may signify a ^o^®' | 
traction-engine, or anything else, according. ^^ ,^ 
/means Jones when Jones speaks, '^'^^^^^, 



' "»ta.us J ones when Jones speaK-s, ^ — -oeak. 
a horse or a tree when horses and we«8 ^V ^ 
in fables. In certain situations anythmg can 
fhts, or that, but only" one set of t^«»8*.% 
Pronouns admit of universal application -.the 
they denote are infinitely various. Nouns on t 
Identify things as belonging to particular group 
iTonouns indicate ; Nouns name. 
^ A Pronoun might therefore be df "«f ^ 't 

denotes a thing, n^t by its o^" "fl"!, ?^ " 

somp>fk: , *=*' . ^ 4- However, unlace . 



-*v,o ct ininsc, not bv its c^>^** ^ -j - 

something else^This statemer^t, however, unless ; 

by some such explanation as ^^J^dv ^^^." ' 
TL ""^^ Httle meaning *° *^Te o ^^^^ 
probably prefer to faU back ^P°^, S"" /''^^^ 

'''• I^ronouns are of diflfe^^"* ^'"ds. 

.^ !ji zfi^^« are used exclusively as substitutes f 
fg-'ie, T^^o ^ "^ ^y. He man ' or ' Who 

^t expf .^*ve a 'noun '^^ fS^ "*? *?•% 
"^Plains /J* ; he does not hmit the appbcation 



TGLlSIir GRAMMA R> 

h as substitutes for nouns and 

as: «-ff- that^ what. I» the 

ihoX IS an adjective : in ' I Vkt 

a noun (though we might also 

th a noun understood, just as 

lorse' to be implied with the 

itence * I like the white horse 

I the sentence * What did he 

)f a noun : in * What work did 

liting the meaning of work. 

uns are used only as adjectives, 
with under the head of pro- 
nected with pronouns in their 
we can say, * My book is lost,' 
I me your booky not * Lend me 

IS in view, we may arrange the 
3 the following manner : 



Pronouns. 

Used as Adjectwes also. 
this, these; that, those 



^hsLt, which 
what, wbich 
one, any, certain, other, some 

each, every, either, neither 
your, !,«,. i^ ^^^_ 



PRONOUNS. 



121 



The Posscssivcs ouij^ yours, hers, theirs, are used when no noun 
follows them, and ui this respect they resemble nouns, but their force is 
purely adjectival. The same remarks apply \.o mine and thine in modem 
diction. His admits of use either with or without a noun following. 

The Distributive pronoun every is now used only as an adjective, 
except occasionally in legal phraseology. 

122. Deflnitioiu of the different kinds of FronomiB. 

I. PersoBfll. 

The Pronoun of tlie First Person is used in the singular to denote 
the speaker alone, and in the plural to denote the speaker and others 
with whom he is associated. 

The Pronoun of the Second Person is used of the person or persons 
addressed. 

3. A Demonstrative Pronoun is one which points out a tiling. 

3. A Beflezlve Pronoun denotes the object of an action when the 
object is the same as the doer of the action. 

4. A Belatiye Pronoun is one which refers to some other nouns or 
pronoun and has the force of a conjunction. 

5. An InteiTOgative Pronoun is one by means of which we ask a 
question. 

6. An Indefinite Pronoun is one which does not point out precisely 
the object to which it refers. 

7* A Dlfltrilmtlve Pronoun is used when there are more things than 
one, to denote that the things are taken separately. 

8. A PoBseBSlve Pronominal Adjective denotes that the noun which 
it limits is the name of a thing belonging to some other thing. 

"With the exception of the word Relative, the adjectives by which 
the kinds of pronouns are described convey a clearer notion of their 
characteristic features than these definitions will affoid. The student 
should carefully notice the Examples of Pronouns given in the Table 
under their respective heads and observe the appropriateness of the 
names by which the various classes are distinguished. 

We will now consider the different classes in detail. 

123. I. The Pronouns of the First, Second, and 
Third Persons are declined thus : 

Pronoun of 
Pronoun cf Pronoun of ^rd Person 

1st Person ind Person Sing, Plur. 

Sing, Plur. Sing. Plur. M. P. N. 
Nam. I we thou ye, you he she it they 

Ob/. me us thee ye, you him her it them 

Possess V^^ ^"^^ ^Y y°^^ ^ ^^ *^^ their-] 

Lmine ours thine yours hers thdrsj 



,„ ELEMENTS OF ENGLTSIT GRAMAf^j^, 

124. RemaxlEcs on theae Pr<HMmiui. 

W Tbere cannot be a plural of / at J^^/.*"^^! S!?^* "^^ 
does not mean /+/, as A^.^ means A^j^ + ^^^f there is m the nature 
trtlSngs for eadi of us only one /. We signifies really 7+^^, or 

(a) Why should the pronouns denoting the ist and the 2nd Person 
have no distinctions of Gender, while the pronoun denoting the 3rd 
Person possesses a set of inflexions to mark Gender ? 

Because when /am addressing ^m#, our sex is not a matter of doubt, 
as '^e are both of us present; but when we are speaking of a third thing, 
! it is desirable for greater certainty to indicate whether it possesses sex 

\ or not, and what sex, as it may be absent. 

(3) The Pronoun of the Third Person is sometimes called a 
Personal pronoun, but it b better to class it with the Demonstratives. 
She was not originally the feminine of ^i^ : she was the femmine of the 
Old English definite article or demonstrative adjective, which supplied 
us also with our forms of the plural number, th^, their, them\ 

The / in U is a sign of tiie neuter, like the </ m iUud, Its is a 
modem word, occurring rarely m Shakespeare, at the begmning of the 
i7tli .century, and frequently in Dryden, at the end of it. It appears 

pf^t^ butiinl °'r^ ^f^^^'^ ^^ *^« ^^^1« (^•'- XXV. 5) as it is now 

gemtive case of both >i^ and i^ : . If the salt have lost hU savour.* 

longer as Pein^f ^^ *^^^ Pronouns in the Possessive case are used no 

myzxid thvZl ?'"°''°^' tut only as Possessive Adjectives. Thus 

^i' Arf ^- ^^"'^f ts of the Latin mens and tuus, not of md and 

'foigetfuInesHf"' , ^ rendered 'a part of me,' not 'my part;' 

nor *enw of fi, ^^",. '* °®* expressed by saying «your forgetfulness,' 

however in Shli.^™ ^ ^^"^ '^^^ ^^^'^ Passages may be found 

which my Z^^^^^' '''' '"^ ^^« Authorized Version of the Bible, in 

the Personal SSno^L'^''''ir'''' /'*''''' *^-' "« ^^ed as true genitives of 

but his that sentZT^'fT I •'- '"^ ^^ words, • My doctrine is not mine, 

Wm.' Similarlv ^|l £f fr"^; '9 ^'~ ^^^^ * of me/ and his • of 

'Be not afraid of aI ?^L J? f ^^^^ *^o'' (' P^ter Hi. 14) nieans 

(Psalm V. 7) means 'In Th^f^^ ''^' ' and <In thy fear will I worship' 

7; means ^^ the fear e^ 7;^^ ^1 I ^^^I^jp , These forms 

theLmiSfive'^eVu^^^ °^ ^^ Third Person was declined in 

we have retained he and (huThJ^l ^^^' ^^""^ °*^*- ^' C>f.^^ ^^°^ 
the feminine see of the rllZ ^^^ lK>rrowed the feminine she from 

('that'). The colloquial 1«rr'^^^^' ™^^ ^^' f«^- '^'*'' ''~^" ^' 
the old dative pluralof /l^ T't ^ 'G^ive it *em,' is a survival of Aw/, 

' ^^ * corru|>tion of thetfi. 



PRONOUNS, j^^ 

belong to the Personal Pronouns by origin, but have become purely 
adjectival in force. We have therefore enclosed them in brackets. 

(5) Thmi is used only in addresang God and in the flights of poetry 
or rhetoric But half-a-century ago the Quakers employed ikou and 
thee in ordinary speech. In the Elizabethan age thou and thee expressed 
affection or contempt, as is the case with tu in French and du in 
German to-day. The plural you is now used exclusively, whether we 
are addressing several individuals or only one. Sovereigns adopt this 
plural style in their manifestoes when speaking of themselves and say 
* We ' for * I.* Editors of newspapers express their opinions in the same 
fashion, frequently with effects which are droll rather than impressive. 

In an older stage of our language, ye was reserved for the nominative 
and you for the objective : * Ye have not chosen me, but I have chosen 
you* Ye occurs now only in the diction of poetry. 

(6) The dative me survives in methinks, meseems, *woe is me^' 
and as the indirect object, e,g' * do me a service * ; here me is equivalent 
to * for me * or * to me.' 

125. II. Demonstrative Pronouns. 

Tkts and /Aa/ are employed to denote the latter and the 
former, like the Latin Mc and iUe, — ^Ais the one nearer to 
us, /Aa/ the one farther away. 

TAat is by origin the neuter of the definite article or 
demonstrative adjective : the / is a sign of gender as in /V 
and wAaf. 

Those is used as the plural of that^ these as the plural 
of this : these and those are really forms of the plural of 
this. 

126. III. Reflexive Pronouns. 

Myself, ourselves^ yoursdfy yourselves, himself herself 
itself y themselves y oneself 

(i) 'Take care of yourself,' 'They killed themselves.' 
In such sentences we have the reflexive use of these pro- 
nouns: the action performed by the doer passes back to 
him, so both the subject and the object of the sentence 
stand for the same person. 
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(,>) -Take catejo ve\he ^^^^^^ ^ ^f tl^ese P 
X« such sentences :we^^^^^^^.^^^^i^ ^^^,„g her©^ 



atis : there is t.ot\vvtvg tene« ^^^.^ 

1«. The compounds of «yj«^ttoSSfoU at e«^^^^^ 
^d^d stm more o^^<=°fiKeToUs my«//, ourselves, htms'lA^ 
,f the language. L?^^'^^^ heads dea/ of historical deteUs, we 
themselves, and see * ^eep^ ""^^ ^o^ as the, exist to-day. 
can give a satisfactory ace 

In the 6rst place, what P«^ °f p^^., .^ ^^rffice of «//'; we »y 

A noun : we speak of Jove w/'V ' . inflexions to mark flie 

•f'^/-^e!.d--^°rr ^^^s aS^tS'Si appUcation hy adje^ 



hurt myself is a way of saying *! hurt my own person. 

i »s fairly simple. *,vW/ and their- 

But then by analogy we should expect the iova&ntsse^j ^^^^^ 

selves. Is there any way of explaiuing the forms htfnseij a 
selves ? 

Dini? ^^^^ ^"* place, ^/-^must still be regarded as a noun, for ^\^°"^V^ 

^n^A^s^i '"'^y^'^ in the objective case. Now the relation of ttie 
'' ^^reVZ^i tt^' ^^^ ^d sdves. not being one of ^ependence^for tf 
"°^^> 'HusTbe L^^ 7'^'^^ ^ould be in the possessive case, jbichit^ 
^^'^Posed or two «^^ opposition. Therefore the entire ^^rds m^ be 
^"^'^ ^Pl^n^ti^T^^ ^ t^e objective case standing ui apposUion. 
^^^/ves, '^ f^'^'^^^ts in very well with the refle«ve use of htmself, 
'^:^^^^Ve^f ^-^ >^*-^.^/7-^ey hurt t^^mselves^ where nouns m 
•'^'Wlr-T"*'^ it,^ f^t^uired. But then we can also say emp^ ^^^^ 
'^ ^e m. ^^J^ots. Sf^J^^^y themselvts said so/ using himself and /A^ 
'^°^ «^5 ^**^P«or>J^**^ ^e explanation brealcs down. We can assume, 
^^^iiatfve ""^^^ <^c>^^ ^^* sfelit of the original objective force of tnesc 
-^PP7W7,^!J?®^ '•^^ ^^ ^em as nominatives, just as we use fne as 
T^ ^^ b^ ^^^ <=c:^»^^^ 'It's me,' 

^^'^deoce o^^ **^ _j -^^^^^sions to the forms ^w»^V s^/foxid, oneself ^^^y 
7^ f**^6/^ ^/5*^ ^^'i^^^^ified : the former shows us one's in a relatioB ot 
^un£^ ^ ^* ^to*''*'*^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ *°^ therefore in the possessive case; tne 
iPDfto-.?^*'^ && -'^^-•^^^^r^ords^wwandxif^in apposition. 
,;7r*<^ ioT^everVO*^"^^ ^explanation which we can offer of these com- 
^ 'ouBdatio^ fo^^^^"^ ^^^^ ^^ existmg now. The reader must not 

^^ ^^^^^^^-^ ^ ^"^*^ history of th.ese o\>scure forms affords 
^^ Toaode of treating tbexxi. 



V^^ao^^e*- <,*e^>^*„^ lr^°»» belong 

„*«= ' . v" » „ie «= ' „ is , to alow u» to replace 
^ „M »" <;»'^, '1* ,e 5«>»°''°„6<'' ,W s»a™t mu.t there- 

^^Sv"- ,t. "'Jaeot. .'•r^tto"" ot P" g tW^„„ 



MENTS VF ENGLISH GRAMMAH. 

' him is the antecedent, thougia the relative whotn 

ative is often omitted i»\ien, if expressed, it would 

objective case. Thus 'The man I met told me 

iptical form of expression for 'The man whom 

lave lost the book you lent me' is eUiptical for 

'hich you lent me.' Similarly, «the man you 

» a condensed way of saying 'the man whom 

o , or the man to whom you gave it'; 'the 

for represents 'the book which I asked for', 

°k''k'? ^ "^^^'' ''^»« day I came' stands 
vhich I came on', or 'the day on which I 

eisTr°° °^ *« '^l^ti^e •^a'^ occur only 

e IS m the nhi Ar^<.. 

it is in ., J ""^^case: we cannot suppress 
•-e 'Th °°""»tive or possessive. Thus 

^^ n^ T° ""*'' ^^ ™® *°l<i ™« so ' ^e 
as thrown ^^** sentence 'The man whose 
"t is « . *^^ ^® ^^ve out whose. 
pays . ^*"»es omitted. Thus we may 
a'^aCc ^ . ° ""*"' *^ "sed as a relative, 
^'^rv * °°""!*^ •* ' ^ understand what you 

' aS'u^ ?"'' '*'*'• '^^*'' «'^'*' «'• 

*«term;„" K t*"**"*^ Beginners who 

» a SJ^^^^^'* i^^ any sentence, that 

e use of anro/tu*"^ *°** ^^^^ *°** 
'■'*«/■ is a R I .^®^® words the sense 

« '*«^ I met ' ''-nt '^^''^ "^^^ "'^^ 
' with w^ in th ""^^ '*^ ^ *P°^® 

Rl. (a^ 2*1^ ^j^- ^'^^ sentence, wA?** 
''ot preciselv «!'* '"^steacl of that: if 
« in the se«^^ satne sense, that is 

"^teiice « Lend me that 



«*t/: -"::Se i^> '*?'■ w.?^o.«-c ^^^ 



V. irO*>o'^'' ^ cannot 

* _i., am a noun • ^. in sinoi.i J" » 



^* ,»«" ^ only " ' ■"'"° ■«»'■ "■ ""Sttw'^ ** »»- 
"?;>L/ did *■ jid 1" '"»''«' .« took they ke„,. „ »« 

•.^t^>r<f i°™r '^^^' '™' -'^ -' *:; 

*'''"' ."as V '"'tZnr'l^t woman, »" chil^ 
ntuter, bntas »^j; 'What man. 

rtames of P^^*?;« statement?' . ^^AJte, asrwt>t 

^ould \J^ <^%vo^ eqni»al"t to <.*>«*^ i, ^j^ 

(fAia is '7,«+/*. it»»'«,"«4»^^,v»«i»y°». 

is a K-rapouod "rtOgati'e and as ReUtije- 



t28 ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH^ GRAMMAR. 
have?' »W^,VA book wiU you hav-e?' ^W^no^i tvhUM ^ 
have,' »1 know which book 1 wiWhav^,' 

There is a sligbt diffeience ^n our use of which and of 
who or ttf//a/ as interrogatives. MThich implies that the 
choice is restricted to a known group of things. Thus we 
say • What shall we have for dinner ? » when the selection is 
iinliinited, but 'There's only turbot or salmon to-day; which 
shall we have?' as the selection is to be made from a 
definite number. 

Which as a Relative pronoun is no longer used of persons, 
though it wa« so used formerly : e^g. « Our Father, which art 
m heaven.' 

relaJ^^"^ '^^^^ ""^^'> ^hich, we have formed compound 
declin?^ «'>^jf^^«'^r, whichsoever, whatsoever. Whosoever is 
"ccaned as follows : 

- z«' soever^ Obj. whomsoever. Possess, whosesoever. 
X30, The difF 

(') 2Tii^x^ : *^^ pronouns must be carefully noted. 

/-., ^^''soias rt , persons and things, whilst who is 

"^^f^a* ^^''^ canJ?^ ""** ""*'^'' °^ things. 
°^ the „ * '■e'ative * '°"°'^ « preposition : if that is 
j^^<"aes f:^l®«ce. V?*® preposition is tacked on at the end 

r^f'^^M.' -^ **'>&*./l ^. ''^"se Ma/ you told me o/;' 
""^^abj ^^''•^ J, " ' ^*^o«»es « The means M«/ 

6r^<^2L'^S5^5^* 21""'':*' '■^'^^^ which renders it 
S;.°'4 "^ ^^. andte clatr^** ^ "V because I may 

^^ ,;r^ mother Ma/ is ^^ ^^ *^® number. But 

^^«Ould suggest that T*^ ^ ^' ^^^""^ *^ 

^ ixatve more mothers 









*«.« 




" . ^ »"^ p»% beMs sttn "^1, V ^ raeuel. 

f"^'S?»«'^''i' '^<.»»i' Two >, --^..'"■''"pC 

""°.?e V"«-\,»«'' %f •l^»otd. fT"" have h ""»"»■ 
cal*'" . _. I.»1 »«»*»»««al . . " •*. as in •», jj,, 
in ^ . *e 0"*° ' "«■> 10 such enpiessions as • m, 

S"°°?.v as"^" *° """""^^ OK in Us root »«. 



^ ENGLISH- GRAMMA J^. 
ight; of wbicK the adverb f^^ is 



crci. 



ributive Ptonouns. 

•a of * ever-like.' It can be used both 
Uve : ' Give one to each/ * Give one 

ion of * ever-each,' and is used only 
are referred to. It is not employed 
a noun, but must always be followed 

I its elements *aye-whether': in its 
'A^, the suffix 'ther marks duality 
'/>%<?/•, further. Either means * one of 
xurs with the meaning 'each of two;' 

the liver was there the tree of life.' 
gative is neither, 

le another are used after a transitive 

>rocity of the action. When we 

other/ we mean that the feeling is 

8 used of two agents and objects, one 

two. The construction of the two 
ind expressions is different : each and 
ats or subjects, other and another for 

I (subject) the other {pbject)/ 

{subject) another {pbject\' 

n apposition with the subject they. 
elation of these Reciprocal Pronouns 
in common use. If we still recognised 
iction, we should say 'They gave a 
iier, or * one to another,' instead of 
ey gave a present to each other/ or 
> one anotlier^* 



PRONOUNS. 131 

134. VIII- Possessives. 

The forms tny^ thy, its, were dealt with when we dis- 
cussed the pronouns of the First, Second, and Third Persons. 
Mint and thtne contain a genitive inflexion n : this n has 
been dropped in my and thy, which are shortened forms of 
mine and thine^ just as a is a shortened form of an. The r 
in ouvy your, their, is a genitive plural inflexion. 

Our, your, their, her, give rise to secondary forms ours, 
yours, theirs, hers, containing s which was originally an 
inflexion of the genitive singular only. They are thus 
double genitive forms, just as children is a double plural, 
nearer a double comparative, and inmost a double super- 
lative. * 

It has aheady been pointed out that in modem speech 
we employ the Possessives belonging to the two groups 
with this difference : 

We use my, thy, her, its, dur, your, their, if a noun 
immediately follows them : 

We use mine, thine, hers, ours, yours, theirs, if the noun 
which they limit does not follow them : 

-ffis is used in both ways, but its only when followed by 
a noun. 

Thus we say * Give me my book and take yours,* not 
' Give me mine book and take your* But we say * This is 
his book ' and * This book is His' 

In the diction of poetry, mine and thine occur with 
nouns following them, if the nouns begin with a vowel 
sound : ' mine eye,' * mine ear,' * thine honour.' 

135. Before leaving the subject of Pronouns, the reader 
should notice how inflexions, which have disappeared from 
nouns and adjectives, have survived in words belonging 
to this part of speech. Bi-m preserves the form of the 
dative singular, the-m the form of the dative plural ; the r 
in our, your, her, is a sign of the genitive ; the / in it, what, 
that, marks the neuter gender. 



following sentence witViout using any of }^\^^- 
:^ ac<S>inpanied the prisoner's sister to h^s J;^««^ 
;e was to Ut hitn Vnow if she received any fiirther 
brother or his confederates.* 

ts class each of the Pronouns in the foUowing 



ly purse steals trash; 'tis something, nothing; 
'tis his, and has been slave to thousands; 
ilches from me my good name 
that which not enriches him 
me poor indeed.' 

•Who shall be true to us, 
re so unsecret to ourselves?' 

'Whatsoe'er thine iU 
borne, and these wild starts are useless.* 

elf sometimes despise myself.' 

iy says must be true.'— * Some that speak no ill ot any 

^7- '-7-* Their sound went into all the earth.'— -' One 

£g if^T *' ^^^ °^*^* ^ something to do something.' — 

*t bLr *^ ^^ ^^°g«'' ^o ^ o^ ^^ ^° others?'— 'Eat such 

'*LA«fl?^^ you.'— < Whether of them twain did the wUl of 



Je>r. » • -* That is but an empty purse that is full of 



t Zixs^^^^ ^^' * q"i«t life-' — * That which each can do 
IS Mris^^^^^ can teach him.' — * He is a wise man who 




^ jAf, and if, be correctly classed as Personal 
J^pect do they differ fix»m I and thou7 
^^ys / or /*<», the persons to whom he refers are 
*^e meaning of Ag, on the contrary, would be as 

unless the previous remarks enabled us to limit 

^ord.l 



^^ord.] 

^^^ and Reflexive Pronoun. 

^^sses of Pronouns and give one example of each. 

Jt^er classes curs, that, «.>i,VA, eacK 

V^l^^^ "^1?^ * I^ersoxial and a Relative Pro- 
let^o^^^'^'c^ referer^oe to the two sentence: 
^e IS gone. My t^rotViei: came, but he is gone.' 



PRONOUNS. j^^ 

6. State the rule of syntax respecting the agreement of {\kt Relative 
Pronoun. 

Give two illustrations of the omission of the Relative, and make a 
sentence in which but is used with the force of a Relative. 

7. Write three short sentences in which the nominative, possessive, 
and objective cases of who^ used as a Relative Pronoun, respectively 
occur. 

8. * A gate which opened to them of his own accord ' (Acts xii. 10). 
Why is his used here? 

9. Enumerate some of the principal uses of the word one, 

10. Point out anything faulty in the following sentences: 

* You may take either of the nine.' 

* There goes John with both his dogs on either side of him.' 

* Between every stitch she would look up to see what was going on 
in the street.' 

\Every is distributive and singular. It must have been at least 
♦ every two stitches * or * every stitch and the next ' (or * the last ') that 
she looked between,\ 



c^^ 



,^N^ 



S^^ 



.*-"■ 



^V* 












/ 



/ 



IS'Z. The action denotecJ 

being directed towards, or l>^ 

Wberx we say 'The boy fe 

scratclied him,' we assert act 

not confined to the agents 

action passed beyond the bo 

beyond the dog. But when vn 

cried, and the dog barked B,r 

which terminated with the a^ 

distinction is expressed by the 

sitiz/e.- it is of the greatest imp 

A Transitive Verb is 
action directed towards s< 
An Intransitive Verb j 
(^) an action not directed 
or (a) a state. 

The student msy occasionally be 
verb is used trsLZisitivcly or intraashiv 
both -Ways, tliougrli not of coui^e in 
He must ask himself whether theacdoi 
an effect upon^something ontside th^ 
flexive v^b, upon the doer itcp/n 
representing tlie object to which \C 
the object is not mentioned %r^ 
wl>en ^^ j^^ comes after it 1 /*« v 
^^«n it is followed hy 4i ° ^'^^'ca' 
^^'^bs wjj^^ ^e say 'The L "^ ^ 
scratched » ? If ure mean t/j p^ ia/ ' 
the verbs are both transitiy^^^ ^ickec 
not specified. But do we J^ ^<>^h tJ 
l^. I 'Merely thre^v his ie^^f ^ni/ ^ 
to reach ^ ^^^ ^, ^^^^^^ ^^ «««* 

"^^"^^ that an object ,3 i^^^^^' ' 

'"^^^S: ^^ ^^ ^^ *^^e 00 
^erbs, "" ^^ ^*^ '^^''^ Object in < 
^"natej ^^^ reader must notice / 
•^ to do ^ double duty, St 



i-. 
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*i- « » A Kv an action and sometimes for tVie toord 
M,^? affected by a ^^^ following definition may 

hS^^r^dS t ^-P ^« -»* -^-- oi confusion arisin, 

from this ambiguity : . . . ^ j 

The Object of a verb is the word wnicn stanas 

for the thing which is the object of the action 

denoted by the verb. 

It would be a concise description of a Transitive 

Verb to say that it is a Verb that can take an Object. 

139. Intransitive Verbs are used as Transitives 
m these ways : 

. '• A verb, usually intransitive, is occasionally employed 
with a transitive force: 

' -P^J^^JS^- , Used T««sitive,y. 

•^*e shipjg^^^, ' ^ ''''U run the boat s^ound. 

^^<isjiy, ' "A^ floated the ship. 

*« aiot/ier r^of- . ^''^ boys 9X^ flying their kites. 

a. r> ' ^'^fi mother rejoiced h^ son's heart. 

tvji/ °* '"^SarcJed a foUowing Intransitive Verbs 

bixn ' Jl *'■« "IVa forming with them compound verbs 

•*^o*e« f® **e **sitive. Thus ' I laughed (mtrans.) at 

,f «e o/,/ ■'^ -latij^vf P°*'''o° *' ^:a)^es an objective case him, 

£^ 6e eSSS ^^'^ ™^-at (transitive) him,' where the Aim 

'T/i/^^»rr2^ -^^Ki ^ ^T^^' ^^^ passive construction can 

*c^ ''<'«c/t,^^ -^l:'.-!,- '^^ "^"^ ^^y 'lie was laughed-at' 

/^^^'^ '-beo^;^*^ 1^' conclusion ' becomes in the passive 

e/-&»'^'-«J»oC*'^^ '^,- ^T'^^^'** ' • 'They came to this 
becol'^^^^^^^i^ ^"'''*" ^^« come-to.' 

^''ZT «=H^*^ ^^"xran ^r** *^ «°«e Intransitive 
--^. ^ ^r^,^---e THUS the int^nsitive 

•«??»/ «..««. **^;«^"'^' ««rf^./««^; run, 



VERBS. 137 

4. From a few Intransitive Verbs, Transitive deriva- 
tives are formed called Causatives, si^\iym% to cause 
or produce the action indicated by the original verb: thus 
from sit we obtain sd^ meaning to 'make to sit'; from 
/^, lay\ horafall^feii'^ from rise, raise-, from drink, drench. 

The student must be on his guard against supposing 
that an Intransitive is Transitive whenever a noun follows 
it. A noun of kindred meaning to that of the verb accom- 
panies many Intransitives, not as an object but as an ad- 
verbicU modification. In Latin Grammar this construction 
is called the Cognate Accusative: ludum ludere, <to 
play a game/ vitam vivere, *to live one's life/ are ex- 
amples in both languages. 'To run a race/ 'to walk 
a mile/ *to dream a dream/ 'to fight a good fight,' *to 
sleep the sleep of death ' are illustrations of this construc- 
tion. We describe these nouns as Cognate Objectives. 

140. Conversely, some Transitive Verbs are used 
Intransitively. Compare the following: 

Transitive. Intransitive. 

He broke the glass. The glass broke. 

They moved the chair. The chair moved. 

I slammed the door. The door slammed. 

He opened the lid. The lid opened. 

The sun melted the snow. The snow melted. 

We reformed the criminal. The criminal reformed. 

Some writers regard these intransitive uses as apparent 
rather than real, and consider the verbs to be Reflexives 
with an object itself understood. 

14L Verbs of Incomplete Predication. Many 
intransitive verbs make no sense as predicates, unless they 
are followed by some noun, adjective, or verb in the infinitive 
mood. To say « He is/ * They can,' * We became,* * You 
will,' « She seems,' is meaningless until we add some word 
to complete the sense. Thus we give significance to these 




>t^iii/ 



^^^7S OF BNGUSS <^^M.>\ V/. 

led; 'He is come,' * iney ^ *^^ w' 

ae rich/ 'We became partners/ 'YO\k wUl ^^^. 
i vexed.' Such verbs are called Verbs of ^^^ded 
^cation, and the word or words which are ^-^cate. 
^se are called the Complement of the Pre^^^^g^tv- 
grow^ looky feel^ in some of their uses are i^ 
lis kind. ^ ^ of 

I transitive verbs require, always or in sotti^^j^g 
a similar complement. If ure say * The y^pe 
eaty/ the sense is complete; but if we say « ^ ^i^ 
I Walpole,' the sense is incomplete until we ^^ ' 
iment 'a peer,' or * smgry/ or 'continue ministQj/^ 
'called' is a complete predicate in the sente^^^ 
ter called his valet,' meanino- * summonGA hin> ^/^ 
ice': it is an incomplete predicate if it signifj^^ 
I name to him,' until the name is added; * Th^ 
lied his valet a thief,' or 'Jazy'. *I think you * 
a genius,' * a fool,' * clever,' 'mad,' to complete tj^^ 

ame ^V^«/^ is applied in some books to Intransi^ 
generally, m others to Intransitive verbs of incom- 
hcation. As there is this ambiguity in its meaning 
;ourse IS to dispense with its use altogether. 
Auxiliary and Notional Verbs. WW 
^e conjugation of the verb, we shall see th^. ^ Ve 
iferent forms are made by means of othe^ ^. ^ 
-* therefore called Auxiliaries (from Lat. au^^rf,^ 
because tliey help to conjugate the verb). ""'W/' 
P^rts of the verbs de, have, viill, shall, ^ ^h^ 
^jg Auxiliaries, and when so employed ar^* ^^ 
-^ /c^x- inflexions of which in our EngUsh conjug 5^^ 
^fi(rv-ive. ^ Thus 'I shall have written' is iiij^^^ 
^n 4^nG fn/3ected form, scripsero, *you were b^jj^^ 



i 



f 



/ 



e 
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Bvit tliG verbs Aaz/^, zai/J, sAa//, 
\ of" tJ:ieir" oivxi which are dropped 

used SLS £1X2X1 liarics. 'He tviil do 
cieterxxiixaeci to da it,' as well as ' 
Jn tlxG former ca,se z£//// is not an au ; 
-^5^2^^ signifies ^i?ss^ss ^w^herk I say * J 
merely SLxixiliary Tvhen I ssLy * I hav 
mesLns ^permission in * You may try 
listry Tiriien we sa>r ' ITou won't find 
your best.' Verbs wbich are used 
^Tze;:;^, and not merely ^^ st^l^s/t^t^ 
conjugsLtion of other verbs, are cal 



source o£ tbe a,Gt:ioT^ xs " 

A true Impersonal Verb there 

^ ^» TmxyeTSonz 

two examples ot ZrtxG -t* jt^ ^^ 

lish, ,ne/^/n^s and ^^^-^^t^^^^^x^y-d; 
of rhetor/c ratliex- ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ iub 
case: /lence it ^^/^'^^^ ^^rrae, Wi^. 
two Impersonstls is rxic^ tlie ^^ 



in m^/A//gj^s ^^^^^^^'ff^rerxt verh 
seem/ which wsls ^ "* _ ^ stnd si 

' It rains/ ^ it f^^^'^^^^l^ but 
moDly called Iml^^^^ ^_ sLslced 



subject, g/. I£ -^^ cSLTXTXOt sj 

' What freezes P ' ^^^rrxxxx^tiaal 
the //stands: tb^ ^^ 
^omcQ of the SLC^tic^'^^ 




-e>Q 







itences to illma«*»«'e /^^ 

e resting.' '^ JDon't p^'^ 

I.*-' The <i«X« *?,T^«.C^«S6,V^of 
ieat will keep. ' ^e «»^'?V^ C >0b *'^f . 

'tences to sho-^ tbtU tbf, , , ^%>.r*tCi- 

«d intxansiti velr -—«>«%; ,>,^ ^t %>v^? 

> grow. '*<<C^ V. . ^N • 

"tie terms y>vw!«**«'» v^^^ '***''^i>, 

»f these terms ^ou woo/^j ''^''tijij. ***^.«kw'^ 

» respecti veiy, and poiot o„V^PIt. ?*"' <y . ^^ 

3 class (as TiansitiVe, /xM«i^ '. '**'*^^> t^fl. «•- 

^fo-lJ, Notion./ or A^tiv^, ^ ^'^-ie^: 



W both as compietepl^ "^ Ui t^ 



'^->^£:^^^ 



i 



\ 









144. ^^^^%lcycd. Tense, If 
. ***^ vToX*^^' f^ Ii^ve almost ^ 

W. «,^ J^'*^^ j,e v^f ^ effect r^ 
inflexions of ^r^'^^fj^^fthes^^ 

meaning of t'' tt^^^J^%,,a, ^^ 
^mo has ove»^ ** /£«?!<«'^» Time / • 
viz.. L-r A'^'^-Cf' tHree forms 4*^, 
theU::;en, tl^^ . * ^^din^iy speecl, 

longer empl^^^ - ^ forni of g 

whether ***%v,r «*** ''^•^ °^ « 

the doer o*" * , 

by the vert»- form « ? ve, 

^** or %^^'''"' ^'^ * 

"^nted.** ^htf form of a v^, 

^^'^iense ^^J^ttie action is r. 



tion. . r a verb which f ,^or^ 

t«>vv-.^ i<a the form ot ^ "^ ^f xti*^* 

vmber is ^" - . ^f one thing ot o^ 
\er V7e are speaKing ^ 

^^^- ^ , r a verb which ^^ for 

irson is the form ot a ^„t-.-,^^ <^t&^^ r>^r 

^" t». s»bi=c. of «>« "S ,5, <" "" 

speaker, for the person » '=»» 

= other thing. .„„ , .he ^^""^ 

« «haU treat of these modificatxons of the 

^^- '• Voice . e and * 

,f. ^S" "•- - "° ^"'"^ " ^'"' v.rb 

'=*%fto"'" Vole b *" /Tthf 8 "o.teOC« 

i^ p fa verl> 

-Z '"*»^''"' Voi« is that '""Jhrsc-t'"'' 

7>, **• _ Object of the acxi" 

Ae "* 4 « -^ the subject 

^C^*'e^»^^'^t«s stabbed Caesar.' ^^^""l oi the act of 
ce. % e*j^ * *"«Presents the doer or ag^n ^^^ ^ctive 

'^or J^ ' «C^f ^"^ by the verb : stabbed ^^ ] ^^^^^, the 
e , °^ «.^ « J"^^ ^as stabbed by Brutus,^ ^^ recipient 
OH. .*>^«t^>^^i*f «ce, represents the °^f ssive voice. 

^**^S : -0,0$ stabbed is m the P ^^ ^^^^, is in 
*^Jeot of the sentence, when ^^ ^^^ ^^^.^n, 
L *^» the object or receiver ^^^ b 



'" to 



*J«<=t of the sentence, w^*® ^f the action, 
*"^* the object or receiver ^^^^ ^erb 

,;; '° ^ci^^ri^^^'^^I^s the action d^^^-l^action wiU be 
si^^-^^^^^^^i^ the passive conjt^ ^^^^^ ^^^,t 
"^^ ** ^ ^ ^' '^ely. only Transitiv 



I 



> 



f 

( 



nrtXG pSLTtS of thi 

perfect jpsurticiple of 
voic^ : * X 47X9 luJurGd , 
* Tlicy 'v^ill ^^ SLSsistGC 

X4:0. rrhG reaciei i 
*X ^ar^v come,' 'You 
/alien,' fn "which the 
tGi^sGS tliGrcfore sltg i I 
ivere. Xn 'J am injvi 
£v/ig^^^^^^ and ^i^Jwr/Sfl^ a i 

SLrrivGdL,' the particijp 
is SL slight dLiffercTiot 
is strrivGd/ ' Hg is / 
gOTiG.* ' Hg ^izs- go 
goziG ' calls a-ttentioi 
CGrtaln state, TisLiriGly 
cotug and gone,' t>^ 
hecomes unsuita. fyl^ 
longer continues H^^^ 

147. Vcrb^ -^^ I 

two forms of jy^^ 
object or the oth^^ f 
A few illustrations '•'^ 



-/ 



. He told me a story- 



^ou granted him J 
permission. 

'^bey awarded hi^^^ -/ 
a prize. 

The reader 

«el^ m^ the V 



to/tiepiwp^ 



... "'^M \ 

"^^ n^^ature. but to 1. «u*^i 

)r •g<>as.you-please/ about fi^gUsh synt^^' 
expressions even in good Writers. ^tied 

ct after the passive verb i% called the R^^^^bject 
hether it is the Direct or the Indirect ^^^^ M 
retained the reader can easily detertnit^^ lent 
position of the two objects in the equiya^ich 
»ressed in the active voice and noticing Mr^^Jie 
equires a preposition when it comes last. ^^' 
1 requires a preposition i% t\iQ Indirect ObJ^ ^t 
e you your fault,' becomes '1 for^vv^ your i^H^f 
«rill allow you your expenses,' *I will allow y^^^ 
you ' ,- *I have %ot you the book,' * I bave ^^ 
r you.' In each example you is the Indire^ 

lere is a curious use of certain transitive ver?>^ 
v^e form with a passive meaning. I^ ^^tjt^^ 
erbs of active form and passive meaning are 
si-passive: vqfiuJo, <I am beaten,' ^xu/o, */ 
i,' are examples. Some of our English Quasi- 
)S express sensations ; we say of a thing that 
:, /as/^s nice, sme//s sweet,' whereas it is really 
/, taste, and smell the thing. In like i^ar\„ 
; a sentence 'reatfs badly,' that a bool^ ^^"Cr 
hat a house */e/s readily.' Sel/f 

>ods, or changes of form assumed by a v^^* 
i/T4srGWit ways in which the action is thoug^^ ^^ 



e Jxidicrative Mood contains the forms usetj ^i> 
^t:.^t:crx^dits of fact, (a) to ask questions. 



I 



\ 







^^^ «^^ ?S^ 1Y.e verb *" te 

singular is used to-day *= g jeO^® , 
3er and of poetry, tVve ^f^ ^60^ 
indicative and the subjunctive ^^ 
ordinary speech only in the 3 o«?^ 
present tense, so long as we cooi ^^ m 
tenses. 7%^ steaUst, He sUalS, ^^^e t 
«*<»« j/<ra/, tf he steal, are subj'l'' ^ge oi 
no longer employ /^m in the l»i*& <.s ^^ 
sum-total of inflexional differeOf ^a °* 
according as the mood is iodi<^* a «/ ** " 
represented by the forms he steals ^ ^et* 

tensif;„ J*^ **"''«'"' should tO»^® * 

tenses conjugated below : «o »* 

^"^■U. /^ "^ t>«s vrete 

(». /.•: "^st l>«- vreit 




PI '3- /is ^^ "^ «=' \ »'^\ 

"'^ '"e^ -be^ ^ere » past * ^ 

"«e to this vert>_ Tl-n other J gai^' jj pi^ ^ee 

froStL'''"^ '^hi 1« «=»*« use offetive ^^ 
modern fingiish^. nrhe soW«" 




\^ 
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o^^\^ 



UtaTXixnar, some are identical *** — - , rr»,Tri of W^ -i:-,,^ »-»- ^^ ««^x- 
and others >vhich differ, differ only in the ^^^^^^^e auxiliary. ^ ^^^^^g^ 
asked whether any particular tense-form. which ,s identical "^ ^^t, the 
ance m both mois!" subjunctive or indicative in a certain <:f ^t^^stio^ 
answer will be suggUted, tf we substitute for the tense-form ^^, ^ ver^^ 
an equivalent exp^Lion compounded with the verb /^ be. as the ^^^^ 
^. marks the difference between subjunctive and indicative by ^^^^^ 
tion in its inflexions. Thus, suppose we wish to determine the^ 
spoke, in « The master asked who spoke ; if we convert •^/^'^^ 'l^^-^yf .i,e 
jr/^fl>§/«^ we see that the mood is indicative. Again, supposing >v^ " 
asked the mood of /o/d, in ' I should not believe him even if ^^ f^^^//^f" 
truth,' if /<;/^=a;«j telling, the mood is indicative, if /^/^==«^f^ ^'^'^^r \e 
the mood is subjunctive. SimUarly, '1 ^«^/^ do it if I ^^Z .J'^^^^^i^At 
itself into *I were able to do it if I w^^ willing'; it would ^^^^^f^^'^^f^ 
to replace could by was able, so we may say that coulU is used witl^ f^Z^7 
force of the subjunctive here; but as 'iHWk^d' mig:ht be ^^P\^f^ "^^ 
either *w^^r wilUng' or 'was willing;* We may regard l^kea eitn^^ 
subjunctive or as indicative. 

155. Finite and Infinite forms af the Vei-O, 

Thus far we have dealt with those parts of the verh whif^^ 
are called finite. When we say *Iran/ the action Gxpi'Gss^^ 
by the verb is limited in various ways. Thus it is limited 
as regards number ; it is one person who ran. It is limited 
as regards person ; it is /, not tAou nor A^y that ran. ft is 
limited as regards the time when the running took place ; 
the running is not occurring now, nor is it going to occur iH 
^e future; it occurred in the past A verb, with th^ ^ . 
^hich it denotes thus limited or restricted as regard^ ^^0^ 
^^^ber, and time, is said to be a finite verb, (^^j^^u, 
•^"^^^ aiGatis 'limited,' 'bounded,' 'restricted,' (froiv. ^^^^ 
•^''''^> 'ioandaries'). la^f"" 

thes^^'^ to^ verb can also be used in various forms ^^ ^^ 
Ij^ ^ ^^it^tioTis, and it will then express merely the i^^of 
y o^^^^ C^^ state) without denoting that the action j^^j^a 
eti^^^g^^^ ^^ t)y more than one, or by any parti^ula*" 
^^^i/, ox- at any particular time', '^^ese forms i^^l^ng 

^^ tl»Xs J^oxttt ^e QuesUon 28 at the end of this chaptej^ 



Vnfte«o.i has vani^ed, and the preposition »««be«a^^ ">^" Si 

simple infinitive. When the infinitive » «X°yed ^*^^essaiy to b« 

thai sometMng 1. purposed to be done, or that it « fit or o^^r ««•»»*' 

done. «M inlasJ inThlch the gerand preceded by^f , A^' Geruodial 

preposiUons. would express the same meaning, we caU it »" 

Infimuve. The foUowiiw examples illustrate its use: ^^^ \x&)X- 

„-p«^ came to taj'^e that hatb ea« fo A,ar, !«* » . These 

He u much to U */w , J*,,, troubles are hard 



fe boTfu ' 'This is saa w &//. 
ho,SV^andabo«eA.,^/.. 



- ««ve a House to let ana a **' ^^ 

'« 'orL •^''''^*» Forms in -ing' ^ We ^<>^J^% to 
WS "^ -^»«. which are a ca"f /f/-^* f^jiry form 
■'V a^' ^S'^ners are disposed to describe ev^^^ ^o 
i*^'« 2 L^i^«°t participle. NOW what Jf. P^^xisting 
«> ««3 to^^» ^ith thesS forms as we «"(! *h^^^i„g with 
•coN^ons ?^^ *h«°> such names as are ^^^^%sh. To 
C^^ %2 ^^^'^^'^ they perform in """^ern Eog ^^^ ^^ 
'•^y^^Z/''^^ '^nd the functions as they «^„, ^^ ,he 
Vo>o^,^ ago is a worthy object of mqm J' of 

O^ -G ? ^« at variance about the early ^^ ^^^^ 
-C^«>- Hil?^' ^e will approach the treatm ^^„r ,^ 

•oA.*^ ^f'^^'-i*^ encumbrances and wiU en^ ^^^ ^^ 

^^^•^iption of them as shaU be approp 
^ *he present day. 
*«e sentence— 

^ the sick is a noble T°''^' -rtion, employ- 
^ays can we make this ass ^^^,^^^ ^d 

""^ of the verb Af<»^ to^ 
**»e sentence unchangeu ? 

^*>.^./the sick is a noble worlc'^and 
^ the sick is a noble ^f^^. . „r ^^a/'"^' 

^^ say /. >*.«/. or ^i'.^^jZreof the sick.' 
^^me as if we said ' Tne t 



/ 



I^Tovir ^rt^^i^ is SL noun, Sa it is clear 

of tlxG v^ej-l> A^of/ are equivalent to 

thsLt ^4^ A^^^/' is the simple infinitive. 

is G^vidGixtly sl txqvlti z it takes the ai 

folloirv^ed l^y sl noua dependent on il 

Thus only A^a/slntg^ in tbe third sei 

sidGrsLtion, V^hsLt stre ure to call it ? 

(a^) Some say a. xio-ixn. But is 
naiy Txoxin ? Na, £or it takes an 
instead of being^ foUowGdi lyy a posse: 



(^y Same say an infir^tn^^. ^ - 
just tfie same as ^ ^^ .^^r^ tHe sick z 
thererore ^ae//f^ is in^i^^tive. 

r \ o ^^T-andL. The Ge 

(/:) Some say a. S^^^-^^**"* . ^^,.#-«;„ 

is a verba/ noun, oooox:ri«sr "I ^f^^'^^^, 

this pecui/aritr tiiat, ^^^^^^Zrhiah i 
noun. Just as the ^r&ro ^^^ ^^ ^^ 

noun. This ^^^^"^"f^^^^^^j-y^^ when , 
character of the: ■**'*='5f% f^^r Aaa/in^' it 
sick is a noble w^ork* 

in the objectivre ^^^' ^^^^s to call 

Now if a l'^'^^^" „„, ^r b. Gerat 
an iDSaitive, ox- ^ ^ ^ matter of sir 



do so, and it resHly ^^ ^^ ixiHriitive is ^ 
name he selects j ^"^^ ^ ^lr^^<iy ^^^^ ^^ 



IS a noun. :Bixt ^^ ^^^^^nds, there is 
tive with /a on ^^^^^/initiv^^ ' ^'^^o S( 



pressing the n^m^ * ^ ^^^ already bavt 
form in -in^, ^^^ ^ 1>^/^^^ ^^ ^^ 9 
verbal noun, w^itt^ ^^^^ £rc^i^ <^^^^^8 1] 
advantage in rc^^^^^^^^^U ^^^^^ ^^ ^] 



noun; %o wre in^X rZ^ th^i^ - 



VTS OF ENGLJSJt ^^^ ^ V^' 

I is a verbal «<>«« ^^/I ^i ^ W;" 
a transitive verb, caU W*^ ^^^r 



take ^^,^".0 



^^ is t\\e 
rely different from all these noun-form^^ T:o 
1 -ing. Participles are adjective? J^x^ vci 
of the preceding fonns with a parti^^^ oi ^ 
found a noun with an adjective, a nar^^^^me; 
irord which limits the application of the tx^ 
/ery serious confusion ind^^d. ^P^^ 

ciple is a verbal adjective. The ^fL^ 

a transitive verb differs from an c^x^^^^ 
taking an object. 'y% 

the sentence *I saw a doctor healing ^^mP 
iling refers to * doctor/ limiting the applic^i-/^y 
\y and at the same time takes an object ^^ 
as the verb in its finite iovms would take as ^y 
itients: e,g, 'He healed his patients.' 

'. beginners inclined to describe every verbal f^riij 
participle ? 

;, as a fact, we do make use of a lar^^ 
present pardciples in the conjugation of our 
tlie tenses expressing incomplete action are 
ihe aid of this participle in -ing-, * I am ^vritiT^tr ' 
speaking/ 'He will be waiting,' 'They \^;u ^^ 
hin^,' are examples, and the reader will ^^hI jj^^rf 
chax they illustrate a very common foi^^ii^ ^^ 
Except in conjugating the imperfect ^ o/* ^K 
lio wever, the participle in -ing is not lar^J^^e^ ^ 
/U^h we might possibly say * Meeting Si^j/^^^d 
^u were in town, I came to see you,' yet ^^ ^^ ^^a 
ilsiGly to say ' I met Smith and heard you ^^jj^ m 
jr Jaav^ oome to see you.' 

p^^K.rtici:p>le in -/^^ is an active participle, j^ is 
U^<i t:tkG Present Participle, and we shall gj^e i^ 



.bough it ^;f Japle. - i* 
rf.i« <--^rorI'^--"'Pn faction suU ^« 

l,«« *****^ ^icipl« ** ^ tTo longer 

»ctio*» ^^ called tft ace ^ A«.. 

'**" ""n Notice tJ'-^^^frti-PS " thuv 

^ ^s tenses oi j^** ^ jje ^%old^' °' I 

«struction »« , ^e Seri^'^K ou^e 'I h, 
coostru g^ cfri» , ^^^„ carat ^ 

stolen/ sf^^ ^y %t^*^'^^io^/^rneT^ 
^^^ v./- y^^"' *^ ^H»^ \x^^^'^ lost my 

obvious th^^^ia, ^^^ ** ^ tJai5 "'^e Of 
a have (or * P^^^t*^P*^f eri'*' ^1*^ V ^r: 

a^ slept' J^^ ^^^^% ^^ '^o^-^^'^-'C^^ 



or past, D*;^ r^^'a 



r^tV tJ^ ^^ndial infinitive marking Purpose: 

,1.0, J " verbal N<"«»^* '*'■■• ''■^•• 

\ ^" -'"a. Gerund. . 

^. .-ie Active » -'«^- 
(1. Present PartiCP'* 

V Past Participle m ■«»• 
Ulustrationa of these fo^** , .j^ao 

^ iff git on* *^ 
• '^'W5^/L'"'°"eht flo**"*;^ task.* ' ^ * 



^^e G^** ^ora»« ^^ »»*^«Wi^-' noticed 

«t.cJt ,/f ttese fc^f;5*-^-fe is a stick ^^idpl^.*^^, j"^ « 
'■'* « « S.a"'*"^"^^ ^^^ »» -.V^r ^*'* 5Tro^ tbat » ^ that 



iNFLRXTONS O 

163. 111. 'r^^S^. 
Tense marlts (i) the time a 
action as occurring. Now time i 
Future. So far therefore as the ti 
taken into account, we shall have I 
wrote, I shall write. 

But tense marks not or\ly the ti 

described as occurring, but also (i 

incompleteness at that time. 

finished, done, completed, perfect 

it must be unfinished, not yet dc 

still in progress, at that time. Bi 

must be either finished or not fii 

without reference to its ch 

not finislied, and our mention 

will then be undetennined or inc 

Henceji as i«re may indicate 

present, past, or future time, an 

each of those times (i) as in a fi 

in a progressive condition, or (3 

being already finished or still in 

indefinite, we slia.ll have nine di 

differences skx& expressed. The 

these nine F^rimary Tenses 



Time 



Imoerfect, Jn complete. I _ /- 

Uiinnxsliecl, JProgressive ( ^^""^ 
Continuous 



Present! lam ^v^^ritins j j have 

Past I I was vvriting I j ^^j , 

Future I shall he writing / j shall 
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164. Remarks on the Tenses. 

I. Tbe Pirfeot Contliiiious Tenses. There is an additional set of 
tenses, by which we indicate that an action has been, had been, or will 
have been going on, and also that it still is, was, or will continue to be, 
in progress. Thus we may say *I have been writing all the morning,' 
which signifies that my writing has been going on in the past and is not 
yet over but still continues. *I have written all the morning* would 
imply that my writing was now completed or done. Similarly, * I had 
been waiting an hour when he met me' means that my waiting was still 
in progress and had lasted some time when he arrived. ' I shall have 
been travelling for six hours when I reach Bristor mean» that my 
journey will have lasted for six hours and will not yet be finished when 
I arrive at Bristol. These tenses are called — 

Present Perfect Continuous . • I have been writing 
Past Perfect Continuous ... I had been writing 
Future Perfect Continuous . • I shall have been writing 

9. Other so-called Tenses. We may have occasion to describe an 
action as about to begin, and to do this may use the verb go in combination 
with the principal verb, and say * I am going to write.' In some books 
on grammar, *I am going to write,* *I was going to write,* *I shall be 
going to write,* are called Intentional Tenses, or Paulo-post-future 
Tenses. They are however not tenses at all. Compound Tenses are 
formed only by the assistance of the auxiliary verbs, and go is not an 
auxiliary verb. We express an action as on the point of beginning 
equally well when we say •! am about to write,* but no one proposes 
to call this form of expression a tense. In Latin there was a class of 
derivative verbs called Inceptives, which marked the fact of the com- 
mencement of an action by their suffix -sco: e.g, pallesco^ *I turn pale,* 
calescOf *I grow warm,* silvescit^ *it runs to wood.* The verbs tum^ 
grawt run, in these connections express the beginning of the act, but we 
do not regard them as contributing to the formation of Inceptive tenses. 

On similar grounds we must reject the so-called Emphatic Tenses 
formed by using the verb doi *1 do think so,' 'He did say that,* 'Do 
tell me.' 

3. Modes of Tense Formation. With the exception of the Present 
Indefinite and the Past Indefinite, all our tenses are formed by the use 
of auxiliaries. The Past Indefinite undergoes inflexion to mark the 
change of time: 'I wrote,' 'I walked.' It is sometimes called the 
Preterite, or Aorist. 

A glance down the columns of Imperfect and of Perfect Tenses will 
enable the reader to see the principle on which these tenses are formed. 
The Imperfect Tenses are formed by combining some part of Ae with 



the Present Jf^^^^ t^P.J'fc Tenses «e f, 
some part °i ^'^>xf^ forS!/?«"«Ple. 

The Future tenses med by eh^ ^^^s **a 

infinitive mood. 

st^d that the r°'t.Jli^J^, ^.-"perfect le, 



must 
It the worua * — -- ^m imperfect fp 

action as regards co^pj^^^. and I, [^L" „,. 
mar he finds amadam de«:nbed as 'Imperfect.' and 
•I was loving' be S^^^^^J " «? *** »« Imperfect 1 
a Past Tense, Again, amav,^ « called 'Pafect,' ai 
derings given of it xs * '°^«^; hence he gets the not 
Tense U necessarily * i'ast Tense. Now Perfectum 
'completed': Imp^r/ectum meaoa 'unfinished,' 'incom 
To gain a clear conception of this distinction, let i 



LUC aciioii IS "1 i'»'-'6'~ — - — «*«i»«wucu, or xiupcriect. 
on at this moment and is therefore rightly described 
perfect. When he has finished walking across the ro 
has reached the other side,* 'He has walked across th 
this necessarily imply that the action is past? As soon 
finished, it is certainly past. But in saying * He has rej 
side,* we are thinking rather that he is there now, than 
}>elongs to past time. The action is ended, but it is only 
its consequences continue present with us. If the action 
quences are over and done with, the Perfect Tense is no 
Priate. We should not say 'I have written a letter last 
^rote a letter*: the action took place some time ago. «I 
? better* signifies that my letter has just now been comple 
it is. 



5. Advantages of our Mode of Tense Formatton. 
auxiliary verbs, we are able to express d^tmcfaons of time a 
^^^1 with a minut^ess and accuracy to wMi 0,1, 13 
*"iable tn o** • A ^/ in Latin means both «he loves 

1 "^' ^^avt means *I nave *<>v^' • . 
'^^«d.* wy^^ jg p^j Indefinite, or Aonst. 

(5 rp, ^ ^^„x Tndeflnl^ should be noted 

^' The Uses of taie present ltttt« 

/-» ^ .11 expresses an action goin| 

Dr J ' ^^ tense occasionally ^^^ely: 'How fast it ra 
r^^} time, but it does this veO^ , OeneraUy we sho 

^^ "^ * canter,' 'The kettle^Lgsions as these, and in 
^^nt Imperfect even in such eXF present Indefinite tc 

«ct5 '.^ be impossible to empf ^ g. We say 'What areyi 
'^ "^ progress at the present tn^ 






-- it gives a 
: c?-- ^vr- aj^a. is frequently used in the 

^^cM _ '^^a-Vespeare sayi,' 'Xenophon lU- 
•cP^ '^\C^^ remarks' 

M'^* ^9 \tt verbs. When the subject 
-vi"^. ^^-i tt»e verb is in the singular ; 
le *^^^ plural, the verb is in the plural. 

*erson. 

= liave an inflexion marking the Second 
1^, j^.est, Iffved-st, these fotms occur only in 
r prayer and °' poetry, not in ordinary 

tHe Third Person Singular Present Indica- 
^^so obsolete in conversation and is used 
7*aic diction is employed for the purpose of 
affected. The suflix -s is the only inBexion 
**irvives in common use. 

endings were originally Personal Pro- 
* Of the First Person, -m, is still visible in 
^he m of m^- Compare the Latin suw», 

J^notins irk their disguises as endings 
'd Third Persons Singular of the verb 
^o very obscure by-paths of philology, 
^tsue this inquiry at a later time. 
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167. Weak and Strong Verbs. According to their 
mode of forming the Past Tense, verbs are called Weak or 
Strong. 

A ^Veak Verb is one which forms its Past Tense by 
adding -ed^ -d, or -/, to the present : walked^ laved, dreamt. 

A Strong Verb is one which forms its Past Tense by 
change oi vowel and without the addition of a suffix. 

The Past Participle of a Weak Verb is of the same form 
as the Past Tense : / walked, (I l^^ve) walked. 

The Past Participle of a Strong Verb (i ) sometimes ends 
in -en, (2) sometimes has a different modification of the 
vowel from that of the Past Tense, and (3) sometimes is of 
the same form as the Past Tense : I drove ^ (I have) driven', 
I sprang, (I have) sprung 'y I stood, (I have) stood. 

168. Suppose that a verb forms its Past Tense m -d or -/ and also 
changes its vowel : are we to caU it Weak or Strong? 

In such a case, look at the Past Participle- If this is formed in -«f , 
then probably the verb is stronc. But if it is not formed in -m, we can tell 
whether the verb is to be classed as Weak or Strong only by tracing it 
back to an earlier peHod and discovering how it was origmally con- 
jugated. The safest practical guide is the fonnaUon of the Past Tense 
m -rf or -/. Vc^bs ^th a Past Tense forxned m this manner are with 
very few exceptions WeaV v^rh^ The following are however Strong 
Verbs, though their Pa^T^ ends in -// ot -/. for this -rf or ^ is in 
these instances a part of fiT^ «. ¥&ta a**^ "°* ^^ inflexion of the 

Ut, shoot, sluU, tlu, tggf. ' ' . '■'t f^gad, iinnd . 

169. The foUowing ' t'ts concerted with these two conj„gatio« 
deserve notice \ ^ 

(a) The verbs which \^\r^r.^ *^ ♦!,* atron^ conjugation are old verbs 
and of English orig^^ ^T^'Ltv^^^^""^ °^^^ '^^^ ^^' 
Tense and Past Pa^tidpleli J!Z l^aphed, boycotted. Many verbs 

once Strong have become whouV^r^ti^r "^"^^ '^^'^ '^'^^ '^'f*^ 
was formerly clewue, clave, cloven!^ jW sh^^^^^, sheared was formerly 
shear, shore, shorn. For a verb oririnallv Weak to have become Strong 
is an exceedingly rare occurrence : w^ar and hide are examples of this 
unusual process. 

(b) Most of the Strong Verbs originally formed their Past Tense by 
reduplication: we see this mode of formation at work m \^;xX.m perfects 

* GoW% Method of English- P- '*3- 



A '^f^'^foe ^""^ distinction '» ^ 

;!'«Stir"'"« ^* «>e was ^.a^- 

• (/9 7T. ^'^''«=« The meat w« /^*^ • 

f^' ^i^ ™* «°d of the » T '** noticed. , vo^«^ -J,,' 

sinpf; To ZX^°"' '^"^on^if^^"'- (Notice, hov^*'' 

'^J^tiy^^F''"^ofno^i^Z^' so, pl<M.j,.s, played. }^cP^^ 

S'^'^Vo^ consonant. prec^'~ -*»''= «>. laid,faiJ'!Z voj^ 
*'4!7/^'*''to««*th^*^ by a„ accented ^°^ sh'^'^ 
,»- '''•^•^re/ifr.raii but *''°'*"n<:»a.tion as short s 6^' 

T^^ thQi/^ the following lu , «fc ^ 

f«don,;''^ast Tense and f?*^ °^ Strong and ^^f?e«»<^ 
to fee] ; *W about the pn-r^^* I>articiple, the s'^ j- li 
^«eQj7 uncertainty. Fq^^^^^ parts of which he »f ^ 
tiT'^O* ^ alphabeticaj . '^^^r^'i^^rice of refere^ 
*«' V^^sin classes, acco>:,.* distribution of Stro*'^ 
'° those * I'ense and Past?"^"^ *° *^^i' mode of ^-c**^ 
«ages Hose researches *^articip»Ie, is of no value ^ 
**'Sch^Ou, language. J,?^'?^ theria back to the ^ 
^. %nS ^*' ""any of the ve^. '^^ Questions at the _ -^^ 
S.>P,1 The reader sho,f,^^ omit ted fi-om these lisp^ 
?^^^ Jiarts and mark ^^"^ '^^' ***^ ^■'"^""u^^^ Z^^ 
^'^S? ^?; \^ ^V^^as' i>^rtioiple most e^-- ^ 



-. ^ . u ^ ..o --"O,,, . witia ^ ^ave to foxrr-r: 

fie ^ifect tense: tha„^ -^^ «^hs.<- h«. u a.slsi^ 

•"A^Jincipai parte Of '^Jr^ j^e max Wunder »^ 



^-^ 



^i^fs -'- ^ 



ts 



rotig. 



^^anically to repeat sprtnsTj 

^^^^ng, spr'^^n^y sprangr^ but if 

r^^ in the habit of using them, 

^, it is mucli less likely that 



IT. pTe6»ei t^ ^ '^** «« those less frequently used, or 

's are ■'WeaSs., *^*^», . . ,. .. 

^ ^t» the list of Strong Verbs indicates 



St o€ Str^^, 



^' fart. 
*^o<ae 



^ Verbs. 



t 



^:::'^w 






J^asf 



en) 



^fsaken 
^t Cgotten) 

^'^Wn, hewed 



Pres, 

lade 

fV. laded 
lie lay 

mow 

H^. mow^ed 
rise rose 

rive IV, rived 
seethe sod 

fV. seethed 
sew^ fV, sewed 
so^ PV. sowed 
shake shook 
shear (shore) 

IV, sheared 
shine shone 
slie-w W.she'wed 
sHo-w W.sho-wred 
shrink 
sit 



la.dexi 

laded 

lain 

mo^vn 

nciowed 

risen 

riven 

sodden 

seethed 

sewn, se^ved 

so^^n, soared 

sliSLlcen 

slxorn 

sIiesLred 

slxone 

slievn:! 



\ 



slioivn 

shrank, slirunk. (slirunken) 

sat sat 

slay slevr slain 

slide slid slid (slidden) 

sling slung slung 

slink slunk slunlc 

smite smote smitten 

stride strode stridden 

strive strove striven 

s'^^ear sw^ore si^orn 

s^well srwollen * 
W. swelled siw^eUed. 



INFLEXIONS OJ^ VEI^BS. 



Pre$. 


Past 


F. Part. 


Pres. 


Peut 


P- Pari. 


tear 


tore (tare) 


torn 


PV. 


waked 


waked 


thrive 


throve 




thriven 


wear 


wore 


worn 


throw 


threw 




thrown 


weave 


wove 


woven 


tread 


trod 




trodden (trod) 


win 


won 


won 


wake 


woke 




woke 


wring 


wrung 


wrung 
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172. List of \Veak Verbs. 

The following verbs show a departure from the regular 
formation of the Past Tense and Past Participle in -d or -/. 



Pres. 


Past 


P. Part, 


Pres. 


Past 


P. Part. 


bend 


bent 


bent 


kneel 


knelt 


kneh 


bereave 


bereft 


bereft 


lay 


laid 


laid 




bereaved 


bereaved 


lean 


leaned 


leaned 


beseech 


besought 


besought 




leant 


leant 


betide 


betid 


betid 


learn 


learned 


learned 


bleed 


bled 


bled 




leamt 


learnt 


blend 


blended 


blent 


leave 


left 


left 






blended 


light 


Ughted.lit lighted, lit 


breed 


bred 


bred 


make 


made 


made 


cast 


cast 


cast 


pent confine) Panned 


penned, pent 


catch 


caught 


caught 


pen (Mrrite) penned 


penned 


clothe 


clothed 


clothed 


raise 


raised 


raised 




cla<i 


dad 


read 


read 


read 


dream 


dreamed 


dreamed 


rend 


rent 


rent 




dreamt 


dreamt 


rid 


rid 


rid 


dwell 


dwelled 


dwelled 


set 


set 


set 




dvirelt 


dwelt 


seek 


sought 


sought 


flee 


flea 


fled 


shoe 


shod 


shod 


flow 


flowed 


flowed 


speed 


sped 


sped 


gird 


giir^ed 


girded 


weep 


wept 


wept 




girt 


girt 


work 


wrought 


wrought 


have 


had 


had 




worked 


worked 



Help has a Strong P. Part, holpeni «He hath holpen his servant 
Israel.' 

Lose had a P. Part, lorn preserved 'm forlorn. 
Had and made are contracted from ^oz^^and maked. 
Wrought from work shows metathesis, or transposition of con- 
sonants. 
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</ 



l^' iJ^ 



i^ 



-.•J 





































.ciS>' 



Ct 



««• 



v'*^' 



^A?- 



X 



""JSIFLJ^^^^-^S 



OJ^ VERBS. 



6$ 



Sim 



Verb Finite. 

Present. 

Indicativb. 

*^- J. want break 

^. want-est break-est 

w>i , 3. want-s breaU-s 
^^' '• "^ 3. want break 



Past. 

•^'"^. I. wanted broke 

a. want-edst brok-esl 



want t»reak 

^'^\ \>reak 

want 

want 



/y. 



3. want-ed broke 
^ a, 3. want-ed broke 



[wanted 
wanted 
wanted 
wanted 



l3T-oke 
V>Yokc 
X>xoke 

"farokel 



IMPKRATIVE. 



4 Sitter- 1 want, break 

V^erl> Infinite. 

o- • (to) want, break 
iNFlNJ-rl^E^^^j.j^g, breaking 

N*» r\xe conjugation of 

'^"e "ort ^"^ ? r*u W^'- "" -^ or * 



the 

*f verb 

^here 



TS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



h 

c-o g 
C «> V 

^^ « 



eu9 
.2 



8 

(A 

s 

4-* 

o 

;2; 



S 

t 



U 



8 

a •" 

I ^ 



s 



u S rt 



1 

S c4 c4 



>-• P 
C &> V 




^ 






^^^ 



> 







8 



a 



d H X 



li 



^2; 



4 s 



H 






g>8-° 
3-3 S 

„ 4> c< rt 



<U 






d S i» V 

> , — -^ 

Past 



« •« 



c 
o 



tell "t5 

d S ^ V 

' 1 ' 

Future 



d 

its 6 

d S ^ v 

, 

Present 






INFLEXIONS OF VER^S. 167 

Questions. 

I. Give the Past Tense and Past Participle of the following Strong 
W^xhsi— arise, beat, begin, bite, break, ^''^'» chmb^ din^, come, do, 
drive, fall, Jight, Jind, fling, freeze, give, go, grave, grind, heave, help, 
hold, kmrw, ntelt, ride, rue, run, see, shav^, snoot, smg, sink, speak, 
spin, spring, stand, steal, sting, stink, strike, swttn, szving, take, wind, 
ivrite. 

«. Give the same forms of the following Weak Verbs r-^^n^, 
build, bum, buy, cost, creep, cut, deal, dwell, /eed, feel, gild, hit, hurt, 
keep, knit, lead, leap, Ut, lose, mean, meet, put, rap, ^{^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ 
seftd, set, shed, shred, sAtdt sleep, slit, smell, spell, spend, spill, spit, split, 
spread, sweat, sweep, tecuh, tell, think, thrtist, wend, joet, whet, 

3. Give the Present Participle and Past Participle of the Verbs to 
which the following l>reterites belong:— *<»«'» sawed, saved, sued, sat, 
set, sod, sold, fell, feUea, laid, lay, raised, rose, rang, 

4. Show from forays still in use that ntelt, mow, swell, shear, were 
once of the strong conjugation 

Write the Past Particles of shoe, light, work, knit, speed. 

5. Give the Past Tense and Past Participle of each of the following 
verbs v-fall, fell, hoe, sin^ knot, ride, knoTV, Jump, go, tear, bear, steal, 
sit, sling, wring, *' 

6. Give in two columns the ist person singular of the Present and of 
the Past Tense Indicative of the verbTto which the following participles 
belong i-/(^w«, lain, eaten, forsaken, set, ciod^ shown, 

7. Write the Present Particinles of die, dye, Ite, forget, credit, 
acquit, sever, differ, i^^^^J^T^'^^^sHip. -^^'\ ^^^ f ^- 

8. Give in two columnC the ist oerson singular of the Present 
Indicative and the P^t Tartic nle of the verbs to which the following 
Past Tenses belong .^nlT^le, ty^ast, sprang, a.oke, greru., hid. 

o. Distinguish til .1. r f • • ♦iicse sentences: — * I saw him 

^king: ' The riding of the cavaW was excellent. He is rtdt^ his 
cob.' •HekeepshishiahbyS^l"'*^ 'ie«/««' m the Row. I 

school.' 'IlikerWin^.. aamve^fondof '^''^- . " '^??^"-'^'''^' 
[In the last example, the a is a corruption of the preposition on.] 
10. Distinguish by its appropriate nai»e each of the following 

forms in •ing: 

(a) •W'^'^yesterday he mentioned the mattw to me^ 

(*) . The siting of impositions sometimes «P°^\f^,h'«<l- 
(c) ' Writing impositions sometimes spo"S » 8 *«<»• 

(<h ■ Lend me your viriting-ic^,' 



'"^ o^r bands, ^e^rr '^ 

lf^\^^rkr formed fron^ ^ 
^^ headlong andiheGc^"^ 

^hem containing tbe/^^^ 
noun, in (i) as a pacti^'P 

pression, 'A house /^ '^ 
. of the words in ital*^ • 



subject of.* ««f tiorrible 
n to reign m *•« b ,,,^ 
, as subject of » ^ 

^ of tb« ''^'^ 
icative mood o. 

«! SK. teose to 
^bitual action. V> 

,. I bad rather go.' ^^ 

I have *«" 

*^°'"* d intransitive 

.i«g sentence? 

, «r cause to stand,' 



/ 



the verbs m the * e ,nto the passive voice: 

. The Persi^^ a^^^^^ ^^y , creeks again, but they did not make any 

"^^Ijrrhave the subjects and objects been affected by the change? 

^^. Distinguish ""^^^^^^ the meaning of 'It u destroyed,^ 
'He is deceived: on the one hand, and that of 'It is/a/Un,' 'He is 
riJj^,' on the other. [See § ,^5.] 

a^ What does the mjln,'/ijfe mood express ? 
Piise fully the verbs m the foUowing.— 

• It is laughable to see beginners play.' 

24. State the various ways in which the infinitive mood may be 
used/ Give illustrative sentences. 

ac. Correct the mistakes in the following sentences: — 
•The lion, having laid down, roared loud.' 
•As he lay down the weight, it slipped and has broke his arm.* 
•A look of immovable endurance underlaid his expression.' 
'He lay himself down.' 

• Thou dashest him to earth— there let him lay.' 

'I would not hke to say that the pistol laid yesterday as it lies 

now.' 

•Will you lose that knot for me? , ^ . , ^, ^ , . 

• Will you allow my brother and I to finish what we have b^;an ? ' 
•I had wrote to him the day before.' ^ 

' It was sang at the Philharmomc last year. 
Comment on any grammatical peculiarity m the Unes- 
<And while his harp responsive rung, 
Twas Oius the latest minstrel sung.' 
«Th^ sun had rose and gone to bed 
S Tif Partridge were not dead.' 
^6. Name the several moods of a verb, and show, with examples, 
*^ow each mood answers to its name. ^^ sentence?-' He 

n. Is any alteration required m 6 

^3^J he isn't going to go for it. .^ ^^.^^ ,^^^ ^^ go,' b„t the 

tThere is nothing formaUy wrong ^^ ^ ^^^.^^ the pomt 

«seof «^;„„,.„,K:««iseof 'aboui, ^^^^ ^ .^^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^ 

Witn ,_ .^«n„. ,,. ^^ntext than in 




^»g that we do there is a 



GRAMMAR. 

Mood does not mark 
the forms to wnte^ to 
s question. 

wriUy we may reinark 
does not constitute a 
modes of expression, 
ig/and these circum- 
ition, as forms of the 
ite: e,g, to be aJbout to 
intention of writing* 

ase is different. This 
: difference of meaning 
e of completeness, not 
jn the copy correctly,' 
^ to-morrow evening,' 
by the tense to have 

ve in modem English? 



>f traces of inflexions 
)lace of these lost in- 



[le following words : — 
eldest<t could, did. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

AUXILIARY AND DEFECTIVE VfiRBS. 

174. The Auxiliary Verbs, which supply the . 
of inflexions and enable us to mark distinction; 
Mood, and Tense, in the conjugation of a verb a 
de, have, shall, willy may, and do. 

Be is used (i) as a Voice Auxiliary, forniir 
^ast Participle of transitive verbs the Passive ; *I 
' to be beaten ' : and (2) as a Tense Auxiliary, \ 
Imperfect Tenses in both voices: 'I am beat 
being beaten.' 

Notice thati with the Past Participle of certain 
verbs, be forms the Perfect Active: 'I am coi 
gone,' ' It is fallen.' See § 146. 

Have is a Tense Auxiliary and forms the Pe 

both Active and Passive : ' I have beaten,' ' ] 

beaten,' * I had beaten,' * I shall have been beate 

Shall and will form the Future Tenses of 

i^^^ Mood, Active and Passive: 'I sh^l bea 

be beaten,' 'They tvill be beating, *.We shal 

l^eaten ' 

May and might, should and would, 
siano . nwg" I ^ strive that you m 

f^^ Of the Subjunctive Str ^^ ^^ 

^® strove that he mtg^^ succc 
®''<^/^seem to be the case.' 



W- ?^«^ll was ^'iginally a past tens 
have o«ed,» V^ence, 'I '"'ist pay,' <\ am unde 
or necessity,. ^^^ German word for ' debt, 
the same *c»ot. The idea of obligation is 
in such ^'^Pvessions as 'You should do your dv 
not say sck,» ^^^^ acquired the sense of i , 

a weak p^t ^^ ^j^^^ formed from it. but t 
-the ending .^ ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ person singular^ 
the fact that it was formerly a past tense. TU 
stance exp^j^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ ^««, ^ajr, «^j^. ^"^ , 
singular, y^^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ,^ys, wtlls, musU. 
forms:* 

PB.E.SENT, 

.^^^ can ""Q ' 

a. snai-t ^^^ ^j^^ »a.i 

a. shall - can -xx 

Past. 

«•/««. • .1^ would coixl^ 

"^- '» 3. PI. T. ». 3- ^°Sa(e)»t would(e)st covil^ 

17a *^n auxiliary contains ^ 

g'ven !; Will as ^"independent notional 

a'/Z/iy^^ed regularly J^ «,^.^ by the -^^^ 
EnglL'* ««.' ' ^' ^*f tive form «^^ "^^^i^^^ 

* '• *. a/;// M ff^^ ^ ' g the co ' 

a thi?- Shall ana J^X'/ffom -^-^^^'''^^y b< 
froi ''S tender cOii'P^'JS^o. Used as ^u^j^^^i dc 



1 rx>^^ 






kotcbma^ the Irishman k tTi '*' *^P- 
tbe vener ^^^^^^ ,^ I be drov^n^d 

simple futu'^*5r. 

•n^erly ended in ^which i, ,tiii 
^ in joigb^ ^ a Notional VerK -I 
^ 'fyou '»'9' i? out for a walk • ' 
'^'^ *s his examination'. ;„ I 7 ^'^ 

; as » ^^^ 1 e v'''^^"'^^^'^^ ^^^ 
Hat he ^J' ^"'^ bimself,' «They have 
^at he fnay not get out' ^ ''''''^ 

a past tense but is now used as a present 
' ^o infle«om but can be used of all 
sses the Idea of necessity: «You must 
lat hook,' 'This must be the case.' 



the past tense of a verb meaning 'to 
^e German, kmnen, « to know,' and the 
vrn ' ; also cunning, originally « knowing.' 
•axnt, he is able to do, so can came to 

deserves particular notice. It has no 
re, but has been inserted owing to a 
f analogy with should and would, in 
is rightly present as part of the roots, 
'/ncoutk, 'unknown,' and so 'odd,' or 
le correct spellbg without the I 



AUXILIARY AND DEFECTIVE VERBS, i 

183. Dare is (r) an Intransitive Verb, meaning 
venture,' and {2) a Transitive Verb, meaning ' I challenge 
(i) The Intransitive dare was originally a past tei 
which came to be treated as a present, and a past tei 
durst was then formed from it. The s of durst is part of t 
stem, and not of the inflexion of the second person smgul 
which would be durstest. As dare was a past tense, t 
third singular of the present indicative properly takes no 
* He dare not say so.' But the Intransitive Verb has be; 
confused with the Transitive, and before an Infinitive wi 
^o the form dares is used : « He actually dares to say so. 
(2) The Transitive Verb is regularly conjugated : 
^red me to do this.' 

184. Ought vras originally the past tense of the verb oiy 
which mean^ first, « to have,' and then * to have as a dut^ 
*to be under an obligation.' Shakespeare often uses otve \^ 
the sense of otan^ or * possess.' It seems a little o^^ ^^^^ 
owe a thousand pounds ' might signify in the Eli^^betVia 
age either « I possess a thousand pounds,' or * I ^'^ * tlio\ 
sand pounds in debt,' but our modem words i?^^^ ^^^ ^ 
express the same contrast, and the notion of possessio 
is the older meaning of the two. As aught is now used ^^^ 
the sense of a present, we have to express past ot^l^S^^^^ 
altering the tense of the dependent infinitive- "^^^f "^^ 
render non debet /loc facere^ 'he ought not to <5o 't'hiS' ^^\ 
debuit hoc faeere, 'he oughtn*t to have done 5^^' ^T^^-^ 
is less defensible logically than the vulgar ^ ^ ^ 

pression, *he hadn't ought to do this.' 



185. Need is used without the final * ir» *^^ss\ty 
singular present, when it means 'to be under the **^ ^ ^^es 
He >^^ not go.' The reason for the omission *s ^^^cvolV 

as «««/was not oriaW/ir a P««' *®''^^ ^**'''^ ^t^ ^ 
a present force. ^'"^"^ ^ cannot explain tlx«» ^ 



: OF Bf ;j5 aliseni* ^^^ 



to 



.) forms co>npool«»,. .#» , or 
light or fire : Wi „tj»^ 

Tense, Ocest, 4»rt ^ ,„ll»' ' 

;3»eimpovtsmf. '«^°' 

*=-^«^t^ .He*"" .„*«''^ 




A^^:i 



AUXf^^ ,^ft (take 



money aod * tne*^' ' » , 

(play) your O n^wing y Kou p/a^ H^ei' 

187. T*^^ ^"^o^/ H(l%. 

Wit, '*** without iufl 1^5 ^c practically o] 

Tense te/^'^^' ' fort you .^Monf'^^T- ^^"^^ " 
Romeo to coiw ^ ^ . O^^s marking pereo 

«;«/ not what to s<»/. ^ i; ^^^ ^^„ ^^^^^ j 

'namely.' . „ .^ ^^ infinitive to ttfit 

Worth IS a" that ^ 

*« or become. ' ^oe ^^^lliains of an old verb 
means « Woe betide/ ^^^ '« the chase, woe zi,c 

Quoth is a Past •];. befal. 
the compound beqtte^^^'&Q, the Present of whi. 
third persons S'ngm ' 'it occurs now only ir 
'quoth I,' '9"°^^ he.» *"^ always precedes t 

. ^ QUKSTIONS. 

1. Explain the tera, 

sentence 'The fire butQ^, Copula. Make the copttla 

[The word copula bJj 
Logic, the proposition 'm*"^ '° I-ogic rather than t< 
of two terms and a conuf •aortal' -w^ould be descri' 
mortal is the predicate a j ' ''** term matt is the s 
copula. In Grammar ' tn • ^°'^ "» 'which connec 

it forms the predicate.' T* k^ "^ ""^ *^* predicate, but 
form of the proposition in ^ '^'S the sentence ' The fir 
have then made the copula^^n^^.^j"^^^ ^^ ' '^^ ^'^ 

Discui'^fK"'?^?'"^ *^^ ^^'*^"y *=>f t^e Auxiliary Ver 
i^iscuss the following constructions :— 

' J did come.» 
/J , '^^ive come/ 
/K /^ Ought to come.' 

^Ught to have come.' 

yerh'm th^? ^titences in which the word Aave is used 
W as an au^A'J^icative mood, (^) as a transitive verb ii 



\fENTS O.^^B?' ^IsrGZ^jrSIT GI^yi^MAR, 

Qgate the verl:>s ^.a^^ shail, wiU, au^ht^ tntsst^ and show how 
f the missing To^rxxxs are supplied. 

t.g., how we ^3CLi>x«ss ourselves instead of saying, * I shall 
* ' They wiU tt^»x^t,*itop.'] 



ite short notes oi^a. tLlie follo-wing italicised isrords : — * He must 
'. med not go.' * He dare not go.* — * AfeihiftksJ — *IttnsJ* — 



I never eb.* — * So -9^9^^^ te it be. * 
f is not a verb a.-^ all, but an adverb yuds^ * truly,' where y 
s an older fornc^ .^T^^ as in yclept % compare German ffrwtss^ 

• is the subjuncti'v^ of" tnot, *I can, I may,' (but of different 
rom the verb nux^^ from which nttsst -was formed as a past tense, 
used also as a px'^^;^:ci.t:. ] 

Write short no^^s^ 0x1. the follomng italicised verbal forms : — 
r do you do ? * — * t ^£4^ -yoxjL to wit,* — « Woe 'worth the day I * — * Seeing 
etnng* — * He tha^ IxsLtTx ears to heaf^ let him hear.' 

f do you to wit mesLXS^s * X cause you to know.'] 

. As English verl>s. jg>c:>ssess no inflexions to form the future tense, 
■ are the ideas of sixxx]pX^ futurity, of intention, and of compulsion 

.>ectively expressed "? 

8- Define »wwar, /^.w^^, ^TSxUiary verb. 
^^^nte two sentences, «3x:h containing a verb in the subjunctive 

>cp ain the meaning ^=^^ tlie yiotdpeffect as applied to tense. 
^^'Dguish the vario^is -uses of do as an auxiliary verb. 
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CHAPTER XVIIL 

Al> VERBS. 

188. An Adverb is a word whic 
meaning of a verb, adjective, or otl 

Verbs usually indicate an action, and 
performed in various ways and in difFen 
These variations in the conditions undc] 
takes place are expressed by adverbs, 
asserted in the sentence ' He bowled ' 
limited or modified, as regards the time 
if I say * yesterday'; as regards the plac 
as regards the manner, if I say * badly.' 
the- statement * He bowled ' has been 
removed when I say 'Yesterday he bo 
Just as adjectives limit the application o; 
so adverbs limit the application of verbs 
as the words 'clever boy' are applicable 
than the word * boy/ so the words * bowl 
applicable to fewer actions thasx the word 
Again, Adjectives denote attributes, ar 
are such as, in many instances, ^^^ ^Y ^^ 
in degree. One way of indicatixtg this vai 
parison ; another is by the tis^ ^^ ^^^^^ 
degree. I^thereaderi//] refer to the cf 
flexion of Adjectives, be will see that ti 



5, e,g. 

on at all ; t'H 



thU. ^J^^t first, second, do not admit of 

.n a. ail ; X,^J^^Y..LA^ thing is true of the definite 

ve Adjective^s, like none, both, and the Cardinal 

; and that e^exi of the Qualitative Adjectives there 

which carxn.ot: be compared. Hence it is only to 

ives that aci verbs can be applied. Moreoverit is 

dverbs wtki<^l^ are appHcable to adjectives. Ad- 

me, place, manner, cannot be used to qualify 

though tlxey qualify verbs. The same remajks 

qualifioatioii of adverbs by other adverbs. W^ 

V bad,* * «^^^:> badly,' but there is no meaning in 

bad,' * >i/i^^4?y- badly,' ^ anyhaia bad,' ^then badly, 

these ^w^<>r<as may possibly occur together in 

flexiorx -vvtlII show that in such cases it is the 

the stdj^c^tdve or adverb, which is modified. 

may c^Xa-Ssify Adverbs on three different 



npl^ ^LX^d Conjunctive. 

bs SLX"^ simple. They contain a meaning in 

^^ tl3.i:i:ilcs so naw^ *I live here,* *We were 



a meaning only when they are taken 

ith stmother clause. * He came ^t/hen.* *I 

Tli^y" are sitting where^^ are meaningless 

tim^ sentences are completed: * He came 

ted while he wrote a letter,' • They are 

-tliem.' These adverbs have the force 

joining clauses together. Hence they 

Adverbs. The reader will observe 

connecting force they resemble the 

'onouns. In •I know who it is,* the 

J,' are united by the relative pronoun 

it is,' they are united by the con- 



AD VERBS. 



190. 



TI. According to their T/i^^ 



{ 



whmf now, to-day, then, yes^ 



I. Time { hew Umg'i always, ever 

how often'i twice, yearly, ra*"^*^ 



Place 



whertl here, near, below 
whencel hence, thence 
whither7 hither, thither 
, in whea orderl secondly, lastly 

3. Degree, or Quantity how much ? scsxociyf h 

% ,1 ;il find adv 

4. Kaimer, or Quality howl well* 1^' 

5. Certain^ certaUi^y' ^^ ' P®' 

6. Season and Conseqiieiioe why, there o » i 

19L Yes and No. What are we to coil ^ 
Yes and No ? 

They are usually classed as Adverbs of Afl5"^**'^° *^<J . 
or, to use the term employed in our table, Adverbs ot v^rtaj, 
they are not exactly adverbs, for we cannot use '^^'^.f® ?^odi 
adjectives, or other adverbs: we cannot say * He y^^ ^^ »t,» cj 
good,' *He acted j^es wisely.* In some respects they resemb], 
jections, but they are not, like them, the expression of a suddeQ 
They are really equivalent to sentences: 'Didhesayso? 'Yesj'.^ 
'Hesaidso': *No,»— that is, 'He did not say so.' Astheyai^*^^ 
words, we must either make them a new Part of Speech, which 
undesirable, or include them with Adverbs or with Interjections, tJ 
different from both. The student will of course understand tha 
meaning none, is an adjective: *no money,' *f^ friends.' 

192. III. According to their Origin or Mo 
of Formation. 

The following are the principal modes in which Adverl 
are formed : 

1. Adverbs from Adjectives. 

2. Adverbs from Nouns in their oblique cases. 

3. Adverbs from Pronouns. 

4. Compound AdverbSi 



T^^I^BS. 



Pronouns for aa^eirlwas z * .s^^^n^zohai ste^),' i^^^ ^j^ 
Verbs for ad verl>s z * Xtr ^w^ent ^^.wvJ through tH^ 
^ent the whip.' 

J^) Adverbs are somc^tiIXles used ,^th nouns as Ir 
^Jectives • « The ^Jk^r^ j,rixne-Diixiister, 'The «Aw^ r^^xi 

^^>' 'His joumer ^^r-^^au^- ' 

W Is there anjr aiflference of meaning betw^i^^ 

"'^^^U^T^e%^^ - quality of the a^e^^ ^^ 

nan-owi^ ™i vL^iT^^ mioset, lie might amve « ^^^ 



C2xjb:stions. 

,iiia arise in conversatio; 
example of tlxj 



adieo»- What difficulty J*-*^"* 

ran **• (^> «° *^'!::f'" ^*C t>y an example of 

"dj^ST"^" *« **.'^''^^iraifffe«=°* varieties o.f \^: 
distil .^ ^'e <»° disti«>^"«^2 separate noun, ir >^J^' 

fo^f^-^^es. with these fi>««- ^^l^sent *»»« woids) -^ 
S^ initial letter ^P^^^^a for these eigU^ ^ 
M^^' <5RW, ORW. G<=*^yZlf^ very inadequate . - 
^ eight nouns. This ^^tWes e°n"«J» '° « 

^^'^earrSjeltive* ^^T^o^^r eight noun, t 

^'^ to veh>e/ we shall need «^°t^ required to e^t^ 

k.v *7*J, and so on. -■- *^ ^- ^^i?^9 ^^^ 



Wo^ . ^^'^ ^^® aajec*^*^ ^^^tea as regards v. 

^^^s^nsteadofsix. ^^^ i^^^^^^^^Z/jT^A^xe.^ 

^ A Ae same point ^^'^^^^ -gtuz/^^^^r. a.istinctions. Xr ^ 

by^'^^"^^"g«''^'^*irtw«»^>'''^^^^ioiis, we should dc 
°y means of six wordsj^^ dist^'^^^^fJtion and a noun. 

^.d wished to marlc ^^^^ ^ S>-^^i^f^*.' or (a) by acidi^ 

??^phnisescomposf<i^^^oci style* o «^ 

our vocabulary- 3 .^^^i^s ^^^ J^t the money i^ 

«. Express l>y ^Z. tr viiJ* , ^ _T x»e have it at the 
*«*itence:— 'To tell V*r.-3ix ^^^^ it- is required or i,i , 
'^^t few hours, and i* ?^V,vt*-I>^f^,-^ea to an extraordir 
^fhoutaskmg for ^1^*^ ^ J-^t^lx^eci 

2°i«g to spend it, I «^^^^ 



iS4 
3- 



^ ^^ by adverbial j^r^ *^ ^"owing ^^^. ^ 

^T S«^» - - or .:r^ - --^H. ,,„, ^^ ^^^^ '. 

. QuUe ^Hhin my ^!<=f ep"f ^ if the adverb „«^ , P'*^"'* 

at appears at first sigW ^ ^be case, it -,f "'*' q«ali6e<J tv 
^ioon wi<A.«. But this .snot ^rt ^^ ph^"*>'fi<» the wl^I**'^^P'*- 

lection •.?] j^^ge^ ,^^ *^ - 

6. Mention two adverbs ot^ F^ ^_^^ W .l!""* ^° °f degree 
and f<>«> adverbs from the w f, /„«, suie, ica,J^^S 

^ 1. /^f the following -J 

y. Refer to its class eachot ^^^^J^'l^/ •--«;«*/^. 

8. Parse the word -A«- 1" latJraif » ''^^l**"'* -' The .k 
remarks, as we noticed above, apply « all to the third cW ^^* 

p. Whatpartsof»P«e*""'^';l'2';;'*""«<J%? 
|a«e fully the words ^^'^. '^««^^'' >" <^ch of the following sen- 
tences: ^-eded alone." 

{«) H« "'""ost su<*f^^t alone.' 
(* He «><=ceeded «»«t«cceeded.' 
(f) ' He, alone, al«»*^* • • „ „f ,v ,^ 

[AS expUined at tb«j,'^o';?s ^J^^^:; ""^verbs li«i, or 

modify, verbs and adje«=t^;^bs. As participli*"'**'"' t"f "«"''««'•• 

they also qualify other ^^^ .modification: W*^. '^'^al adjectives, 

participles adm.t of adverbmi usesX .TP^^'«»'' ' '^^^ 

^'^^; .T?" ^""""'"l^odified, as it expi^sses?^"?:^- ^ *V°"'« 

>bftVi'/»' the pronoun /^ « j^ modifiedf butihe 2 "^- ^» '^'^ 

master of the language « ,. , ^ fuiul. '"""* »« «sed like a 

verb to «cpr^ -/^^'^Jte^ thela^^t ^'^'f^f^f Ae language' 

means ' He h&i/uUy «»*L,_ vis „.tiJ: i-t j . i ,*" <"'»>»d' at your 

disposal.' • He died /*r fr^« ^Xm^dSu'^^l'"'' looks as if it 

modified a preposition. ''^ V /ilLJ^ , "** "•'"'e adverbial ohrase 

See Bain's M:pS«- ^"^'i"* '^'^ ?' ««' Angus' A'^JZ/T^t 

English Tongue, p. ««5'J 

10. Give examples .°f adverbs formed from nouns, nronouns 
adjectives, and by combmmg vanous parts of speech. ^ '^ ' 

». What are the adverbs corresponding to the adjectives shy,M, 
sfyt fast^ kindly ^ gay r 

Explain the forms betifftes, whilom, pUcemeal, ashore. 



\With -meal in pUcemc^MJ cox^^^^ 

suffix represents an old £^i^j^]is^ "f^ 
which was used in the dative pltti-«ij 

n. Point out any difference ii 
[ F<!ry qualifies adjectives in irli^ 
^^.'a very steep hill,* *the 'very ste 
in the comparative degree : ^-^^ * ^~' ^ 
should not be used to qualify parti^^j--^*^ 
we cannot say * He is very anansin^- ?v,^ 
say * The company seemed very ai^^, 
may, however, be qualified by v^^^v - ^^ 
*The company wore a very amused" ^ 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

« «ositio^ i^ ^ ^^'^d which is uaed 
195. A P^^P'^^Lnoun to show its relation to 
jtb a J^oun or P»^^ ^^e sentence, 
solt*^ ot^er word ^^ ^^^ form of a noun or pronoun by 
Case was defi^^^ ^-elation to some other word in the 
^bicVi we show ^^^ .^tions in which a noun may stand are 
sentence. But the x^^^ ^^^^ which the supply of cases, 
far tnore numerous language like Latin, will enable us 
even i» ^ ^^^^^^Tin a non-inflexional language like our 
to represent An^ entirely dependent on Prepositions for 
own, we are almo^^^^^g ^^ese relations. Thus the Romans, 
the means of expr^^ Q^rse to prepositions when they said 
like ourselves, ha<J ^ against the town,' * through the town/ 
•before the town, ^ ^^ urbem, contra urbeniy per urhem^ 
• across the town, case-endings served their purpose in 

trans urbem^ althot^» , ^^ ^^ ^^^^^ to fall back on prepositions, 
some instances in vr ^^^^ ^rdis, < the walls of the town,' 
and they could s^J ^^^^ lands to the town.' 
dot agros urbiy '^^.^on and noun together form a phrase 
196. A prepo ^^ either an adjective or an adverb. So, 

which is ^^^"^^"^^^i^nce' is *an eminent statesman'; 'a town 
<a statesman ofef^ ^^^^^ ^^^^^ . , ^ ^^^ without education' 

in Holland' is ^^^^; The combination here is adjectival 
\^^zxiuneducatta i^s it is adverbial: by force, in a 

In the following 



}^^' o« *g<''^^w ^^^ ^ erammar lire speal i 
position as ^& ^^eek, ^t >^ noun or pronoun tt 

attached. |,usi»e«5 t^ ^tjn^ q^ German, the s 

it a seno'* itions, , ^^^ ^j^^. ^^^ ^j^j^,, ^ 

varioiK P^^oos, We J^ in modem EngUsh, < i 
loss of i» overned l^ *^^ spared any trouble . 
The noun g ^^^ ^^ y tj^^ preposition is « in f 

*?^ ^minative. j!*^^ objective is identical t , 
of the no^* jjjg **^ the pronouns the differe : 
are limited «> j^^^^iiouns of the First, Secon 
Persons, ^^'^^^^ Relative rvho. 

. To'SedT^, ^^^ t°"^^ - S>fn 
^ ^ should « preposition, it is not n 

*' '^ f.S Dut '^'^^^ ^ter 'he preposition. ■ 

'"""' . T^S b aI k *^ «-d of the sentence, 
"^y, * 1. . ^^y ""^^^ I gave it /^,' '» 

talking «^^«/? atid the construction is the 
had said «This is the boy to ^hom I gave it, 
are you talking?' 

198. Prepositions might be classified, as 
classified m the preceding chapter, according 
ing. But such a classification would be out 
elementary book. The relations in which t 
other things are so various that the preposit 
these relatiQns would require a large nun 
for their arrangement. Or, if the number 
small, the names of the classes would ne 
vague that the student would attach to the 
distinct ^^ ^^ Then again, the classifi< 

complica^^^"^'^^^ fact that the same prepo 
mMy ^i^^ ^y senses and would therefore 1 



\ ELEMENTS O^^^ .^:j^G/^ySJ^ GI^AJkfMAR. 

reral groups. As an illiastration of this, let us no^e 
ne of the relations ixxciic2:a.ted by the preposition by. We 
a use it to mark time, « loy day' ; or instrument, 'stunned 

a blow'; or agency, « stabbed by Brutus'; or manner, 
ung by the neck ' ; or xxieasure, ' sold by the pound ' ; or 
ace, * he lives by tl^^ xiver ' ; or as an appeal, ' I be^ 
u by whatever you l:xolc± dear ' ; and these are not all of 
1 meanings. 

199. We may also classify Prepositions according to 
eir Origin. 

(i) Some are Sin^I>l.^ s a/, by^ to^ up^ on. 

(2) Others are C::oxxip>ound : throughout, tvithtn, upon, 
\to. 

(3) A few are i^SLrticiples : considering^ regarding, con- 
rning, during^ penc^£^ 



200. The use of cot^^^^^^^^^^^gy or regarding^ as a true participle may 
'^®®"/° such sentences «i.s t:li.ese: 'Considering the temptation, they let 
fn off, i,e, 'They, considex-ixigr the temptation, let him off': • Regarding 
".^^^^wct, I am slxodcL^d,' U, «I, regarding your conduct, am 
3w d ^"^ "ff^^n -we sa-y, 'Considering the temptation, he was 
Wed to get off,» ctf^^s^^^^^^'^^^^ means *in consideration of and has 
ome a preposition r -wln.^x^ ^we say, 'Regarding your statement, you 
® oeen misinformed,* ^^^r^^ratrding means 'with regard to* and has 
J^v* P^^P^^sition. Tl:^^ -mxsc of concerning as a preposition occurs in 
•V. in the passage, * X^^ow concerning the collection... even so do 
y . ^'i^*^'- i): its j>£i.:K-t:ic2ipial origin is seen in such an expression 
^s; Your remarlcs <^^:^m:fc.ceming me are unfounded.' Commercial 
e'^as^"'^^ 'leedlessly^ jg>ar^ssing the participle 'referring to* into their 
J, . ,_^ ^''eposition, «i.'r^«i their letters begin in this objectionable 
tt^f^'^^^^S to 3r<=»'*:ax^ of yesterday lard has gone up.' Here 
&er a^ "^^ ** ^ I>ac"^jtX>sition signifying 'with reference to* and is 
o- M „ P^^Jciple s ^^^ it were, the construction would be • lard 
S of^^"*" ^^f f er, • -i^i^:ir^xcli is absurd, 
as of ♦if^® fornais -mcar^sky be explained as originally Absolute con- 



as of th lornais :«cMria.y oe expiainea as ongmaiiy Absolute cotk- 
or«ia?? partio:i:t=>X^ = *duHrtgr the day* arose from *tlie day 
g- in su ^^'- •>*-««»=-^=*^*^^ t^e verdict,' from 'the verdict pending,' 
ding » ^^^**se's * ^^^^.^-x^eHthstanetiTtgxht storm,' from 'the storm not 
PriiSe °/ *obstr«.<rr'«ii x:^^-* A similar explanation applies to ^xcept^ 
*^ frona th^ 'M' rffctin past participle: 'all except John' ^wvas 



.T!^ 





exhibits Oie MX^^ * '^ ^ 



201. The '^^^''^^e,. T "^^^ • ^«r4,r-'^ ^X ^ . 

Preposition and as A^/^^otio,.1 ^^^^ ^^^C^J, 

Preposition is use^ ^f/^> ir i,e ^^^t! O 

and governs it: wherT^*,!^ « «ou« S?^!^^^ ^^. 

the word in question is ^ot ^^'^ '^ ''^ ''^^^ ^? ^^^> ^^ 

^^11 make thU clear : tWoilo ^'•^^"-'^--- 4 S ^^^i^ 

ne Folio wiOfiT worc/5 ^^^ ^^^, %^% 

He is ^ the roof. p, . . ^^Ve^K ^ ^J^^b 

Take it .^the taWe. tX^''- ^'^ ^ 

He IS ^ne doTVfi tlie town. He is 'i ^. 

it hes ^o'^^w^ tKe river. It Jie^ ^^»X^ ^ 

We went alon^ tlie bank. Go ^ *'>on^'». 

Questions. 

'• Give the defixiitioxi and derivation of (c^x 
foli^"^ ^""^^ answers apply to the wor^^ f^oun. ^,) preposU^ 

*To l>c or not to be, — that is the ^^ 
*Tliey had notbing to amuse therrx^^^'^^^Voxi? 
P Pronoun' from l^atin. /r^, *for,' w»,^,^ ^^^-with^ .^teposi 
from pra^^ *in front', ^osUtts^ * placed', rvc^^ *,^* xiaTCve'« ^os'^^^*^^ 
usually placed before nouns, for they often oc^x^^^^^^^^^* ^^^,^^^^' 
«i Greek and J^&tin they were prefixed to ^^^ ^^liet ^^^^ coto^ 
The derivation of* the nsune is only a Sc:fc.^;^^^^>:fc(a V> %\j^5*^ 
beg^inners, as it sussests order in a senter\^^ "^"^i.^ o^ Xss^'^ 
iO do. * ^^*^VCcv^^ ^ 

Kemember tlra.t the infinitive is equivaV^^^^ ^^ ^^.^ 

CAD we subsatnte for * to he,' * not to he '?-^ 

t. Specify the notions expressed by tb^ ^^ 

examples of its nse = « It rests jj« the e^tiVx. 

.He lectures ^^ xrxedioine'-'We i^t«^ 
^«cended ^^ the i>arched earth — He nr 
f^start^di ^^ receiving the telegrana 
2u^t of 1^^ l^-^tl..' LSee Barn's ^ 




'•>» ^^\^ „.»c» ««-^ ""' - *• --^P- - 



uses of 
ute pt^ 



a- ?f ^t^tio"* fr°« Shakespeare substit 

. steal ^^' 'g portal ^ . 

•.S;r£«." Ban.uoS^g^.t danger.. 
.^e'U deUver you ^T j^„oO«'- 
.1 proper n«yf^a3 1' 

•1 stay here (W*™? j^atb- j *„ „ i 
.^epLe yourself '"d^^ qaarrel to you.' 

•The lady Beatrice »» . 

.1 live vnth bread U"- ^^ ^ p,eposition the idea represented by 

^ Express with *!»« ** aod """^.l jfT'S?''^^''' ''"^-'^t?*, ««»-- 
, 'first part of these cowf? 0>nWiUf''^Si>me, ground-studl, play. 

^^V. /»>/'-"'^<^. *"^^^Uy represented by prepoations in English? 
g What idea was o**^liese purely local meanings were then 
rRelalions in spaC*; .„^ of time and of cause. So, of and of 
. „fled to express re'*", . *« meant close to ; /or meant 'before.' 
;lf once the Lme^^ij;. PP- "6-9. 

See Masons Engitsh Cf^ ^-^ses, is the use of the preposition inconsistent 
In the foUowin^ 1?J; ^farty after ally at last, for better, for worse : 
with its definition?--!*) *^ ^^Jrom here. 

ll\tUl ntnvy for ever, sff^^^ -^ joioed to adjectives which are used without 

rin (») the prepositi^^J In (^) the preposition is joined to adverbs 

the noun which they lifJ^^^'js equivalent to 'the present tune,' coer, to 

mployed as nouns: nO^ ^ords are parsed, the adjectives should be 

^all time.* When the5« j £qj nouns, or as adjectives with the ellipsis 

described as adjectives i^^ ^ adverbs used for nouns.] 

of nouns, and the adver ^^g^jons in the following lines and make 

8. Write down the P^ ^jifferent uses of each: — 
short sentences to iUusti^^ ^ tranced summer night, 

» As when ^P ^^^gd senators of mighty woods. 
Those gree^^^j.ij.charmed by the earnest stars, 
Tall oaks, ^ ^ ^j^eam all night without a stir.» 
Dream, aii^ 

^^^ Abbott's Shakespearian Grammar. 
1 Selected f^^^^ 
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re 



^g^pTBR XX. 

,c A^^ Interjections. 
Conjunction^ 

. action i? a word, other than a 

202. A Conjuncx^ conjunctive adverb, which 

lative pronoun ^^nces. 

•oios vvords and sex .^^^ sentences together, but aU 

AU conjunctions ^ g ^re not conjunctions. «This is 

^ords which join sente ^^^^^, ^^^.tains two clauses, «This 

^e tnan who stole ^^^^^ ^^^e mc^^y 5 the two clauses are 

. ^^e inan : (he) ^t j^oun ^'^^ and form one complex 

united by the relatiy^^^i remember that the distinguishing 

sentence. The rea^^^^^^n is this, that it has the force of a 

mart of a relative P^ ^^ ^ot itself a conjunction. Again, 

conjtinction. But * ^^^^s ' contsuns two clauses, * I know 

« 1 know where U^ , ^^^ » j the two clauses are united by 

(the fact) : ^e ^^^^%vetb tvhere and form one complex 

the conjunctive ^^ 

sentence. . ^ conjunctions Join,— Sentences, 

203. What ^o^p 
or Words, or d^^ ^^^y connect sentences even when they 
Conjunctions ^^^^\y words. * John and Mary are good 
appear to connec ^^^^^ ^^ abbreviated way of saying 'John 

players' is an elW.^ary is a good player.' But in some 
is a good Player, ^^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ jg ^^ contraction 

cases and conne^J'^^^ separate sentences. 'John and Mary 
or abridgement ox ^^^p^^, ^^^^^ ^^ resolved into *Jobn 
are a handsome 



'^ a handsome coviI>^^' ^^a.ty is a hand. 
'Two and tvro ztislUg £ovir ' ts not a compact ,^_ 
'T>ro makes Toui-,' "Tvro makes four.' WitH t:l^^ 
however of the occasional tise of and to joii^ 
junctions join senXcxxces. Thus 'He was i>o^^ , 
•contains t«ro statem en tsi 'He was poor : ^^^ 

;«« is neither a fena^e ",*^//^ . !^^^^s 
^"a^e: he is not a fool.' ' ^^ is either a. i^^ 
"•^ans «He is eitfaer a Jcnave, or he is a fo^x. 



inden Co.orai««*»»^ ^^^, ^«/, «-^^ 
"dependent clauses : ^ST- 

nor. 

,^ to the principal clause- 

^^'^i ^ ^ *,r^i?ir prepare >»i.»-^ 

.205. The reader r«"-* "^J^f wiU pr^i^f^f 

!; J a part of the «"^it,rc£se of more itxt^m^^^ 
^^*ies and call for the e3ce ^^^ hitherto en<r 

°: the problems whi^^ il ^^ going furdier-, ^ 

J^dy Of grammar. ^^^t^^-^r-a*^''*'^ *^-«^. 
'•'e meaning of the terras ^ ^^^^ aefimtions 

^^-"^ been introduced i» The discussic __ 

^»d classes of conjurxctio^ l^^r than to ^^3^^ 

•^^longs indeed to «>^"* elhold of ^y^'^^^<? ^-~ 
*e have reached the th^^s beyond the strict li_. 

present subject ; f--^*^A P-^i-^ ho;:1o"L.tk J 
*ings which would *» _ ,^e can »- maice 



-•ngs which woux^- ^^^ T-yJc 

chapters of the bp^' irxtelhS Jj^* ^f words by ^^j^ 

""IlTe^nor^r* --«--^^e word whicH^^Ilt^S 

something about ^ 



W. E. G. 



.,. e:^ements oi^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^^ ,, c^^ ^^Ke 

tinng about -wVivclv -we make ^^^j.^! ]yy whic^ «,t*- it* 

SMVject ot tVve smeiice. The ^^^ Predi<^^ e fi«» , 

t\ie assertion aboMt \ive tViing is <^ „,k;-ct a»^ ?^\a^^'^ 

li a. sentence contains only one subjert Icn^S ,pie 

--->-"ccaom of th« "'"' ^^s Rnignicu "- f'^^'jeed *' 

t^ Wnt it,. . He *? ^^'^y.' ' He « Jm" tdf «»J^ grU^g ^s 

-St"^1Sre„?^?C^^ of whicU^^;, for^;;?ouo^ 

sentence. *°"* affectf^^^^ ^''O P"*' nf tb® ^'^ , 

. But if ^ '""S the sense "^ ^pe o^ 

^^'"■ch isrf„* sentence „ ^laU^^* *eOC^- 

of^^^^ces. .^ ^oite J"} i^^ <^bject: ate c". tfUf, od^"^ 

'^^'inZl '" 'Ae , ^^'«=:^ *lie rest of tbf ^ S^P 

:?-5t'^''^l:>-^^ ^ they are call- jct^ 

^^ ^'^"^^/^'^t^^ ^ - ^^he general v^^^^^y' ^\'%encto^- 

rr^^?''^^^^^ ^ppUcation of *^ ,^,r ^^ 

^""t, ' Z'^on . *^-»r>.^^ ,^^ ^ tlie P",, occupies 

'^Ae j^ i^-^^, -told me that ^ped o ^3 ^s 

U be occupie** ^^ /«'' 
' TAe/act O^ 




noun. Hence the cl«.use, 
is a noun clause. 

In the sentence J:±e _ 
he approved of the object,' tl^ 




of the object' modifies tlx< 
stating why he gave it. 
application of verbs are 

bution approvingly, or ^ 

appro3dmately thougli not exactly-, tlie ^ 
gave me a contribution because l^e ^F^prc 
Such a clause as this, since it ta,k^s tliG r 
is an adverbial clause. 

The sentences whiclx form j>arts of 
yfQ shall call clauses. « The ^ene^-a/ 
was knighted* is a Compounci sen ten 

two co-ordinate or independent clause/ 

the victory,' *The general vras Icni^ 

who won the victory was knig^Hteci ' if 

consisting of a principal clause, ^The 

and a subordinate adjectival clause, 

referring to * general' in the principal 

was knighted because he won the 

sentence consisting of a principai c' 

knighted,' and a subordinate adver/ 

won the victory,' modifying *was kr 



206. No rule of thumb can be supply 
dent to determine whether a subordinate 
noun-clause, or adverb-clause, without 1 
same collection of words may be adject 
in three different complex sentences, 
battle was fought.' A be^nner, recogni 
• wbere,' might jump to the conclusion t 
an adverb must be an adverbial clause. 
not to be settled in this way : we must 
to the principal cUuse and see what s. 
^oes tWork of an adjective, of a no; 
a^^rSTunctions in these three eoxn^ 



^tsMEJsrrs 









OF JENGLISH GRAMMAR. 

iq6 ^^'^ ^^e-ba*tle-was-fought is unknown/ 

•TViespot '^^T^^Ye-vjas-^oxigbt is unknown.' 
*^\v«e-tVve-io , ^^g^^t\e- was-fought. ' ^ , 

*^UNe vf\veTe-x^^^^^^_^^^^^^ .g adjectival, limiting 'spot*; in 

^%V '^^i^^'^T^' ^^ *tlie tfjca^r/ spot is unknown.' 
gt^i^«.^^ ^^^^Q^xi-dause, equivalent to 'The j/tf/ is unknown,' 
^^^^ C'^V^^ ^v^wti.' •/< is unknown.' 

^"^ ^^ odi£^ It in the sentence ' I live there: 

N»o\A^ ^^ ^e leader bas mastered the distinction between compound 

^tieti ^^ sentences and between the three kinds of subordinate 

atvd ^^^^ Q^e or other of which every complex sentence contains, 

aa\xses,^ ^^^ present very few difficulties to him. But his analysis oi 

*^^^^Sex sentences will generally be wrong, if he attempts the task 

*^°*SS)Ut an intelligent grasp of the principles which have been stated 

above. From this digression into syntax we must now return to the 

subject of conjunctions from which we may seem to have wandered far. 

207. The reader should now be able readily to grasp 
our meaning when we say that co-ordinating conjunctions 
are those which unite co-ordinate clauses; and that 
subordinating conjunctions are those which join sub- 
ordinate clauses to the principal clause of a complex 
sentence. 

iuncdo^ fubordinate clauses which a subordinating con- 

Adjectiv '"/^°^"^®^ ^^ noun-clauses or adverbial clauses. 

'•eiatiVe ^ "^^^ ^^ attached to the principal clause by a 

^^o won^iT^"" ^^ ^^^ relative adverb; as, 'The general 

'The victonoj^^^^^^ ^^ benighted/ which is equivalent to 

nobody Uy^s "^ S^rieral was knighted ' ; ' The house where 

'^^e empty hou ^^ ^""^^ down,' which is equivalent to 

^^e generaUy intr ^% ^^ ^^ ^^ PuUed down.' Noun-clauses 

yerbs of saying th'i!^^^ ^^ ^^"^^^ ^^^ occui especially after 

tTJ^I^^'^ ^^^Wilar • ^' believing, asking, hoping, seeing, 

^Ssttf^ ""•' ^mZ""^ •■ '^ ^^y *^^ ^ ^^^'^'' '^'^""^ 
«ie fallowiix^ J ^^ ^^ ^^^ essential to a noun-dause: 

^you aid it> r^^^^^ in itaUcs are noun-clauses; ^see 
-^^^tdit,^ *We \^^^ ^' ^^'^ ^V is not clear,' 'He asked 

^^<i you had ^one: 



CONJUNCTIONS AND INTERJECTIONS. ^97 

208. The subordinating conjunctions by which adverbial 
clauses are introduced may be classified according to the 
various modes of dependence which they indicate, as— 

'• Conditional — ify unless. 

^* Concessive — though. 

3- Temporal— fl//tfr, //7/, while^ as. 

4- Consecutive, marking Result— M^/ C so that ')• 

5. Final, marking Purpose— Ma/ (*in order that), 

lest 
^« Causal — decauscy since^ as. 

209. Conjunctions have grown out of other 
parts of speech. 

Whether the conjunction that was originally the demon- 
strative pronoun or the relative pronoun is not quite cie • 
'I know that you did it' may be representative °^ . i, 
did it: I know //^a/,' or of * I know that, tha/ you did it^ 
•BofA^ used with amf, is the same word as the f'^^f^^^^'ve 
^'ther, used with ^z-, is the same word as the distriDU ^ ^ 
pronoun. TAan, though, ivhile, were once advert>s- ^^ ^^ 
<?/fer, since, were once prepositions and were follows ^^ 

'that.' To distinguish Conjunctions from I'^^I^^?^^^^^^^s\v 
easy : Conjunctions never govern a case. To <iistingvi ^^ 
Conjunctions from Adverbs is often difficult, arici ovir ^^^ 
marks on the distinction shall be reserved ^^^\ ^'^io'ns. 
dealing with the Syntax of Adverbs and CotxJ^^'^^ 
(See p. 255.) 

. ^ -5 •-« aire osAled 

210. Conjunctions wfeichoccurinpaxr-s ^^^ ^^^ 

Correlatives: doth,., and, either„.or, ^ '^f^^^^^^ Coi 

as.„so, whether.,. or, are examples of Conrex» 
junctions. 



I ELEMENTS O.^^^ ^NGLJ^SJI^ GI^^J^MAR. 



21L Intexjectio 

An Interjectloa 1.^ ^ sound whicH expresses an 

notion but does xxo^ enter into the construction 

: the sentence. 

As Interjections Irxsi^-v^e no connexion -with the gram- 
atical structure of tlri^ sentence, their claim ta recognition 
aong the Parts of Sp^ecrh is a small one. O I ah/ jpooh I 
ha / like the barkin.g of" a dog or the lowing of a caJfj are 
rises, not words. If" tTiLere were any advantage in classify- 
g these sounds, we :i:iciight group them according to the 
elings which they e3tjt>x-ess, as Interjections denoting joy, 
Lsgust, surprise, ve^csbtioxi, and so forth. 

Interjections wlrxlc^lri. a.re corruptions or contractions of 
ords, or elliptical forxxi^s of expression, may be referred to 
le parts of speecl::!. t:o -^^hich they originally belong. So, 
dieu is «to God (I croxx^mend you),' gooddye is *God be with 
on,' hatll is «be tlnioxx 1-iale' or * healthy,' law 1 or la'wks ! 

a corruption of * X^ox-d ! ' and marry! of * Mary V 

Questions. 

Jr th^^^ ^® Con-el si-ti-ve Conjunctions? Give the correlatives of 
» ''^ougk, both, and of ^^£h and so with different senses. 

amar f^' -w'^^^, ««/5^r^-^- Illustrate by short sentences the various 

-,. r "^^^ of eaclit ^=^^ tliese words, and mention in every instance 
W of speech in your sentence. 

dinare^^f"^^ ^^^^^ ^ZITomplex sentences, each containing as its 
.^^ .L ^^««se the ^i?v-<=»ar<as when the accident hattened. In the first 



,ce the 1"^® ^^^ ^i?v-<=»ar<as when the accident happened. In the first 
fve cia ^""^^dinat: «s ^^T^use is to be a noun clause, in the second an 
^^^> ^nd ir». ^1:b-^ third an adverbial clause. 
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CHAPTER 5C5C • 

COMPOUNDS AMD D** 



-^ read down ^ , j find th^t ^i ^ ^^ a 

page of an English d^^°^^been iot^^l^ addin'^f^ '^ords, 
S^ajority of these words ha ^^ by g to a n^ord 

eitier by joining two *ord g meaO^Jf Thu3 fro„ 

, sound wVuch by UseU « ^^^^^ ^"'^iJle, by'r ""^'^ 
^« in <=<>'"^^^.^r^S^»>«a«, foof^^^^Jnce alone ""^ 
♦inn of an element which "as no istence. The former 

rDerivative' are not well chosen ^^ey „e generally 

narrowed down from the ^^^^ ^'W/"" ^^ ^^ord we 
" eA When we speak ot tne ^^^^^ . ^hus we say 

Tutlly signify the source fto- wh^^^.^aon' and v.r^^ ot 
that Ihenomenm is of ^reek ^^^g have been trans- 

T^tin 'derivation,' ^o^^^ ^ *^Iang«*g^* ^'^ "^ "°*' ^" 
fe^ "d ready We fro^^.f XrivaSes at all. But the em- 
rt.is special sense, English denva ^,.^^ft^,, m contrast 

Xment of the terms ^'^^'.^pound, is too well estab- 
^'Tthe terms --/''^''^aSg f^hange. and the student 

Usbed to allow of our «'-J;';|, ^^len used m this connexion 

TOUst therefore bear m mind 



^JS^-Soro?Cr^°'^"* ^^-^^*''' l^e xnode of the 

^Composition i^ ^-u <. 

•^oi«ii^g words togetW *'**"°^*»°° °^ ^ ^'^'"'^ ^^ 
3I>erivation is the «• " 

(i) by adding a i°^™**»on of a word— 
or, (2) by modi^in "*" significant by itself 

The part not signifi^f *** ^'^^stJng sound. 
beginning of a word is *«' ^^ ^^^^ ^he° attached a* *® 
the end, a Suffix. <^aUed a Prefix ; when attached at 

A Hybrid is a com 
ing elements which ^°"°<* or derivative comtaia- 
213. Unlike Qreet*^**"** '^^^ diflFerent language* 
not lend itself readily to th*^ German, modern English does 
If the reader cares to turn'f^ ^™^*^°° °^ ^o»^ compounds, 
up the word beginning^^ *° '^'^ Greek lexicon and to lo^S^ 

able X«ra8or€/ta;yo- 1.5 °P^P'>4>oito. or the still mJ^ ; ^ ^- 
pounds burlesqird bl'^i" ««« '^ M^ fo" "°? ^*'™V^K . 
own day. Mark TwaS' ^f^stophanes. A hl^^^S ccJ%j 

like playful fashior"' ^^ ^^^ ^^^'-n comS/. ^^" 

In compound words th. « "» ^ 

meaning of the second ' a • "^"^^ "«««% mo^-. 
of finger; ^ finger-r^^^- ^ *^*'g-finger « a pl^-'^^jfi^s the 
grammatical compo^^s /"^""^ ^d of ^rS^""'^ kind 
or of accent So^!^!^ f .^""^ « "s«aJly a L ^^- ^n true 
of stoon fuU. PotZ^^^ f"« gra J^i^^^ge of fo.^ 
the first syllable aTc^L? .^^^'"'^ can^^l '^"'"i^^^nd 
the two is accentS TS'^'A ^ ''^-^^Z T,j^^^ on 
the new port' with «T ^^ Compare 'a n^T '^'^'^h of 
ioined by a hypTn Z J.^'^^-- at N^C^^- by 

"M w'""^' compo^,r^« °^ ^-™ 0^0, ::jj 
- ^'^ey are compo„„,/,f-P-?^e"^-". 



coATj^o cjrz\rz:>^ ^jvjD 



^^RIVA 



*at thejr contain elements which do not 
2"^: Ex^pl^s or rfiX3 are seen fn craj^^l^ 






ci^isse, «a cral>,' and quite unconnected' 
^^seway^ from ^^43[Z^s^s^^ ,' ^ur^Aaws from 
iooddye from |S^^«^ Ar «/x3fy5 ^-^w/ x^;^^^/?,^^^ ^' 

^^5. Deri'%ra^i'%rcs sure generally fo,r 
. Prefixes oir &%x£Rxes z a few ho 
^^out the SLddLitioxx o£ sl tigw sound b^^ 
^.^ ^^isting^ ^ovLTxdL. TIiiis from ^/ar^^ 
f ''' f*/ from ./&^ ./^>^y from i/^n/s, dr^^ 
^ *ese cases we Jhia^re mociiiication but 
. ^^efixes and Sufluces once possess 
S''^d as separate words. Thus the ^.^ 

*^/^n,e, hnt^^/^'A:^ i« "^^ described a.^ ^^^ 

•^ *s a derivative- . 

u 2le. A fevr of tfae more importaiit: 
^^•^^ for thtp™ote or illustration. X^^ 

?'' Su^es derived from tl»e Kom^xxc^ 
^'^'^bed as of Classical origu*. 

'^ODN SUFPIXKS. 

b,>) Of EnglteU 5>'»g^^.>i I»«rt). duck / *«5fi^. l«^ 
'"■J'. &rth-t«r (sma.ll -f^^ZZ.. 

, (*) Of Classical o*"*^*5t JifJv latfic-«r, ogar-^^^. i'- 

♦•olon.,^^ ^^TTOx-^r^i^i, Ji"!?la.tt««^ growP "* °°' Engl jsj^ 
Notice that some of *»^ * foi-eign language frora whi^ 
.^ords are dimiiivitW«s» "*-^^lisb dim*""*"** "»>- more t 
*«»i, but they ares no*- E:dS 

*» English femimne- ^««io»»lly •'^P',?'^' ^^?"«<^ss ] 

Diminutives «»»y/?*=*^ C»> cootempt. ««««.>6,„. «*^>i 

«»««. ^r/,V,^. CA^^'*^' ^f words disguised in / 

'Along ana »«*? "'^^^^^^.S'^' PP' '^^ * 

Meiklejohn's £r*£-^^^ '^ 



^0E1ITS 



OF Etr°'-"'f on^M-jir^jf, 



£t^-^ tbe opposite idea t 



that 



**Preased 



^tlvBB «pre^ "pressed by 

»^S-- _, 1>»S*T'' ■'~''*"« however ■ 

^^) English: sp'n-^''^'^^^ tsstatf''' (Greek) hero-w. 

jj) Classical: go*<^' ^^„oted by many suffices : 

^«t, Btato, quality' '^^ brother-A*^. god-A^rf, dark.««,, friend 

(^) English: free-.;^' 

/« Classical: bon'*'3 

,OB«eMli« aq>»»**T;^. The Win'wretched' U the ending of the 

(*) English: wrc'^ -ttadied to nouns as well as to verbs to fonn 

„.{ participle, but it *S . 'feather-;./, 'kmd-heart-Af.' A ereat outcry 

^ietfives, as in 'horfJ-**' against the words g.>rf, laltnled, montyed, and 

«as iftised some years ^ ^^ the ground thai they are formed lilte parti- 

, few similar adjectiv*'^' „o verbs from which they come. If however 

ciples. hot l*>^' """^ *r^b^gar,'thereseemsnoreasonwhyweshould 

we can talk of a 'rag-g' . Thefurther objection may be brought against 

nottalkofa'gift-ifrfpf^t they are hybrids, since lalmt comes from 

laUnitd and minuyed ^^ Latin. But the same ohiectioo might be 

the Greek and money ' rticiple of every weak verb of foreign origin in 

urged against the P^^^ I ^^^ ^o,^! to leUgraphtd. 

the tengoage, from f^^^^jngs of English origin occur in the following 

Other adjectival ^ ^^.ly, wood-oi, thirst-jt. 
words: quanel-J^B^. 6 nmnd.an.., lun-ar, div-.-»«, «m-W. sens-.W^. 
(b) Classical: leg-'"' 

(a) English: cO» J. j^j English: black-»/.. 
and (ii) m a low deg' 



A-en. 

^ni-jS" {Latin facia), 

i«s, derived from a T .i 

a). («mt-^. Th= comt?" »»»» 

,1-t.^ (from tM,, c„,:l_^ •«> 

ui vocabulary is com,,™ t^^^m ^^ « %_ 

«,„rct,. hybrids „°"P™M of C^J ^'^'^ 

. .irictn^s be .ailed . j;"'~ "-ifcj £%>.X 

■aally re«».ed bow=,„'|j,J">- ^e,/> ^ A,*^, 

^„„ of drile™,t ele,„e„°^. ^^^ »^ "» <>., ^SSS' 

»(,) bi I^iui and Ihi re„^„j„ ?"=? «,''=), ^"St'H- 

md Greek, «■•««*»■ G„ej, a^a^oj^ '^.rSi"*'*-., 

eoch, grartd-fatktr, French and En *^<i ^'^^ •»"? 

sh; ww-./&^«»il'<. English and Ijitin, ®*'ah'j ^''?'*-^-wi^ 

e following are a few of the princj 

English, Latin, or Greek, «eoo»<gJJ^''4*"S;S 

neaning'on': o-live, o-boM^- ,^^:^„ ^i <> "t"^^- 

prcpositioo -by'. W el>.ng= »„„^ a-™™.v«.-' 



i,h ..n,i of •»-.«.■"• = .•"":*;'tiie<- ^*'^ 



J meaning 'not - — . , 
M^ ...futen, .""-JV*"" 
, meaniiig 'agai'^^'' " 

b-, abB-, 'from'- ^"^^io 
'to': orf-jecti'*'^ '■ r^„ t 

or complete list f^ ^^-^x. 



ante-, 'before,' fl«/^-chamber. 
W-, Ws-, * twice,* ^*-ped, ^w-cuit* 
ccmtra-, 'against/ contra-diet, coun/gr-mArch. 
to-, (i) «in*; jif.fuse, jiw-pel, w-rol: (ii) 'not*: j»-sensible, tm- 
possible, ir-responsible. 

mlnuB-, 'wM-chief,* with meaning of English prefix mis-, but of 
different origin. s f 

non-, *not*: ff^w-conformity. 

per-, 'through': /^-secute,/«r.sue, Afr-jure. (compare 'for-SYftSLT*). 
re-, 'agam,' 'back': r^-cur, r^-tum. 
super-, 'over': j«/^.fine, jwr-vive, wV-loia. 
Vice-, 'instead of: vice-xoy, w-count. 
ORKEk: 

an-f a,-, 'not*: a«-archy, ^-theist. 
anar, 'again,* *back': ana-logy, ana-ljse. 

antl-, 'against': tf#i/i-pathy, tf»/-agonist.' In anti-cw&te however 
we 4iave LAtin ante. 

*'t^''«l?f>^^*' «^^^/-tect,^.rA^.type. arrA-bishop. 

auto-, self : tf«/^.biography, aufo-msitotu 

e»-, ex-, *out of: tf<:-logue, £r-odus. 

eu-, • well' : ««-Iogy, «;.angelical. 

liyper-, 'beyond': hyper-hoWcsX, 

meta-, ' change ' : iw^a-phor. 

mond-, 'single': mofso-poly, mon-zxoh 

pan-, pjuito-, 'all*: pan-^^xa, panto-T^\r^^^ 

para-, beside': /ora-graph. 

syn-, 'with*: sjm-od, jyZ-lable, jyw»-bol. 

218. Division of Words into Syllables. 

A Syllable consists of a single vowel sound with or 

without accompanying consonants. It is pronounced by a 

single effort of the voice. Through is a single syllable, 

though It contains seven letters : ideality with eight letters 

has five syllables. In through there is one vowel sound, the 

long^ ^f ^;f;^^7 represented by ^«: in ideality there are 

^y^ distinct vowel sounds, with ♦>.,. ll /iicnpr^ed 

amongst them. ^^ ^^^^ consonants dispersed 

There are no hard and fasi- t.„i ^ ^f ,«nrHc: 

into syllables, when a divisro* ^^^' for the division of ^ord^ 

this matter, as also in the matter "^^""^ ""^ "^T, 1 
very much at the mercy of th! ■ P"'***^**^^"' T ,!! 

' » the printers. From the nature 



\ 



ac?jkrj^o crisTDs ^jv^ z^^t^ji 

of tliG c^sG, no ddrvislon can be made in wc 

liOH^ever long. S/r-ai^A^, x^^/fc>5^ ^^^u^Af, 

vowel'SouzKl smd must be written and prim 

principles should rcgulatG the sep^LrsLtion \ 

than one syllsible into parts : as far as pos \ 

follow 

(i) the etymology, 
(s) the pronunciation. 
Hence the hyphen is placed betw^een i 
and the root of derivatives, and betwer 
parts of compounds : ^n-ZofT^i^, ^t^i::A-^sSj /rt 
times tJie fMvision according to pronuncis ' 
with the division according to etymoloi i 

orfho^f-apAy^ S^o/og^y would be divided thi 

pronunciation as our g^uide, €?^^^o£^-rnpi \ 

their etymology would direct us to di j 

ortho-^apAy, ^eo/o^y. In cases of confl 
generally best to place the hyphen consu . 

mology '. 

C2.xjb:stion s. 

X. Add to e.eb of l^^jnollow^^^ 
meaning .—co^zt^r^^a, J^^^* ^^ ^^ ^^ 

«. Define tbe ternas ^^^ ixxto their comp 
analysing the foUowixxg ^^l^^,^st, ^eqt*ital. spi^. 
darling, forlo^^^ «j/-?A ^ a.tea. l>read' requiir* 

3. Does tbe phirase ^"^ ^^^^ xnade o€ 
[•^ratea bread \ ^^^^^^e ^^^ sbops, «. , 

What sort of bread is soi-o. 

name?] ,^ ^,w9.£stP-us^f^^^y\J!!^^ ' 

4-v.«» -swords ^'^r* -. ,_ contnV>x3i.t 

4. Break lap ^^*^ ^cslc^ syllable con 
lables, and explain. Y^o ^^ l^ybria^^- 
words. fo^*^^^"^? vT^, master-'^^^- 



6- V "^._" -.^.y*^^^» 



1 See Axig^s -^ 



4JJ^ 



ele 





-^ief const 

silly'* sont 



nan. deff 
>W\iaX ax® 



'^11 of the fol 

Give t\ve deri^^^'Uxi :^^a.Vy^. ^ 
ees tbey vrcie t:-^ 

Give the etyi*=»-^ ^/t^^^Jj' 
loyal, archhisiU^^'' ^ ^lace for tlie t 
Which is the J^^J!, ^"^ Ucom-oHi^e oi 



nary; catas^fr^/'^'^ 

What is the ^^ 
°?«age does i<^ 

Point out th^ I> 
sweeT ^ '^^ ^^^"^ 



W'^ 5 ^> or ki'nd-r-edi 



/^-x//ir or apoS''^^J^^^:^ ^\ ^ 



^ each of the fo 
^7 Give a woi 

^s in the foUo'mi 
^^adiy antecedent^ at 

^ tli^ "^^ "^ each of t 



•» ^x^-^--- ^ tli« suffixes in these 
^'*^^ the f ^c^ -^f^^' ^/^.^'l.'T' ^^^'■^' 



free-aj,, 



•«>•. iic%^ 



•«*. 



jvatives from the folio, 



Tdee^^^'^tX^^f^ ^^^"^U liere meant a word foi 
Primar/'5,*i^'^^:JfeioO of a sound not si^nifi. 
tsrnnf ^^^^'^^^T^:^^ Tirt^ souttd. Thus from . 
Lo« ^^ ^^^ ^^:»c^*^^ir^ddition and modificati 
fiaition Of ^^ ^r^^^e: modification only. Ni 
wnere we h^^^^ "^^^a^ *" ^^"^^^ ^^ similar p 
^-^f«^, Wher^ ^^ -•?«r^^_£v«.tives. So, from tlxe Pr 
Jenvatives, ^r^^O^ ^^^^.f^ ; ^^^"^ ^^«*^» ^/««>r-. ^. 
called ^^K,x%^^^^^rS^.\ 

Secondary J^^ 



Qfiji^aajyji^^- 



drunkard, farthing^ C^J « j^^, (.3) \^ .^^^ e^ ^ te 

34. Explain the ^orce of t^^ e%^^J fo^^e'fS**^!?/^^^- 

35. Comment on the ^ttuctu^ .^ {ot^^^. ^es^JiA^'t.duJt^- , 
whether any of them are aiiomaXo^ ^^"T^g^S^ ^''^^es o^ 

36. What ideas are indicatedhy^^^otJC^^ P^®^*!o the ^°^^oO<i-^' 
Jew-ry, duck./,-«^, wit-««^, trttiftr^' .^pi<*^^^ {otce ^^^ ^^i^ 

37. Mention Englisli words C° -^ '^th-i^^''^^ .As »^^ 
Latm and Greek origin coCTesponAlt^f- ^^Z'* ^ ^ol^ 
biacrrf ''^■-^■"^'^^^^ ^/-Started, ^^^ ^^h^g? I 



td 
the 



passage q^- ^"actions ' £s explaii^-;^^^te, tc,i0&- ^ctv- ^jic 
/° <^«^i aftentfoTif^^^^ ^<^ some e^te^^^ot^ v^l^^^ teV^^^ 
^"^^ ^nd J^}^ for x:ra.staLiice ife*'^' ^. ^ ^oC*^ 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

Aw 

Ar-vsis OF Sesttences and Parsing 

^or^^.^yatax deals with the combin 
^^^ orde, ^*«"«es, '^eir government, a^^**On ol 
Jo the ' ^'lient 

P°'°ts be]nn*'°"'^ °^ onr treatment of Etyn. , 



T^ other • ^'^^ has to do with the re;. J*"^ ^^ctf^ J^^^J 
"^^"ss thes ''^ sentences. To enable ^^fns of ^ 5^ of 
"nderstaod^^^ relations, it is essentiai tft^."* ^^eJlfge^JIs to 
which it i the nature of a sentence t* *^o«Jd ^,^ ^ 
assumes. '=°'npQsed, and the varieti^' *« ^Jeme^ "^ariy 
aao. w °^ '^"° ^hi u °^ 

^^ *hich ^eV"'''*ibed a Sentence as a ,^,, ^,. '^'^ " 

^. E. G. ^ «ay something about a thi^ "^"^^^'^O" of 



This »"OttQt of the nature of ^ ^"^4^ 

urtjose at *e time when we m^de ^f^^^ce ^e., 

complete. A Sentence may expresgj^y « is ,*s a 
(a) A Judgment ; ' Birds fly,. .^^^^ clear,^ 

•utus killed Caesar.' I» ^"'^'^ cases we T ^^^ Ho*- 
ut a thing,' or ' make assertions,. ^^^^ 'say so^Ji^",' 

\ we took as the type of sentences in '^'®«ces^i'^8 
r sentences we give utterance to-_ "* general. J ^^^is 

•') A Command ; ' Come/ « Giv^ .^ ^^^ "* in 

' A Question ; * WiU he conie ? ' . £)^ 

> A Wish ; ' Would he were here . . \ ^°" ^"^ ^ * 
' 'God save the Queen 1' • May you „ 

' , . &rot^ 

•se four varieties of sentences ^ 

J', (a) Imperative, (3) Interrogative / ^^^^ (') t>. 
I we say then that a Sentence j' ^^^ Optativl *■ 
pressing a statement, command '^ * *^°I^ection of 
Id be an enumeration of differe ' u"^j*'°»' or wish ? 
n a definition of a Sentence itsejf! • °^ sentences 
Snition oi a triangle, if one ^^1; ^"'* »« « would 
s an equilateral, isosceles, q. *° ^ay that a 
better as well as a shorter defi ^-^^^"^ ^^"re. 
itence »s the complete e, ^ *'" " 

a words. *P*'ession of a 

ng the Subject and the Predicate nf . 
; of simphaty and concisen * Sentence, 

»nly oi sentences in ^\^^^^ ^« shall take 

^ statements are 

ject of the sentence is th 
the thing about which ♦1,'^°''** ^^^""^ 

*he assertion 

'icate is the wor^i u 

^ord by which the asser- 
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% 



221. 

assertion is m 
shines/ tlici y 
^o not SLSSGTt 

(2) Our 

HTord whicli s 

^s made, has 

^y 'Brutus 1.^- 

^^esar as miicli 

f^bject. To tliis 

^^tus killed <r 
^^Piicitly, about: 
Z^tion, about ^"^^ 
^* §iven in a 
^3^ Brutus.' 
^ (3) Cannot 
^® not *Go' a se 
^ Here the su-^ 
. ^o' is equivalent 

l*^ the Imperative »^^ 
^^ omitted in mod em 

(4) The i>reciJ 
^^'entence 'Birds Ax' 
^ 'They are/ '^ 
f seated,' sometHin^ 

^complete — '^'^ "^ ^^ 
produce a 
*You becancie 

Orford' 





points require _ 
SubjGCt €>£ a Sentence is 

^t>out the thing. When. 
^x^>sr is the subject of tH^ 
tiie jvord, shines. 

ition o£ the Subject c>£' 
for tlie thing about -^^ 
SLttSLclsiGd. on the gr-^^.^^ 
Cslcsslt/ we mak^ 
stbovit Brutus: y^t: 

ticisTn we may repl^^ t:>^^ 

aT-_' our assertioii j *^a.t 
but only itxcii^^^^ 
Tlie assertion i^x^ y. 

fox-ixx i?elien we s^.^^ "^ 



be form 



xxnclerstood, tlx 
(you),' and ir^^ 
^vire naust 
glisb. 
_ is a verb or 
ntSLxns a complete x^r^ci 
t»e/ * You became, 

SLTxdL require 
THey ^^^ happy,* * j ^^ 




Again, 
naood to carry 
' I wish/ ' You J» 
thought or exx>r 



need another verb 
cor»pl^*^ tlieir con- 
re meaningless unless 
some complenaent ^ c 



\re are able to pay,' ' They 
es are caUed Prolative, 
, proferoy prolatum) the mei 

inds of subjects. As the 

Tie of the thing about which w« 

ct of a sentence must be a n« 

Ln. The following sentences illi 

cts: 

ds fly.' 

They were defeated.' 

* To read good books improves 

tb noun understood : — ^^ich and j 

e : — * ThcU he did it is certain/ 

>in an adjective to a noun, we incre^ 
ame and consequently limit its app 
suggests to our minds more attribut 
plicable as a name to only a smallt 
\s the adjective thus joined on to th 
e thing represented by the noun th( 
lality, we call the adjective an attribu- 
)un, and the noun which stands as the 
is said to be enlarged or expanded 
idjunct. So, in the sentence * White 
^en in hearses/ the subject horses is 
by the attributive adjunct white; for 
f things to which we could apply the 
limited, or restricted, by the addition 
& significance of white horse is greater 
of hoxse : horse denotes more things, 
5 xnore qualities. 





The csLxxdiaat 



0A^ 

The enlarge"^' 

«7 adjective-. 
■ Moon to ^ 

•J^^'^""* noon to * 

t, was arrested.' 

Khar J against hi^, left 
""^'^^pXiple :--*The 
addressed the crowd/ 

«24 The student must not/cr 
• • V«<i«red here for thes first 

^^*diTXtee words, ^-/-. 
provides us wtn ^^^g^i^^^ ,-„ thi 

^f which we shaU^^a^^^ we have air 
manner. ^ ^J^ ^^eties,— Simpie 

•^^"^f Oause is a part of a sent 
plex. A V. „ pound sentence mr 

co-ordmate cUu^^ contain at least 
sentence must ai ^^^^^^^^ , . ^^ 

cipal, the 0*7 ds without a fin 
A co^^^-^^^^Ae sentence 'The bo; 

^^^''^^^'the subject 'boy- by an aC 
enlarge the^«^^,,i,e<lause, < ^e h 
boy' ; hy '^^ *Jyve-phtase, ' the boy 

or \>y ^^4nilaily^e'^*y^'^^^Se* 
Jiabtts. '^^^^ ^^y got the ptke * 

and say ^j^ ^j^Jy e/i<J went m /' 
clause, ^» easy fashion: 

plirase, '» ** 



QY>\ect o€ a verb is the word Which 
^^6. 'f^^^^e ttvitvs towards which the action 

^^^^Jd^hv ^^^ ^^^'^ ^^ directed. 
\\C'^ e the satae possible substitutes for a noun as 
^^eie ^^^^ ^^^ £qj g^ noun as Subject in a sentence, and 

^^^\>\ect can be enlarged in the same ways as those in 
vl the Subject was shown to admit of enlargement 
%. a little reflexion the reader should be able to make 
ovm sentences illustrating five different kinds of Object, 
\ to enlarge the Object in six different ways. 
Many verbs take two Objects, one the Direct, 
other the Indirect or Dative-like Object The 
3S teach, tell, give, lend^ show, provide, refuse, get, are 
mples. The noun which represents the Indirect Object 
ht be construed with a preposition : thus, 'Give (to) me 
book,' *Show (to) us the way,* 'Provide (for) him 
>mmodation,' *Get (for) me a cab.' See pp. loo, 144. 
226. By attaching an adjective to a noun, we increase 
meaning of the noun and limit its application. In like 
^er by attaching an adverb to a verb, we increase the 
nJv? ^^^ ""^^^ ^°^ ^™it its application. 'Sings 
]\y , ?^^^^^ t>e affirmed of as many individuals as 

^ima donna ^^V^ ^^"^^^ '"^'^- ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ 

ier in the ^^"^^ sweetly,' our statement goes 

^ fftat .g^^^^.^^co'^veying information than the state- 

^b szv^e//v ^<. sings.' We may therefore describe the 

*cate si^l ^l ^n^argrement or extension of the 

^^<=ate, thoufu .f^"^"^^ ^t adds to the meaning of the 

^-^e Objector ^^^^^^ ^^ restricts its application. 

'^VGrbisil Adji, ^ ^^nsitive Verb has really the force of 

^'^^ 'Mary^» c /l^' ^^ we say *He loves' and then add 

^^ case the ^^^ ? country/ c ^^^^, ^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^.^ 

'^^^'■gre, or ^ Jfj;^^^^^ of t^^ 

t-T.^ r^l . ^^fcrmation which it contains. 



relation oF the o: .^^^ information which it c 

^»>ject to the Transitive Verb i 



IS one of 



ANALYSIS ANn i 

such importance, however, that oui 
recognises it as distinct from the othe 
which the Predicate is enlarged. 

The principal Adverbial Ad 
Predicate is extended or expai 

1. Adverb :— 'She dances heaut 

2. Adverbial clause : — « He lei ' 

3- Adverbial phrase*. — *She c 
style: 

4' Nominative Absolute: — *i t 
the steed was stolen/ 

This last is a particular kind of Advt 

227. elliptical Sentences. In i 
language we save ourselves the trouble o \ 
tences when one will express our meani 
economy by the use of conjunctions. Thu 
preached in Jerusalem and Judaea ' conta 
in one: *John preached in Jerusalem,' * i 
Judaea,* 'James preached in Jerusalem,'*] i 
Judaea.' « He is either a knave or a fool 
'Either he is a knave, or he is a fool.' *t 
well' means *He writes fast, and he writes ^ '. 
Again, we frequently contract our sei ( 
leaving out precisely the part which has i 
already, but by leaving out a part which j 
gested by what has gone before, though di i 
So, we say * I like you better than he,' whicl 
you better than he ///^s you,^ whereas *I li 
than him ' would mean ' I ii^^ y^" better thi 
' He is sharper ^slxi yon ' is ^^ abbreviated f 
sharper than you ^r^ sAar^- ' ' ^ would rath 
than dishonour' i^ ^^ abbreviated form of « 
incur death than /^^u/^/ i^^r dishonour.' 



ELEMENTS 

In all such instanc^^ 
Tvords necessa 
icture of the 
ipsis, and in 
racter it is necesssi,x-3^ 
the missing words. 

228. The studerLt: ia 
ion which is r 
break it up into 
ital exercise for 
of a set of rules 
nt by merely r 
1 by reading 
Id become 
)ks may furnish 
' of acquiring 
gestions to the 
I supplying exam 
onn, we shall 
syntax. 




the complete &fa™™^*^,^f; 
xence. This omission is called 
/si^g sentences of this elliptical 
to make them complete hy supply- 
now in possession of all the infor- 
to enable him to attack a sentence 
_ component parts. Analysis is a 
icvits, as it cannot be effected by the 
clianicaUy applied. Nor is it to be 
g a book on the subject, any more 
si,tise on swimming or cricket one 
in the side-stroke or the cut. 
directions, but practice is the only 
arts. And so, after giving a few 
as to how he should set to work, 
of analysis to guide him on points 
to the treatment of other questions 



229. Hints 

cal lines. At the 
ence Subject, Acijix«< 
^^> -f^djuncts of Ot>J< 
1^ the term Exteir ~- 

[ormatjon which ^ 

nce?i^bdiW3- 
7^^cateci eqi 




Icxe Analysis of a Sentence. 

>£* paper and divide it into columns by ruling 
of these columns write * Sentence, Kind of 
; of Subject, Predicate, Adjuncts of Predicate, 
; -• Instead of using the term Adjuncts, you 
L9 Expansion, or Limitation, for, as we saw, 
; to produce an extension or enlar^enoent of 
►TDtain from the word to which the Adjunct is 
WW restriction in the number of things to i^liich 
^^.g^in, instead of making one column for 
like, make two, in case you have to distin- 
et:e Predicate and its Complement. Similarly 
X^iinns for Direct and Indirect objects- But 
smakes the sheet present a very complicated 
zmipensating advantages. These distinctions 

>11 after the words which require them in the 

' and 'Object'. 



ANALYSIS AJsrz:^ \P^^SIJ\^^ 

* 

There sLxre other forms in which the analysis may be 
the tatoiil-ajc- form is certainly the neatest, and it Po^^^t^^ 
supeiionty OA^er the rest, that the person wlio correcfs |.?^^ ^tt 
seeataglan.ce whether the essential points iiave oeenc^<^^ ^^ ^^''f h 
4. ILead the passage over and consider caxefally ^^^^^^^$ c]^ 
Simple, a Compound, or a Complex Sentence, with whic|^ 3^^^^V ^^e cT' 
Describe it accordingly at the top of the pagre- ^f ^^'JJh.T ^ir^^^*.^^««Petf 
you find a finite verb you have got a separate clause, ^^ ^^ ^^^V» '^ is ' 
the Sentence is Complex, make sure that you pick K^^^i^T^t xJt^^nJ^ 
Clause correctly: a mistake here will turn the wio|^^t tfi ^o^.^e,^4* 
Then determme what is the relation of the different Su^T iij^^^ ^ ffi- th^^. 
to the parts of the Principal Clause- Xhis grenerai outi|^^^. ^^^^P^I 
nf «*al valiiA {» ♦!,*. *.«*;•-. ^^^^„r*«- An elaborate a»v^*^ »v ?5^^ ,^^^2&• 



in the entire product. An elaborate a^^^^ /^ ^^e^ ^ens^, 
details, crowded with subdivisions, and elegantly «*ec^j^s^ ^e ^Jet^^^ 
worthless, ifit starts wrong and represents subordinate o^^, i^ fT^f^^^^ 
clauses. ^^^^^Jutel^^ 

3. Write down the Principal Clause at the heacj ^^^cip^ 

Find its Subject; then find its Predicate; then, if the ^e^^^^*- a 
set down the Object. ^ ^« ^'"^S^'^*'*- 

4- Next look for the Adjuncts of each. The ^^. ^^'^> 

Predicate will be adverbial. The Adjuncts of the Subject oTn^ ^^ the 
generally be adjectival, but not necessarily so: they u^^y i^^J^ctv^m 
noun-clauses in apposition. Thus in each of these sentencj*^'*'^ °^ 
statement M«/ Ar has resigned is not true, * ' I don't believe the stat '^^^ 
that he has resigned* the subordinate clause is a noun-clause in ^^^^^ 
sition with the subject and object respectively. *^P**" 

Subordinate clauses must be dealt with in the same fashion as the 
Principal clause,— subject, predicate, and object, with the adjuncts of 
each, being placed m their proper columns. 

5. Complete the structure of sentences in wWch there is an ellipsis 
before you analyse them. Supply tb© subicct to sentences containing a 
verb in the Imperative mood. « q^ , i^^gt be treated as if it ^rere 
*Thou come' or *You come.' B^a ^^ ind that elliptical sentences 
expressing a comparison by means * ^ r as are complex: the clause 
in which the ellipsis occurs is ^^^ than or ^.^ause. Thus « 1 am 
stronger than you' m full is I a^^ ^"^^^^ than y^^ ^^^ strong' -^ 'I 
am as strong as you ' in full is *I ^ ^trongc^ ^' ^ y^u art strong.* The 
clauses in italics are adverbial adi^^ as stro«^ 

6. The interrogative pronou^^^^ts. ,^^^ted ^^^f ^^^tv^^v 
and may form the subject or obie^^^ mav ^6 ^^ In * ^^o struck him?' 

w'/S. is the subject: in 'momdl^ ^t dcn^^^'f'.hof^ Vl^ ""^^fb- '^i?! 
analysis is similar to that of t^i"^ K^Jrilce? X^struck hmi,' ^Htm did 

he strike,' i.e, 'He did strike >Sl ^4:^.^eS * ^ 

7. Observe that a danse i?'-* ^tenC«^ -^e pronouns or con- 
junctive adverbs is usually, thou^^^^^^^d ^^ ^^rUy. ^^jectival. In the 
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,^' the subo*^^" te 

sentottce 'Tte man loko ttoU the money was *"^^ know whO stO*^ ^^ 

daasc \s aAi«;tiva\, describii^ the man ; but in X •"» pron<'*^^^ 

»«««jr> WisiTvoutv-cUase-. it takes the place of the noun ^^ aiit^, 

.^* T^V^ '^^'' •** '^f*'^ to no other noun or pronoun ^.gcuv^^ 

8 'c^i r'' J"**^' ** « '^»'».r ' (noun-clause). . ^^.y^e w^^ 
is rtfl?.^'* "^ *** *«e «latiy/words sometimes «»t^"^ «,^ 
^o^^'r/^f^"^^ b«t a co-ordinate clause. ' I "»«* J m^V 
messTe^TiItT ^. ^«^^ent to <I met John and he S^^^Jt ^ 

They ^^1 !S"" K ""* "* "»' lim^tions of yoA» and of ^^-^ 

0. A Xt- °* analysed as principal sentences. tb* 

Obie« :1t S''LP"°°'"» ^ often omSted when it f«P'*^kAl 
'wnf rirSi^*"^'."^ ^^ «»« analysis. So. 'Here is theb^ , 
requires f .t '"u'^* °*'J«=' of a«i: ' The man A I sa'^ y«** 

^ „ a^ as the object of saw. ^ tber 

serve meS^to^i""**''"^ *""« "" P'«* ^ *»»« "^'^^ "^S^f 
because a!^^w ^^ ^n'ences or clauses. Interjections are ^'f^J 

^rt.^X° "? '^"'' **^*° the construction i>f the sentence. Tbe 
iHin^?^^ Z?^']"* '^"^^ly- »>« not invariably, to Vocatives, */. 
Wonunatives of Address. Thus in 'OSoUtude I where are thy charms?' 
me subject IS cAarms, and O SoU/uJe must be left out from the analysis : 
wit in 'O Solitude, thou hast no charms' the subject is tAou, and 
CiOlUude may be described as an enlarsement of the subject. 

II. An Absolute phrase is an adverbial adjunct of the Predicate- 

Iw not mistake its noun or pronoun for the Subject of the sentence. I" 
^tnt door being optn, the steed was stolen,' the words in italics give the 

reason why the stealing was possible : the subject ot the sentence is steed, 

not doer. s r j 

i». Notice that, when the verb comes before the real subject, the 

word It or There often stands at the beginning of the sentence : thus. 

It IS hard to earn a living, "It is true that he did this. ' These assertions 

are equjvalent to saying • To earn a living is hard, ' 'That he did this »s 

f„M„ ^fe "■ comes first as an indication that the real subject is to 

subw '" "",^J^wg such a sentence, however, 'If may be caUed the 

^& ""i.'^'.'-eai «»"■[«=' ?V ^ "garfed ^ ^ ^argement or 

Pla^ •tT^'^^ °°'^ the adverb without its fuU force as markmg 

as^o "I "* '"^^ P'ckpockets about' is grammatically the same 

'^U.epKt.'"^''*'* "~ "■ **'*'<>'•• *^'^ «» adverbial adjunct 

• nou; M«^ a Co^piex Sentence contains as its Subjert or Object 

noun-clause, this aoun-clause forms an eisntial part of the whole 

^tence and must be inserted as tfce S«^e<?^ Object of the principa^ 

«'^0. Thus, m the Coiaplex Sentence ^ ffZ \ did it is not certam,' 




,.U»*^ eW V^^t** , t seems , 
». tVt <»»■* ^^^ 

^6 *=* -^^^ oO 'w; ei.dean 

- -*^ ■ -* ^ voO^jth those «e love 



'^ v\e»*°''t,.e *" «•* "''"^ "' '"" 












I20 ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. 



l. Contains two Sentences : (I) Simple, (II) Complex. 

'rin. Clause of (II), Tell her that new she knows dr'c. (Noun CI.). 



Sentence or Clause 


Kind of 
Sentence 


Subject 


Adjuncts of Subject 




(I.) Go, lovely Rose 


Simple 


(Thou) 


lovely Rose 




(II.) Tell her... 
seems to be 


Complex 


(Thou) 






that wastes her time 


Adj. CI. 
limiting her 


that 






that wastes me 


Adj. CI. 
' limiting her 


that 






that now she knows 
...seems to be 


Noun CI. 


she 






how sweet and fair 
she seems to be 


Noun CI. 


she 






when I resemble her 
to thee 


Adv. CI. 
lim. knoius 


I 







When a horseman... 
might mean 



when a horseman... 
outside the walls 

who had been sent 
to reconnoitre 



that the Greeks... 
outside the walls 

wiiat this madness 
might mean 



Complex 



Adv. CI. 
lim. asked 

Adj. CI. 

limiting 

horseman 

Noun CI. 



Noun CI. 



Xerxes 



horse- 
man 

who 



Greeks 



madness 



1. a 

2. who had been 
...to reconnoitre 



the 



this 



ANALYSIS AND PARS 

""• A Complex Sentence. 

Prin. CI., Xerxes asked tvAat this madness mig 



Predicat< 



Adjuncts of 
Predicate 



Object 



go 
tell 



her that... 
time and me 



That now.-' 
seems to "he 



wastes 



•wastes 



knows 



seems /«. 
complete to 
be how (i) 
sweet (2) 
fair CompL 

resemble 



time 



me 



I. now 

2- whenl... 
her to thee 



how si?veet 
and fair sne 
seems to "be 



^' when 
2. to thee 



her 



X 



asked 



reported 



had been 
sent 



were amusing 



might mean 



when a 

horseman.. 

walls 

when 



to reconnoitre! 



outside the 
walls 



what this 
mean 



that the 

the ^w-alls 



thenas^l 



^1 



%\:^ 



>/- 



4^ 



TS 



fi^^^XkM 



OS® 



\«S!& 



-^J\rGLISJI GRAMMAR. 

#-S^) Compound afld Complex. 
^ ^) Complex. 




^iiid of 



^ompl 



ex 



As through the land 
at eve we went 



(As we) plucked the 
ripened ears 



a. As through the 
land... (we) kissed a- 
gain with tears 



(II.) Blessings (be) 
on...with tears 

That all the...with 
tears 



When we fall out with 
those we love 



(Whom) we love 



(When) we kiss again 
with tears 



Adv. CI. 
limiting 
fell out 

Adv. CI. 
limiting 
fill out 

Complex 



Complex 



Adj. CI. 

limiting 

falling out 

Adv. CI. 
limiting 
endears 

Adj. CI. 

limiting 

those 

Adv. CI. 
limiting 
endears 



Subject 



we 



we 



Adjuncts of Subject 



my wife and I 



we 



we 



Blessings 



that 



we 



we 



we 



again with 

tears 

aUo adjuncts 

'«^»sabove 



■aUthem 
■ when w( 
with lea 



224 ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH ^^ 

^^\. 'Dvreclioxis for- Parsing* - ^^^ 

in SUCH *=^ 

In aT\a\ys\ng a sentence, we break it ^P j^gtituen^ ^ 
mantiei as to show Yiow it contains the essential co ^^^gs^ 
of every sentence, Subject and Predicate, and ^^"^^ , .^se^ 
elements we group the remaining words, phrases, or ci 
as adjuncts : to one of these adjuncts oi the Pff ^^^f ' V 
assign a place apart from the other adverbial adjuncts 
call It the Object. ee 

In parsing, we deal with every word in a sen ^^^ 
separately, stating its Part of Speech, its inflexion, if }^ ^^^ 
any, and its syntactical relations with other words i*\ 
sentence. Thus parsing is concerned with both the ety 
logy and syntax of words, whilst analysis takes no cogm^ 
of etymology. 

Unless the student is directed to give a history of the 
forms of the words, in addition to stating their parts of 
speech and particulars connected with their accidence and 
syntax, he may feel satisfied that he is carrying out his 
instructions to "parse fully" when he furnishes the following 
information : — 

I. Noun and Pronoun. State the kind of noun or pronoun, its 
gender, number, case, and give the reason why the word is in that case. 
The gender of a pronoun cannot always be determined. 

3. Adjective. State the kind of adjective and its degree, and what 
word it limits. As adjectives (except Mw and ^Aa^) undergo no in- 
flexions of number, gender, or case, it is better to speak of them as 
'limiting * nouns than as * agreeing * with nouns. ' Agreement ' suggests 
inflexion. 

3. Verb. State the kind of verb, its voice, mood, tense, number, 
person; the subject with which it agrees, and its object, if it has one. 

Partlolple. State the kind of verb of which it is a participle, its 
voice and tense, and show which ^^oTd it limits; also mention its object, 
n it has one. The participlG used in combination with auxiliaries to 
jtorm a compound tense need not be parsed separately, thougb it may 
^ parsed in this way. So, sAa// f^aje been beaten, were beattng^ may 
'^^e been beating, sltc adequately parsed as compound tenses, but the 
student should understand the construction of the separate words. 




t * ,dioate ^ to say 



s^f'^'. ^^^ io* i^**^^/^''* **^ the H . 

rtO** ■oil*' --ti^ ^ *^ *^ ^rf^* "^ad. 






for «"»•;> f*^''^;**"'*^ 







1 2f;er^e &cs< le* atone- 



co-ord.) 
^. _abj. of resigftea. 
^^5>^3ective,— gov. V>y A>- 

^ SLppos. with who. 
" Toc^Uing hdng» 
-t. kA resigned. 

^ X^^Lst indef. sing. 3rd,- 

T^^V>ject of Uft^ 

;^-W as adj. lixmting looM. 
'^^<it of cast. 



V Tjoere best te* «.«-u»«.^ 

7/ioose -xohom yo\x vriXX., vf e ^wiu pay A/»» respect. 

«-^ '^f ^a«^\k^r^""^- ^« t-ans. verb ' W.* U°-iti«g **f ' S* 
t:r«va._^ct. m^C?^ '^^™^>^Tiation, it would be descnbea ^ verbj, 
^_ a«aj. of qua.\. vi^^^^ pert. simr. jrd. — agreeing witli A«-) 

^^n;?q"|,>^l V^^««'pirpedicatioi..-Hact. sutoj. past. mdef. 

^^perl.--complemeiit of predic. wtf^-^r and litnit- 



i>r<a 






=^^ ^J- Of ^^^t: ^ *^ 

^•^to'S^ ^^^^^\?^^ve, of trans. verTa /^/,— limitixig 



»/- 



t>,.^-o 



■*'*^JU 



^^^ 









13^ r^» ^rans.-:act. imperat. plixr. ^xid. agreeing with 

■^ ^MObj. ^/;9, understood. ^ ^. 

V^-^^^t.^^gyg^^-flg to suppressed, anteced. hxm^ masc. 
^^•*''^), the fiill constr. toeing choose yotd^ him whom 

*^0u5^^ of 3rd pers- masc. sixig. objective,— 





V 



QtrESTIOI^S 



^^t^nceP AVfaat fitire the necessaxy parts of eveij 
*^^^ the shortest sex^tence you. can compose, and 
t^^^^ty parts are com.p>xdsed therein. Give examples 
^^ may be ex:paxi.d.o<l,* 



swbsSV^ ^TerenT «/'x>« 'Go^al?, '^ question as a P«!^'?Ves.' 
out t .^^P'^'-n the ' 'sentence fronf ^b^* ^ 

e »/^ *«e D , * "agger thaf t f '°*^owing seO*® 



i^or r^^^^ ^s tills a ;7 "^P^nsions fn the f^;.!! * • ''^^Tei^c 
j2Wi«ij see p * * dagger tha^ t f ^^^^owing seot^^ 

.JZ^^" « this?* ^""^Ject in ^^ , " '-J 



yi^ 



to the relative L " '^^4 ./r*'' W Witu ««»tence 

. »'. Point Of *^eoo^K- ^"e) W», * (^\Tlxes 

[A 'prepoational nh^ ^"«e r^tf^*^ j^ ^**t tl»T 



--* 1.1] 

^5 




\ ""^^^.^ • a^^^ ,^^ al"^'^*^*^-' • witl a to wind,' 

departure of tlie Romans,"oathe 

^^mai^ ail ol>je^f J,:^^ extensions of tht pmficate, 

wxrn two enlai^ements of different 

J^^ ^e tl,,ee follows^ ^ 7^"^"^ ^i°d each of the sub- 
y^ ^ , , ^ sentences belongs, and give your 

♦^cte He lived.* 

V^^fi seen the house vrl.^^ t. 
V^^ ^here you wish.» '^'^^'^e he was bom.' 

^^ ^d explain tbe vari 

^^ ^^^ *®'«*s used in ih^ Analysis of 

^ ^titce sentences, introdu • • 

4 i^^ t>^ ^^^^^ * clause eoui^?^ i'* *^^ ^*^t a clause equivalent 
y^ ^ 1 e»t ^o a^ adverb. ^***^*ent to an adjective, in the third 

-f-^ ^Ct *^ complex sent 
V ^\iii^^ «^^ ^^*^^ ^ie^r^lt.^^'^ ^'^^ subordinate clauses 
.^^^Y> ^^^''''^ ^f <^ach to the principal 

^^ ^ief avoided the polieeuian.' 

^^ ^ ^t)0vc sentence — *^- 

^ ^^t>^ ^ the subject witli a ^ 
\c ^^^^ the object with an «^^ '? apposition, 
^''S^^^^ the predicate w?^^^^^^::^^ <^^«fe. 
.<Ki^<^\iy^ V ., absolute phrase. 

'S«J^!^^ the subjomed sent#x 

^K.^^ jXC the construction of f'Sf^' s^^Pplying in full the words 
'iZfi'^^^^ ^uch clause :-^ ^'^^ subordinate clauses complete, 

iesG^ gl^e t> sa^, than never to do well.' 

^ ,S^«^ ^^°J Speech do the following words belong P-^y?^, 

mft^* ^e ^e established in the house wA^^ you intend to 

(i) ''^^f^ ^ <c>^^ ^Ottse, tfJ yo« l^now! since then I have bought 



^arse 
feside» 



10. Parse the italicised words in the foUoviztg senw 
lovanyt' •No, I have futnt.' • IVM^n did you come?' 
here t ' ' He went a-vray rejoicing. ' ' This is taiiinfr a( ^_ 
is not true that he said that.' ' I saw the lame or he did, » ' 



11- Parse the 
fargitien the fauU.' 

the thought 1 ' ' The ship is bttildirtg. 
lakm.' ' So 6e it.' 



Jicised words :— ' SVAieA is mAic/^ 
The lady protests too mueA, wna'^ , ^ 
Sit /-fcfir fiovrr^ *» 



^?- 



»3. Parse Ihese sentences : — ' In the front of Qx^ 
transparent window, exactly like the gJass of a watch.' ^ 

' When a man fiUls from his horse, he is often serio^ ^b. 

'He rushed into the field, and foreraost Ggittiag ^\^^ ^X. ^ is 
' IJfe has passed . 

' With me but roughly since I heard (hee Jast. ' ^j^ 

sj. To what parts of speech would you refer the f^ 
ntxt, na, tht, tt^ther, past, else, but, ere. *-i 

[Else is an adverb signifying 'besides,' In (he "Xj^ 

anybody else or somebody else it lakes the possessive .^^^^ -^nD 

eite'i, somebody else" s.i **^Jn. "n 

«4- Parse the italicised words in (he followi/^ -^ ^i.^itorf 

^orite dearly.' ' 7»a'"6 you.' • Tianis.' 'Von ^K. W '^'>ra 

'Get j^™ gone.' ' He was accused of f4«»rf«sf. ' • v^fe ^>. ' *SR^ 

having eheated.' *T** ^t^,^ ' 

[The construction of please was fonnerly impej^^ H- *^ li^'^ 

me'hM become 'I please,'*, 'It likes me' has !>^%, ^ »^ ^ 

may regard write as infiniCiTe dependent on PUaT^^* K ''^ or 

{.U. May it please you) to write c(earIy,'-or We '*\V*0 .*'' •/. 
imperative,—' Write clearly, if you _j - - . ^ 

The construction in the last sente ' 1^ 

been condemned by some wrftera as gi =W° 

ground that of should be foJJowed br i « aT 

U the past participle. The objecfion \ 

were indeed a past part/cipig here t W 

gerund form. (Seejitfi 51 r_,. ' 6e 

(Infim.ive)d,eated,'«, m^^^j^'T^l 
cheated."Hewasrejected//i;:, 



'**« 



'".^l 



'un.' 



V»VJ 




cord 

;, gts ^ 

of ^ ^ 

to tne ^^ 

ds, as ^ 



oles of Syri 
ds, but the 
if we deal 
in sMCcessiO 



•o,,. 



s. 



I'th the 
^^ ^o;* se«t -"ns _- 



re? 



^ti 




^^.^^^^"SEf'.t^'- 



niean -^"*^^^ ^' ^f f...^^v- '^^^ 









.^'^'^ £^-^ 



^bt^o. 









«irord 



to 



Jts Posiy^'^e, ^'^'^s 



iih the o^»». j:^ 
with ^''^er^^n 



th 






eir 



<^e 



rt^^z^^t bi 






tH. 



Co 




the 
■we 



* «''■« ^L^'^Un, 



rd 



ei-; 



Sy °^f^ii, a"^^te<j 



we deal *^' ^^ ^^^ «?Ve , of thl^^^r J"^f 

m our tr^^"" f>%Z ^^H^?'^?^"^^ i^*^^ 
'■^^i.^ ^^^^ '' tHe,7 ^^c^?o^ «t?i ^4 









^ ■^'^^iJftoto ''^A V S:^ can still ^^.^/f 

■ '' w^ txo*^* It ^^ present d*y- 
« the absolute .^^ustrate a very f^^e in * 

, foWng sentej^%se o^ *^ P^^t^ot- ^^ 

«AtVv tb® absolute but »^=' -.iceo- 
annexion vn^" ^je 9.»'°"'"'^'^ fetio*^ 
vhich is meant to ^py hat was ^^^ 

across the cotOi»° ' -apial *^iji«5r 

mtence stands, fl'f '\wetefote Wj ^tici^^*'^^.?^ 

the constructiotv ^ <^ed o^ ^^ ^jvay ^^tjWr**®' 
common -was \t»o a cortecttOtv ^^^^te v ^^^ 
surd. The teqU^^xetttvg the » g »cr ^^^ 
'ays: <x) By co*^? say '^ ''^^^A.es ^^^.^^ ^/ 

y hat w^s l.xvoc^.e^>d be ^^^, '."^Ircss^^ 
t the expression, ^od^ed off ^^.^ihtfiS of ^' ^^ 

J:' Zis 1:lieix theS^V' ct ot -'♦ cot»* gay ^^ 
gu/te rigl^tly the ^^,e. ^s) dJUtV^'^^ ^„o«*^ 



gu/te rigl^tly the ^ (3) dJUtV^'^^ ^„o«*^ 
of ^_y ,%«^ as J tense ^ ^»t ^^ 

te<a my fe«^g^, t^ ^oW>^ V 

Bion is oO®^„,tect- 
tnciaticaliy 



«"■"*■■ Tbis is » ="'" 

olhenme !«•<»""„„„ is »se ,, 

-When one "° >_ pvit -tji. in th 

i„, of »notMr, »^ »5 ff P°='*' The i; 

com™ »0»»s 'O J^P^r, «'f = ^se i» «PPO 

, Jij'^ss -^i'.reJM;t 

is no appo„UOO.^^^ity »' ■='« « « °^ 

nound noun- *" 

aition. . .ppositio" usually 

The noun >» " coU""" ""Un C^'" 

„5edin.PPOS.«°» the whole ,,^« j,i^ 
. Four hundred i'^ ^„, elev^ -Mo/ V 

him-. 'This y=/-,VetDselves.' '" »«.; »"" 
^ood -count of t^e^^^^^ H,„,d 

"* 0«ng to *' -tie to matL*»» ,^ 

H is "('"'"■I^Jporitio- »«rt * ^OV^ 

Thus «e have ^ Hou" "^ 



Ut^yC^St-' 



^BMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMA/^, 

Evans the novelist/ or * writer/ as no feminine of 
or wfiter exists. But we should say *Scott the poet/ 
lor/ and « Miss Evans the poetess/ or 'authoress/ 
the noun in apposition agree as regards gender when 
ticable to do so. 

Order of the Noun in the Nominative 
The subject precedes the verb, as a general rule, 
after it 

tionst 'Did you say so?* 
mands: ' See thou to that.' 

ain uses of the subjunctive mood : * Were he here, you 
this, » « Would I could find him I ' * May you prosper I ' 
ufT precedes the verb : 'I said I would not do it, nor will 
1 only a pretext, nor was he long in finding one.' 
irases «said I,' 'quoth he,' 'answered he,' etc. 
e sentence is introduced by there, as * There are some 

»asis: 'Great is Diana,' 'Indeed wiU I, quoth Findlay.' 

-Possessive Case. 

session is only one of the relations 

'^ouns in the possessive case: 'John's 

^® hat possessed by John'; *the master's 

the cane possessed by the master.' But 

<ioes not mean 'the poems possessed by 

Act ' does not mean ' the Act possessed by 

insurrection' does not mean *the insur- 

^y Cade'; *an hour's detention' does 

motion possessed by an hour.' The term 

^ore inadequate as a description of the 

•a by this case. 

^ common to all these uses of the so- 

tse ? The common feature is this : the 

^^ssive has the limiting force of 

St as 'John's hat' is a particular kind 

^oems* are a particular kind of poems. 



to describe as cases * f b J^^^OJls 'aboi,^ ^ 
,gh Byron; ' in Byron, ^ %on,' ^ so Sht°"'' 

\ Subjective a»^ f, •'^Ctive Geni«. 
ve case is described as SubjectiW ot*' '^''^ 
ag as the noun in the S^tiJ,^l%^' ^J>J^ctivc 
he object of the action (1^1,^ t T. *' '"^^^^^ 
t depends. Thus 'C^tlyiX^^^- ^.*' ''°^'' «» 
) 'Carlyle praised soiti^h^' P'^'^^ "^J' ««nify 
f the proposition, and tt^ ' .*5^<^'■^^^ « the 
>omebody praised Carlvf ^. ^e^'t^ve is subjective : 
the nrnt^JToV ^vte': here r«r/|;/5f is the 

.'^ proposition, and fk -x- • ,_. . 

■'''«?» is used in th^ r ^^ u ''^^^^'"'^• 

praises were «rpltr k ^""^^ ^"^^ ""^^"^ ^^ ^^ 

oiUitJer ' '^ -f ■''^^'s praises were loudly sung.' 

JSTot thaf ®"^-'«ctfve, 'Henry IV.'s murder* 

.®aoie senf '^® '^ combine the two inflected 

,f .'^*o«id h^ ^^ ^J" 'Ravaillac's Hemy IV.'s 

^ -{^cffy^ **ve to employ the preposition of to 

■'* *^j^ J'elation and say 'RavaUlac's murder 

,^fy s^ ®*'n's praises of Carlyle.' Speaking 

*» 'slj^ ■' that the inflected form is subjective 

ft^^ arf ^"^ made by combination with 

c/*^ :*>.''* °^ the same double use : ♦ the 

1^, ^ ^ titans ' is objective when we say 'The 

j'^^tj ^tans drove them to Massachusetts': 

~ -^^i^^® say 'The Quakers of New England 

l«-^ ^^tioD of the Puritans.' 

^ ^ to explain such expressions as *a 
'^^^^-^'^7 of Shakespeare's ' ? 

:>w ^-Jt*^^* that is to say, they do not contain any 
o^ 'tV'Vf^sion. On the contrary they are elliptical, 
.^5f '^^^ch the noun in the possessive case depends. 
fc^^^^^ld be • a novel of Scott's novels,' *a play of 
^^t:^^^ we cannot properly say • a father of ToW«» 
^^i-of JohnV for 'a father of John^s fatlieK* 



SYivir^x OJ^ jvoc/jvs. 

wonld be absurd. As a fact however 'vre do employ this et|j 
stiuctioa for purposes of disparagement, real or P'***"d^^V^ 
where it is logicaliy indefensible. Tbus we say ' that diar^T^ *-^ 
aihet of John's," 'this sweet wee wife of mine." Xi i^ 

There are other ellipses, or otnissions, of the noun wdj V»?"^ 

follow the noun in the possessive case, and these we ii^O^Xrv ^li| ' 
according to the sense required by the context. * He goes . ^^ * 

may signify in diOerent connexions *St Paul's cathedr^':*^ »^ib^^ 
school,' or "St Paul's station.' 'A picture of Agnew's'^**' ^IX.^' 

of Gainsborough's ' alike require the word 'pictures' (. ^t^ ^^t P *^ 
ellipsis, but in the former case the meaning is ' beloijeing J^ ^ ^ *(» 

the Utter ' painted by Gainsborough.' '^^ ^^ J^i 

24L How are we to explain such expres^j ^'TV'PPlj ' 

city of Rome,' 'the month of June'? "^V. ^*\' 

When we bear in mind that the function of the "°H»» ^V sj^ 

ease is to limit the application of the noun on whiclj * V ^ ^ ^ 

eiplanation of such phrases as 'the city of Kome,' 'Ih^ O^X 'A 

seems fairly simple. 'The cityof Rome' isaparticulfi^ *>^ •^%\ ' 

of June' a particular month, just as 'llie top of the oj 'ii,^»^^-"*fiSfi. 
ticular top. We do not say 'Ihe river of Rhone b^ H k,'^)^^ t.T'°''l(& ''V 
done so ; we use *iver and Rhont in apposition. '" " " fc ,^ ofj" '^^ 

of idiom, or fonn of cjipression peculiar to our ^t,?^ tn'''^,' 

idiom was to say 'city Rome,' UrbiJlonta; our '^ "nti, 

of Rome.' ^S.'^^t £^- 

The construction of two nouns in apposition i -« '^a^"^ 

has been already discussed. v^ to *e ■ta,/^'" 

242. Order. The inflected possessiV. ^*®ess,- '"'■^ 

before the noun on which it depends; 'r., qk '*'^ 

'the master's cane.' The preposition ^ ^^ly}^>s 
the objective usually come after the govcf^^^ ■ ^« j-^'^tfs , 

praise of Carlyle,' ' the cane of Ihe maste['l'»& /* «i'^*^'' / 

phasis this order may be inverted: 'Of V^"")- /" ^ / 

man received a share,' -Qf virtue a grea. *^e }"^ kr J''^ I 

this.' ^Part ®^i/ ^P' 

Objealve Case. """"^his ,J / 

24a The obie^*- ■ . ^ / 

relations which are r** case in mc^,^ / 

bythedative. /. ^^«ssed m l^tm bj-t^^ngi,-,. / 

indiiect object ll' ^^e case both of the d/j^^-^Cr** / 

^efoHowing are its chief us^*^ of ^^ / 



'"^»* 

*•'«'«, 




SYArz:AJC OjF- jvoz/jsts. 



244. Order. The noun in the 6b}&ctvvG c^ 
follows the verb or the preposition by which it is^^^ 

(i) When the word in the objective case i^ ^ \^ ^ 

intenogative pronoun, it comes before ih^ wGrhi ^^^^ ^ 

which you gave me,' * Which book did you give i^ ^"^^Xa • 

(2) When that is used as a relative and ^ ^ ^ ^ ^^^ 
a preposition, the preposition comes at the^^>^^ , N 
sentence : «This is the book that you told qj^ ^^^^s, 
who or Tvhich are used as relatives and gov^^ ^^^^^^^^ 
positions, they may stand before or after th^ ylX ^'•^'^^ of 
'This is the man of whom and that is the b^^^w>' Vl 
you told me,' or 'This is the man whom y^/^^^^ b^ ^^ 
and that is the book which you told me oV ^ ^^^osi>/ ^^ 

(3) For emphasis the noun in the objectiy ^, ^^ J^j^ ^^'^ 
times placed before the verb ; 'Jesus I ^^f^^^ t:^ ^ ^e ^^* 
know, but who are ye?' 'Silver and gpid h^v^^^ ^.*. ^^ 

^ ^^c/ z>^^e 
245. Correction of Sentences. I^^ ^ ^o^ ^^m ^ 

cises the student is sometimes required ^^^aK^i^ 



e^e^., 



tion of faulty sentences. YLv^ aim should J^ ^^ ^i^^ 
formally correct by the introduction of th^ ^ t^ ^e ^^^ 
which are necessary for th^ removal of o(^ ^^;> ^^u^^^^q 
A free paraphrase of an ungrammatical p^^ ^^U^. ^«e X ^^^^ 
evasion of the difficulty. Thus 'I went ^^^e ^ or^^s 
and wetted my feet in the grass ' expres^ ^^^o ^^^^est^^ 
the meaning which the sentence 'Goin^ ?^ §^.^*e ^J^^i 
the grass wetted myfeet'^as intended to ''^^o .T^^^^/eJff'' 
new version raises a doubt whether the nat,>^e/^ W 

has been orasnp/l K.. ^t -, . '•Ur^ ^ ^ •^« J)._ ' 



Or. 



but this co.Tectio7 .^''^'^^^P^^* I ""^ Sr^LT^'^'^iist'y 
* ^'«S w,>h the sentence in ;* ° *«cf ^rS' 



with the sentence in i^^ ^..^fkaj^ 



o ELEAfBNTS OF ENGLISH GR^jyTJkTA^' 

, on the other hand, we insert the word other- and write 
Jhakespeare is greater than any other dramatist,' we intro- 
ice the minimum of alteration and put our finger on the 
ulty spot. 

246. Examples of the erroneous use of the participle are furnished 
the foUoi^ng sentences. Rewrite them correctly* 
'Being a. fine day, I went out for a walk.* 
[To correct this sentence we may either — 
(i) Complete the absolute phrase and say * It being,' or — 
[a) Sa'bstitute an adverbial clause for being and say * As it was.'] 
Sailing in a yacht, the coast seems to move faster than we.' 
Courting the favour of neither rich nor poor, success attended his 
»r ' 

Foiled and disgraced, his candidature was abandoned. * 
Louis 'was in some respects a good man, but being a bad ruler his 
cts rel>elled.* 

^eing early killed, I sent a party in search of his mangled body.' 
iaving failed in this attempt, no further trial was made.' 
^ravelling along the line, the tower of the castle came in sight.' 

adging from the time taken, the race was rowed quicker than in 
vious years.' 

aving perceived the weakness of his poems, they now reappear to 
er new titles.' 

unly endeavouring to suppress his emotion, the service was 
y brought to an end.' 

ft for dead upon the ground, his companions rushed to his 



ce.' 



rived at the spot, a scene of horror presented itself to their eyes.' 
stily discussing the position of affairs, prompt measures were 

and a telegram was sent to the police station.' 

; having had the accounts of the company properly audited for 

ars, it was resolved by the directors that the services of an 

nt should be secured.' 



CHAPTER XXIV- 
Symtax of Adjectives and Pronoov 

I. Adjectives. 

247. Adjectives limit nouns attributiv^j 
dicatively. When we say 'a cJever hoy,' tjj i». 
adjective is attributive: when we say 'Tiie boy^ ^ 

is predicative. 'With certain transitive verbs ^ ^^^^''''jh. 
predication, such as make, think, eaU, a^nst'tfg^ f" . ^e °fth^ 
is used factitively to complete the stat^* ^K *^ ^'*^'"*>, ' ■ 
made, oi thought, or called, or considered, *1k?^^^ '^^^f^'et'^ 

Some adjectives can be used oniy P^^^i r;» *^.- ,^l'Vs 
can say 'The man is aftai'd, or awake, Qj.^t; ^*-ej.,'^e,. 
but not 'the afraid man," 'the awake man • ^P^^^y 
ill man.' Sometimes an adjective changes it^' *m.''. ' ^e 
it is used attributively: 'He is a sorjy f**!©^^ ^Jji''^'' 
signify the same thing as 'The ftoJ is sorry.' ^'^l^\ Jl °t 
used attributively in only a few connexions . '^h^^^ ^^^ 
'gkd heart- " 'Sl^'^c^''^ 

248. Concord. To speai of the ag^, ''''^'' 
Adjecfve with its Noun i„ modem Enghsn'^e^, 

which seems scarcely a„„ , l - " to . ' of *i. 

w.fia ^ftdmiloftheinflexjonpf '^ are J. 



^PNTS OF ^^ ^^W ^^ often fall^^^/^^-^ 
,4. ELEMENTS ^^^gU ^ %^^ ^^^^^ f^t^o^^ 

CoV\ecU.e uout« ^^ ey ^ tO ^^ * these sori^' 

or «fto«. , It « * ^°* ^ ^e H.^ all.' -n.? ^'^erej^ oC 

Uvtvd.' . aff® »V9,t *^*t do not' .^t^att s<^ is 

•Those ««l <* OA'^ ^^:?T*^^*5a '^^ "I'aefence. ^/,»oU»' 

Cidm^ whether we w.7 '^; e»9tes*«ttt *^ '"'^ ^ /^ "f ^tnS*' ^^ 
Vbings does not • »hovtgU «*« J. ^^^^ ^ tor^^^ ,l»*ng- 

a, coUective noun BgnifTWg atAo^' ^e description *»' 

equivalent in meamng to ' Aesc^V, ^t "* rt»a,y 

U illogical. fo» it *» *»^« **»^»8^ * "^^ v » 

^bich the effect U produced. ^^ „g C^^ , ot ' "**** c*» 

249. The construction* «'^^ 'tQsmyroses.^^ ..^V''/ 
ase fnany as an adjective atvj^^i, botb f ^Vi^^^f ^^nj' ^ 

rose.' witl* the idea of P^vtts^^'^seS.' ^^«" ^ose ^^fi' » ^"ti 
also speak of «a great many ^,^ «e s^?? ^^Xd ^® ^a^s. <>* 

limits the adjective many, ^*\\ e*?^®^^^°'* vjVvet^ "t^otice ^^"^ 
here a noun and tHat tive t**\ «s a »o^* -ny-' RrW ^®*?v 
many of roses.' JkTany is «* , »»A "^^ fe^' , « N^toW' 
'the conflict betweeti the/^.fevf' and;»\g ot^^e^^ ^eoot*^ 
difference of meaning V>etv?ee^ j^e.* -^'* d- "^ftW »°^ 
•not many': «y5r«, meao* !vve tigW ^°e ^e «f ^ 
used „.here/«^«^ wovild 1»« * et. ^J®*" teS©*^^ ao4 

quantity, yj^^ der^otes o»*»^L wete V*^ .Vj^uve^- 'Jg 

^y 'No less than * wervty V'^'^'' ^e ^^^ t^e f""' 



'Each of ,. ^ . .vAt ttt**- .^ to ***' .4 *« *fii)« «*' 

*ti» Dbn.^ and -«?v«»a3C«.«t«»« are «« * \66 

^^^J<=©^ *» s«.sS*stiye of » ^' 



^j^diaioo. I» "5l,peo«. -«"*^ adverb! 

The use of aoj adj««=** 

^tl. •» P- '83. »"•* „ ^th the u. 

^ rs::i«fp--=- ..a.e^-»-"" 
^ -?^^^ --=--"--.. 

-f .xpression- „rfo». J«ltad U i- 

x.^»-i»"„r^-5»f,^'""SS ""'S 

! Miu™. """""fH^ good"'" >a» N ^'^*' 15°8'« 



^/•TGLlsir 0£AMMAR. 

'"^ »" ttte poets of his age.' 'M ihe 
?_ C*"*'^ not be greater than himself. S»y 

!^ss ot expression. Double «■»- 
J «m wmmon in Shakespe^ = 

.»»« uokindesV ■»<»' rj;,, 
j„ J -f form iiow-a-<i»)"** 

, redundances of '"^ ^ p,eo- 
expressions wlnon r^ J 
<iriostuniveisal' „j„iadi<i«- 

^ til. smallest "' "liriil '""^'."S 

^ me to choose the , ^^^ 



even ''D^''^ 



^though -most P:^S''^«°*i.f^i'=^od 
1 fliis content, since .^o^e pre' ^y^^^, 
, ia «hich the "^^ "fposc *»t f^;;^,if v,e 

better than B, an . „» C ts ■" 
J is pieferable to A. 

• oIsU. .Tl>efi'='"'° 

,TT„ „o fits'' °' . .„,' li»'l 'If' 

say, 'The t«o ^^ ",?^esp«>"*'. 

r. e.n be .nil ^e SJ^.te end "JJ,^; 



«t./^°''%^'=J«i^» Of ,ie s<>-'=»l'=l , Atta-" 



horse' means one piebald horse. 'The 
treasurer* means two ofiScials; 'thesecrei 
means one man who holds both offi. 
miaunderstanding is possible, the arti< 
repeated for the purpose of emphasis ; 
tant unknown,' 'This machine is the cheaj 
The following are clearly wrong 
*I saw the secretary and treasurer, and they ex.i| 
'He could not distinguish between (he red and 
'A slatesman and politician are two very differ" 
When there is no chance of ambigr"^ 
adjectives cannot be taken as descrfptive oi 
English idiom allows us either to repeat thi 
noun in the singular, or to use it only oncel 
in the plural- So we may say 'The OJ<l 
Testament,' or ' The Old and New Test, 
singular and the plural number,' or 'tij. 
plural numbers ; ' ' 'he primaiy and the s^ 
ing,' or ' the primary and secondaiy mean(J- 
black and white horses' might signify eitt^J 
horses, or those horses which are all blact q^.^. 
are all white. When the latter meaning i^^i, 
aie two forms of expression free from ali .^*i 
pretation, namely, ' the black and the ■<rUt^^k\ 
black horses and the while onea' ''o 



n and of ihe western bemisob^^ h 



, ... - -. . ~- western hemispbe^_ - 

""i'*^,^°™^'"™'.''"eht and left banks.' "^ 
r ..^1!?""™,?= ??!"-'i'f9-.ire considemlion ; 



hemispheres,*- 



. h.mi=,51™ "t "•' »""" »"»<.J? 'vV, 
doe. •••ayimt ie?" '° "S" "'I ''» '"lo? ?"> C « 

govern an ob/ec(j'^^nt. The adjectives /i. 

^ case; 'I met a taan ujf ^d 




manner as.' But it sHould never ^e used a3 ^ ^ j 
tion, followed by a ^lornina^ye c^se and a ^^.^^ ^ 
i solecisms* as «Uke you said,-like I told you/ ,^^ J^' 
^mmon use, are peculiarly grating and offensive, ^'^ 

These sort of men are sure not to speak true like we do.' 
lere we have (i) 'these sort,' already commented on: (,) . 
* instead of 'truly » (or «tlie truth') : 'tnie' can be defended hoWeFer 
'^^ ground that the adjective is used as an adverb, p. 183. (3) . j^^ , 
^ as a conjunction instead of 'as.' Like would require us after it 
^*^e cannot make us the subject of </^, there/ore /ike must be 
-a-r-ded, unless we say «Uke as we do/ employing /ike as an adverb, 
^^ch an expression is out of date. 

^55. Order. A single adjective used attributively 

^raJIy stands before the noun, but in poetry sometimes 

after it, ^.^. * tempests fierce,' * shadows dark,' and in 

ill phrases it always occupies this position owing to 

-•^"^an French influence: e.^. * knight errant,' *heir 

^^«nt,' 'malice prepense,' *sign manual' When several 

^^^^!^^^^^ves are attached to one noun they are sometimes 
^^<3 after it for emphasis: *We reached the town, dull, 
■^-^> and deserted.* 



/:i 




II. Pronouns. 
^_^ Concord. In so far as Pronouns possess in- 

*^s, they may be said to agree with the Nouns for which 
l^^^^^^.''' Gender, Number, and Person: their Case is 
^ ^ed by their relation to their own clause. Thus we 
t^^xTl''^'^'' borrowed my dictionary yesterday: I met 

fi^ the hriT^' ^"""^ '^ ^^^e tt back to me:' 'Let us 
^ the books : you take tke,, ^^^ j ^m keep those J 

==^ <>f the Alh?ni^'|^So*f Q of syntax or of idiom. The 

1>1 tinders. Hence wi - ^^* "" ^** ^'"^^'^ ^^^^ Greek vdth 
<o-oXotifw^y^ from which ^"^i^*^ grammar or pronunciation was 

" we borrowed the -word solecism . 



The anticipatory ^^5f is xms^d I:io^w^«^vex- of , 
of feminine nouns, arxci of^ xioi^mx^s lz>ot:li singu] 
'It is the prince and prin cess. * :i^^k^:r^^ the f>ro/7o 

address, though api>lie<l t:o sing:le indivicfuafe^ 
a verb in the plural r * ^^ou are olci, fatiier Hj' 



257. Great care is x^eeded in tiie e/»p/^ 
nouns: the promisovioxxs vise of tljem ^^ /re(^. 
of obscurity . TKe l^istoriari darencfo^/^^^ 
grosser against clearness Ixx the use o/^ t^^ 
the following extract from C^oldsmiths^ 

the numbers i, ^. 3, ^^^^^^P^ , ^^^^^ p^^.^/ 
Third Person, refer respectiT^el^ to J'iS/^^ ^, 

Alexander : _ • .. ' 

- phtlosopi^^ 



*.«? ril wrote to tKat distinfi^ixisiiec* i^«"c,^/;/j^ 

lessons wWch;i/xLxl xx««xero«3 ^^oca^ons h^o^/^^^,; 
bestow. * ^ 

In Indirect Narrative th^dangeis ofa^^, 
cause are naturally great. 1 tius-^ 

•A father who l>rovigfet his l^yU> the police cour 
he got up and ran away t^fore >«^ was oo^ o/Z>ec/.' 

*H:e told his friena that, ^\^ ^^f not feel bettet i 
thought that >iif had better gro liome. 

268. Construction of ^^^ ijelati^ 

How far is it comcGCt to say th^^ ^^^^^ ^ ^g 

relative with its antecedent ij^ g^^^^j. in Kn 

used only of persons, ^^/^4 (j^ ^^dern Kx 

animals and itiSLiiirnB^te thing^^ ^^ used 

antecedents of sill Icinds. y. 1,-a o^ * 

the antecedent in number ^f <^oncOT ^^ ^ 

the inflexion of the verb ^^ Z? person 

Thus, in the ToUowin^ senu^ ^^^* ^^ 

^ See Angus' /Tand^i ^^r^S 

Salmon's School Oofufifstyion^ ^ /^ Sff^^^^ 






ENTS or ENGLISH GRAa^^^ 

* q'hou, ^ho art here, seest this/ 

' He, yf^^ ^^ ^^^^' ^^^^ *^^'' 
Du, they, who ^r<f here, see this,' 

n the person or number of the relat,v z 
change in the verb which agrees with it J 
in agreement with I, thou, he; they are in'^ 
0. /, thouy he, are nominatives to see, seestfsZ 
who is the nominative to am, art, is, and the 
^ is determined according as \i refers to I 

S sentence is wrong. Probably most students would 

'^y a few would give the right reason. 

^ho hast commanded us.' ffast should be has. Why? 

p^e out of six would say, "Because it must agree with 

^^ ^e is not \\& subject ; but because it must agree with 

^^d who is here oi tYk^ 3^d person, since it refers to an 

^ch is the pronoun oi the 3rd person. 

^* ^ 'It is I, your master, who couimand you,' or * It is 

^o commands you'? 

Y*®'^ admits of defence. In the former case who 
*^tecedent; in the latter to master, the noun in appo- 

^examples are wrong because the relative does not 
^^^ent in number: ih^ mistake is due to attractton 

^ n»ost valuable books that has appeared in any 

^ '^^^i because its subject that refers to a plural ante- 

^^^'L ^< ^^' ^oeis are now published in six octavo 
^^^ °f the most elegant editions that was ever offered 

^ to"!!^ ^ isx (,) was should be pW. ^ ^<^\^ ^^ 
^t^te^ plural ailtecedent, editions; (3) «~" should be 
^^^«>ent coven; all editions up to the time of vnritmg 

iJl the relative is deterroined by its con- 
^7. oxvn clause. Thus in tlie sentences 
^ ^^o lost his money,' * Ttiis is tlie man 



•^y^V^TAX O^P" 



to 

I 
I 

£ro I 



of the ?fi t^"^* '^''^ « in the nottxitr- 
tences :— ™ "*« case of the relati — 

'^ '^- nse^oTZ'^'^^^t, Errors of 
*° 'f you and y f^^Mn^are o/-fe« ^r 

-^;^^o did you ^. 




TS OF ENGLISH GJ^AAIAfAR. 

be • Who is he, (do you beUeve ?) » just as we might 
3 you think?' But if ^eheve is the principal verb, 
f must be thrown into the objectiire case, the verb « 
ttood, and who must conform m case to the case d[ 
I the verb to be. Thus we may say (i) «whom do 
be?' which corresponas with the Latin accusative 
ye may say (2) 'Who is he, do you believe?' 
i you suppose was going «>^it ? » niay be written 
suppose) was going ? ' or W yVTiom did you suppose 
as the sentence stands there is a confusion of these 



Questions. 

I between the meaning of * He had few follower,* 
;w followers'; *! got little »edit for it/ and *Igot 
:»; 'She has a black and white pony,' and 'She has 
te pony/ 

d give reasons for your corrections : 
2gard to those kind of things.' 

K)king and good-mannered, but one of those impulsive 
what he thinks.' 
:s exactly like the father did.* 
ather he be neither a soldier or lawyer.* 
ese persons consider themselves competent.' 
told every boy to do their work and said he would 
e saw idle.* 

rt notes explaining the use of the words in italics : 
d a tale unfold whose lightest word... 
.0 should say... 
me him quickly. 

ces contain no grammatical error, 
was originally of all genders and served as the posses- 
who and its neuter what. Its use as a neuter possessive 
> the diction of poetry: this is rather a drawback, as 0/ 
umbrous expression. 

5 here an indefinite pronoun meaning 'anyone,' 'some 
:ive who with antecedent one suppressed. The neuter 
m indefinite pronoun in the expression *! can tell you 
I can tell you something.' *As who should say* is 
ens frequently employs it, e.g. in Our Mutual Friend, 
te is the Indirect object, and the construction cor- 
Latin Dativus Commodi: see p. 238. ^<r signifies 'for 



SYNTAX OF f'^°^'^^^,^, 

4. WluWb to U noticed in thl*.P*?*^:tt»c _. , ^ . 

* Him ^^^ cattxed. ^ 

The city porti by '^^ . _, (h* supP'****' «<lt * 

majomit the antecedent <md sav 'Who^ ^ j^s th" 7'''"* •Urt*'^^ V^S^ 
and say 'He I accn«;' but ShakesP'f^j'J^e c*se •'f "i^KI^t^^ ^>^^« 
the antecedent to be altiacted to the °°i g( the worrfg , ^^^•f^'*' 

5- State the laws which determio* *f "^e showing ha^ "^X - ^ ^^^ 
'that' in a relative sentence. Give « ^^^^ of 'h*** '"° *om^^^ ' 
is affected according as the one or tl>e "' ,^^^ gee P- HS. j^* ^ V^'' 

[Respecting the first part of the .1'"^i'atives. w"* '-W ^ ,\ ij^ **^ 
•which were ti»ed poiely m co-ordinating '^^^iglinies be 
tive or limiting relative, unbiguitj *""'", him g'^^f^Ji ' 
' His friends who lived in London mi^s*" ,,» His friei 
the ordinary spealcer, may Mgnify eit*'*' Sj. Thogj pj 
gieatly and hia fcienda lived in London, fT ' j^ ;„ ^j^jj: 
living; in London missed him Ihoneh his ''' , -„„■ , 
have done so. In thU latter sense the o^e of '"« ^'^"_^ 
ofwii>J3recommended,bnt the distinction is not earned 
practice. Similarly, 'I win gj^e you O'J' ™"s whi 
lodgings' nmy signify either 'all my books, and my bo< 
lodgings,' or 'those particnlar books at my lodgings oul 
stock,' If tAtU were reserved for the latter meaning, 1 
would be free from risk of a wrong interpretation] 

6. Explain the term Aliribuie, and give instances o 
ways of enlarging or qualifying the Subject of a sentence. 

[An attribute « a quality attributed to a thine- whd 
horse la white,' we ophc ([, ,,,,„ ,, . " """B- . 
quality ^>.it»,.s.. Wh^ we s^" *" P^«™« "* " 
affirm the presence of the attrfUt c "''''* """ai 
marks the presence of the attrih t P" '*'*' ■■ 

attached to a noun Is soroetin,-," "^ ^lality in ft '^^^. 
this misuse of terms should b, „ "^'led the attribute ° 

For the enlargement of ti|l '^"ied. 

7. Stote the rule for tK ^"^^^"^^ see p. iij-l 

,M tlm« do the7 tn^'.fn-, , "'' »« ■i«l •» . 

P««tI.eitalicised^i^'eQ^>t»»^g.""^«.w'= 
it himsttfi' 'SutA a W-i'^S ih . *** ^^ ^ <= 



252 ELEMENTS OF ENGLISH GRAMMAR. . 

9» Correct the following sentences. Each sentence contains more 
than one error ; some contain several. 

* Somebody called, I could not firstly tell whom, but, after, I found 
it was her.' 

•Three courses suggest themselves to me; but neither of these, or 
indeed any other seem acceptable to the President, whom people think 
is one of the most incompetent men that has ever occupied the Chair.* 

* My niece, whom it was supposed had been murdered, is a girl of 
ten years old.' 

*Do you remember my cousin whom we thought had settled in 
Australia? There is some talk of him returning.* 

10. Is any correction required in the following sentence?—*!, he, 
and you can go.' 

[In this sentence there is nothing formally wrong, but usage enjoins a 
different arrangement of the pronouns. From motives of politeness the 
first place is ^ven to the person addressed : firom feelings of modesty the 
speaker mentions himself last Hence we should say * You he and I 
can go.' When a speaker joins others with himself and uses the plural 
number, considerations of courtesy and modesty are no longer applicable, 
and the pronouns occupy their natural positions, we standing first, you 
second, and they third: • We, you and they can go.*] 

11. Correct the following sentences, and give a reason for every 
change: 

*For ever in this humble cell 

Let thee and I, my fair one, dwell.' 

* Who did you see at the regatta ? * 

* The latter of the three solutions is more preferable.' 
'If this be him we mean, let him beware.' 

' I saw the pickpocket and policeman on opposite sides of the 
street.' 

* These kind of birds are found in Africa.' 
' It is unfair to argue like you do.' 

. * This principle is of all others the most important.' 

' The logical and historical analysis of a language often coincides.' 
•'Who can it be for?' 

* Government sells arms to whomsoever wishes to buy.' 
'They show marks who they come from.* 

* I am one of those who cannot describe what I do not see.* 

* It was the most amiable, although the least dignified, of all the 
party squabbles by which it had been preceded.* 



CITAI*TEB. XXV. 

Syhjta-xl o»- Verbs. 

The Verb agrees W**^ 
•and ,E*erso«i. < 

-■.» ,^^ ""e say ' He is,' • They are,* ' Men ^0^**"^;* 
'"^y is,' 'Mica ivox-ks.* Observe, ho weve*"' 
^Vej-i . *'°^'sc'i»'e nouns in the singular may be rO* 
of [jj '" 'he singular or jsIuraJ, according as we SH"^ 
•ftaj-- ^Sgregate, or of tlie individuals composing 
Coq,^' T/ie Committee zcjk^*? divided in opinion,* 

"feciswau- unanimous.' 
const" ^"^rai nouns whicJi are j>lural in form ^.^ 
coiiect;!^ as Singular, sinoe their meaning is ^i^^ 
Pveti o ^- thus, ' The neves .wr true.' Other e^^^^* 
Tb^^P-Sp' (3>- . ■* 

•^J-cNl edited afi-esh ;^ JVL«<=a ^ >* ^ *-^^='* 

'H ^ .= fr. tbc singular joined bj, 

lie plural ; -r»*= ^<i_» * 



2 54 ELEMENTS OF EJSTGUSlf GRAMMAR. 

the nouns are names of the same thing, the verb is singular : 
so we say *The secretary and treasurer has absconded, when 
one man holds the two offices. And on sinailar grounds, 
when the different nouns together express one idea, the 
verb is frequently in the singular : * Two and two is four * : 

* Early to bed and early to rise . , 

^ Makes 2l man healthy, wealthy, and wise. 
But if we employ * with ' or * as well as * in the place 
of ' and,' the verb is not plural, unless indeed it would be 
plural without the addition of these words and the noun 
which follows them. Thus, * The minister, with his private 
secretaries, 'zvas present'; as with is a preposition, it is 
impossible that secretaries should be a nominative to the 
verb, for s^^reiarUs is in the objective case governed by 
with. Again, * Veracity, as well as justice, is to be our 
rule/ not a^e, for the elliptical clause ' as well as justice ' 
IS introduced as a parenthesis. 

Nouns \xx the singular joined by or or nor require a verb 
m the singular : the force of these conjunctions is to present 
the subjects as alternatives, not jointly. 

wnce the followiiMg are wrong : 

, ^^ ^ant not cold his course delay,' . , 

^eath or banishment were the alternatives placed before him. 

If or or nor- connects two Pronouns of different 

persons, it is. doubtful what the constniction of the verb 

shouJd be. J>erhaps the safest rule would be to niake the 

.y^^ agree ^itlx tli^ pronoun which immediately precedes 

^h but eiren tliis arrangement produces very V^arsh effects. 

oul^ we say 

• Either he or I are going ' 

' Either he or I am going*' 

^^ ' Either he or I ^ going >p 

^oulJ"^^^^ ^^ different people ni«x^ vary, A good many 
^ sax ^^^9 although as or is ^^.^Iternative conJuncUon 



^yJ^TAj. 



and indicates tJ* „^tg 

the verb must ^« ,„bje 
yerb agrees witn "^ ' 

f^we say i;,, it agrees with 

*t is easy, and also desjra 

^»odifying the sentence thus 

G^raminatical blunders ( 

subject a dependent noun 

^' fhe subject, owing to its 

^^^o. Tlie following are illi 

Jiavill"^ Marat, and Danton, and 

verb should l>e singular. 
the no,!f ^'^^^^edge of French a 
S^m^^^j^-^i^- -nter is nus 
ler1<y« »^^ wjiicli come next the \ 
iedge ,n tbe si^i^lar is subject o 

When words take irreg 
influence of other words, th. 

261. G^overnment. 
^trea a^y^cr are dealt with 
P- 137, tlie .Z^^r^atned Object 
verbs which take a Direct 
^45> 233. r^ote thati whei 
the Indirect Object precedes 
Ofder is reversed, a preposi 
<^ect Object, and the noun 
o^ the prej>osition and no 
^Q verb. SOy *GGt me a cat 
* I gave binci a book' become 

262. JSiLoodL^. The us 
out on p. X4.7. The construe 
the Verb Infinite, Noun anc 
149 154. The student is s 



en to consider carefuUy Questions (y ^^ ^ 

is Chapter. 

iture Tense. 

hapter on Auxiliary Verbs, it was Pointe^j 
d Will, used as auxiliaries, express (x; f^^^ ?^ 
lation. A more detailed statement of ^* 
ses of Shall and Will is given in a 
in the following table'; 



Sit 



out 



con- 



istpers. 



and & 3rd 
pers. 



Examples. 



shaU 



shall 



will 



will 



shall 



will 



( I shall come to-morrow 
< You will get back late. 
C He will arrive first. 




(«5^dr//Ipass? 
shall, will 1 jSAallyou pass? 
I mil he pass? 



will 



shall 



shall 



' [ I wUl have my own way. 
j You will have your own way. 
( He will have his own way. 

J I w/// pay you to-morrow. 
' { Vou shcUl be paid to-morrow. 
( He f>ia^ be paid to-morrow. 

( He says I J^i^i// do it. 
J Thou shall not steal. 
( He shall surely die. 



om Sir E. B. Head's SA // ^ ui^;, 
should learn the fi J ^f^-^^«^ ^^^^' P- "P' 
notions under wh if ^ ^^'"^ ^^ ^* table containing tHe 
» if he gfrasps the ^"^ ^'^^ °^ J>5^j// and wi// are 
is own examples ^^^^"^ °^ *® terms employed, he 
e different persons k^^'® ^^^^ either jAj// or rtnil as 
ch better course fo* \^ ^^ exercise of his intelligence. 
mechanically got b*^ h^ ^^ burdening his mind with 



/' 



>^l 



SYNTAX OJ^ VERBS' ^^y 

264. In like manner we can make a t^^^^ ^ ^*e uses 
of Sliould and Would. 



To express 



I. Contingent 
Futurity 



2. Hypothesis 



3. Determina- 
tion 




^jcsitnV^^^. 



if it 



^%^- 



I j>4^«/^/ be surprised, ii - ^^ ^^.w^ 
You would be surprised, II ^^ ^^tv 
He z£;<?«A/ be surprised, i*- -^yciX^ 



U ?^Ws5SV 



If I should s^Q him, I ^i^i\ V^ 
If you j>5^«/^ see him, ^^ IcW*** 
If he should see you, te* 



I ivtfuld go, if I could.. 
You ivould go, if you c 
He would ^Oi if he cou 






265. Sequence of 
Clause. 



m a 



Subordti 



What is the rule for the sequence of tenses, 
principal sentence is followed by a subordinate one? 

In general terms we may say that in English 
Latin, Primary Tenses follow Primary, and HistoriQ 
follow Historic. More explicitly — 

Principal Clause Subordinate Clause 

Present) ^„ ,* \ Present or Future Indicativ-^ 

Future } ^^ followed by ^ present Subjunctive. ^ 

Past is followed by Past. 

Primary followed by Primary. 
Examples :— He says that he is working hard. 
He says that he will work hard. 
He works hard so that he may pass. 
He has worked hard so that he may P^^- 
He wiU tell you that he is vrorking h^* 
He will tell you that he ^^ , ^^ajd. 
He will work hard so that h J^ay P*^* 



ate 



:» a 



m 



****. 



W. E. G. 



past followed by ^ 

He said that he would cq^w 
He hoped that he might ^^- 



^7 



^^ b'^d sa.d that he would do it. 
^ a«P«<lent cUuse affirtns « 

uite aoim _ inaccuracy m sayi^^ , ^ 



,ress the <^'^^e perfect ^ ^^ 

.dent '«f 'b^ve r""^^;,ii.g 
I hope to » this ni^**^s » 

, the to A^^l^d be abstt^ j^ plies th^t i^'^ « Prior to »v' 

at a certain «^ ^ ^^^/^ «*" «> you tef J^f ""ay ^egitin.ateif""'- 
.aedy.te.a.y ^^ ^^ ^°» caUe. .-^^f. 

38. Repo«^®<* r.^ -t^e quote hff ^'■°*^"«ng the nr« • 

introduce ^}'jTi^ 'necessary f« "^d that,' or 
alent expression, ^^h is th^?^ to alter the pVonLn" 







that- ,rf«'oO° 

as he mil fotge^ ^y V 



ME NTS OF ^ ^ ^^ ^-^ GJiAMMAS. 

.ecomes— ♦■fte^f loVvft ^%ht forget hfs brother 
Atties as soon as J Womd forget the King's 



tVietn.* 



obsciirity of ?^^^^^^^^^ Y ^^ such substitution for he and 
e mtroduced m the ^^^^^^^^^^^ of the passage is necessary. 
>urse to parentheses c^ntax^^^^^ the names is a clumsy ex- ^ 
« as soon as he (John) WOUl^j f^,,g^^ j^^ (Richard's) pardon 

Questions. 

rules about Concord are still observed in English? 

ccurs in the following instances : 

h and its subject in number and person. 

ectives M,^ and that in number. 

m in apposition in case. 

nouns in gender, number, and person.] 

tffewT^^"^ the concord of verbs with their subjects, 
alter^^f ** '^"'liber, or person, or both, are coimected by 

auve conjunction. 
t on the f n 

following constructions from Milton and 

^^Is me f .*^^ ^^^ occasion dear 
•er*»r*. ^ disturb your season due.' 
the j^j-J^ j'-'^^t to great ones 'longs, 
^arshai's ^ crown, nor the deputed sword, 
V them V^^ncheon, nor the judge's robe 
^^y doe^^»^^ °^® ^^^ ^° good a grace 

^ ^s prof; J^^^^ there. * 

as VjV^^^^ ^re to be gained by this.' 

as H^e.^^ ^^ere studied by him.' 

curate 2 ^^ knowledge of a modem historian require 
""^ «iis^^^^"age.' 

^ of men's lives depend very much on his 

^'ice ii^V^*^ ^^^^ there.' 
^c a.ir^ *^ pleasure move.* 

^y or oi^**^^ted.» 

t Ui^.-^^ ^*-ssics and mathematics prepare the mind for 
«* Ixave been the result.' 



.SJ^- 



^a when it -«^^^ *°J^eXo^^«- «1. 

[For an »»f^t ^*1* ^ \,f the SubjUDf 
latter part xs de»^^.^i^o <>* 

7- °^y®jt-atW«- ^^ vrord/w-9'in— 
from the I'»<*'^*"a of *** 

State the ^^"^ -o- ^-V g«^«- 

r^ ^ ?«.iV *»** ** liberty to fo.' fo , 

• ^?fi"A^« *'^ *l » mere auxiliary of 
signifies You ^^^e » ^^.jg '7 

it serves to exp^ geoer^ rule fo^ the 

8. Vnxat »^ 5io aependent sentence-' 
subjunctive v!^o°°^ 

example. exp^f^ed by y^ t 

rif the conaitio ^„j,gjj , me ye 

^tdy or unlik^y'^ted as soo^^fte «t»d^. 
the condition ^J^^y im^i^S^ cofgj 



ustrated thus : 

I wiU find him,' {He may be ^^ 

. but assuming that he is, i ipfj; ^ •je niaj, 

' I wiU find him,' (I ="» doufat^^ *.'™J 

n, I would find him, ' (I deny that h - 
light mood in which to express a ,visb t^? 
1 be is not! and a purpose, 'Mind that ' 

as the event is future, it nrnsl be r^^^ 
sed.] 

; different ways in which it can be altered 
in English. Give a classification of (J^ 

I idle.' We mayconvertlhis from indicative 
i : (i> Though he be idle, he will pass his 
e may be idle, he will pass: (3) Thou^ he 
1 ; (4) Though he ««™ id'e, he would pus. 
part of the question is given on p. 147.] 
tense of the subjunctive mood of the verb 
F the use of ihe 3rd person singular of this 
f, that, thaugh, respectively. 
p. 146. 
uld not say so.' 

should say just the same.'] 
indicated b the subjunctive mood? 
o future tenses, the present tense is used. 

i"! tnow, I am sure I don't.' 
:ontraction of. I>on't is 'do not,' so the 
°"' I am sure I do not.' On a suitable 
"^' English, the verb being in the sub- 
ot a suitable occasion on which to employ 
^ 'n this sentence with its ordinary con- 
■^ '' signifies rather ' assnming as a fact.' 
* "sed both in the antecedent and in the 
M to say ' If he doesn't know, I am sur« 
"•"-' Seemg that he is certainly ignorant. 



I3« What parts of t:!:^^ "\7'^x-'t> xx^st.y- 'i=>^ -usecZ sts (a) 
Apply your answer t:o tilie -v-earfc^ .s:^«sr<cz>&, try zna^/n 
which this verb is used ixx t:lx^ difiEfejr^xit: -»-«.>'« j^oiz hai 

14. What is the suTaject: in. t:]^.^ follo^w-in^r ^<?^^ 
to promise! Write this -wltix sk, -v^x-1>sl1 zkouv^ for subU 



Give not more tli.a.n t:!:!.^^^ ^3c:a.xxxp»l^s of" xaoun seo/u 



remember i and slio-w Ixo-^^r to ^:3c;f>x'^ss tJie same /cf^ 
uistead of verbs, vLsing^ a^ fa.ar sl^ p»ossl't>l^ tlxG same ^^ 



Comment on any p^eoviliajrity of g^rsmaxnar izj — * j^O; 
hear.' ^1^ 



[What part of speeclx is ^«*^ P Tliinic -w/iaturQ 
for it. What mocxi is A^?^*^ P "WTiat: ixxijg^l^t ^e^j^" ^ 

15. Parse tlie irxfiixitiives ixm ttie folloyving^ se^jf ^^ t 

•To tell the trixtlx I thinlt yo\i are to blame f \ ^ 

time.' ^^ \ 

« To think that any oxxe, who can liclp it, ^^ ^^ , ^ 

with nothing to do 1 * % ^^ 

[Consider carefully the uses <>£ the g-enuj^fy ^C^ 

p. 150 and the examples in illustration oftbenij L 
16. Give the derivation and deEnition of^^ \r 

Shew how your answer applies to i^e p^^^f^^ 

sentence: — _ ^^Ph^ .^ 

* In playing tennis he was always forgetting « ^^ 

liis opponent, if it touched the top of the net J'^^ « 6, 

likely to twist. ' ^*«e t 

f Participle,' from the X^tin /^ars, 'part,* capio ', , 

are so called becaixse they participate ^ ^^ chaiZ't^ ^^' 

and verb. Like ^ajectives they i/a^V,;,^^^^^^^ 
(when formed from transitive verbs; .^^/^f^^^^^^^^ 

»7. Carefully parse the word^ ending in tfz^ in i 
sentence-'^^^^>*^ that ^*\^<>^ T.^^ ,^S/the horses \ 
pleasure in t.^^.^^^^S^ ''^•''''^I'^tZZn^^^ 

[Notice that ^^^^^^^^£r. tbou^. - Jvi a, participle c 

act, has here bccorxie an atf/ecT; ^f^'' inine a qualit; 
adjective, therefore, it precedes (L^^^'^^e ^^^f ^ h it li«^i<^s : as 
its position would naturally ^^e ^^^j whic^ ^^ -^ ^^^^ 

scenery enira^z^z^S' ^"^ ^>'«. ' a ^'^er the ^ it cau 1>« quali 
but our English idilom <^oes ^/^^ adjective ^^^^ particiipt 

We can say ' wery entrancijj^ ^ ^ow us to ^^ ^^^^ scenery 
our eyes very. • There ai^^^jCe^g^ but ^fj^ participles -«^ 
permits us to qualify by the >ecf a fe^ ^^^i^it>l^t, nfj^ 

occurrence that they are f^_ ^'^e of „^ry, l^tl s '^f'^.Ji^r'^ 

tired.' But ^sucJi is used H^^f^^^ % ^eoti^-^^^d^ as pas t , 



ELEMENTS OF EIsTG^-^^J^SH GRAATJifAR, 

y ♦ much hurt/ * much applauded , * * much abused, ' not • very hurt, ' 
applauded,* * very abused.'] 

%. What is a Gerund? and how is it different from the Imperfect 
-iple? Give examples. , - ,_ ^x. ., 

^rite down three sentences, in which the word 'walking ' is used as 
iciple, an adjective, and a verbaJ noun, respectively. 
. i. 'Seeing is believing.' 

hat different opinions have been held tiy grammarians as to the 
and nature of this idiom? 

* I heard of him running away.* 
there any error in this sentence ? If so, correct it, stating your 
5 for the change you make. 

These forms in i w^have been called nouns, gerunds, and infinitives, 
d English termination of the verbal noun was -ung ; the infinitive 
n -a», and its dative case, which served as a gerund, ended in 

This sentence is not necessarily ungrammatical, but it conveys a 

: which is different from what was probably intended. As it 

'unning is a participial adjunct of him^ and the meaning is * I 

him, when he was running away.' But the speaker's intention 

btless to state that he heard, not of him, but of the running 

Cn that case the sentence ought to be *I heard of his running 

here running is not a participle but a gerund.] 

In how many different ways may the word judging be parsed ? 
each of them by a sentence. 

^rrect the following sentences : 

rd of him sa3dng as you were ill.* 

Q expect to hear of it being done.* 

2 the position of the adverb soon. Which word should it 

Put it next to that word.] 

^rgiving injuries is a Christian duty.' 

in two ways, making forgiving (i) a Verbal Noun, («) a 

ends were very alarmed to find that he had weakened instead 

aied his position. ' 

2 say 'very alarmed ' ? A finite part of the verb cannot 

eposition ; of requires the gerund. Or we can correct the 

thout altering stren^^^^^^^^ " we substitute for instead of 

ot or rather than.J ' 

d only ran the last few yards instead of walked, I should 

the train easy enough. ' 

I not broke your sticlc instead of hit you ^.. , - , 

m honje no/begur. to tell those kind of SflXSJ 

en believe.' ^ 



• * *H«t frame of mind imder v?bicTtv yo^ 
ic vou into tna.z iraiuc v* 
ag /"" "*»- /Iriveii to engage jix it. 

lires war, may d« anveii i^ & » 

le ambiguities m tne loi ^ succ-e-^d: 

lid not be her fault if she did not ^^^^^^x^nt state- 

Dlique narrative may represent four ciiit- 

tie direct form. Give them-J 

following sentences : oolice sie^e^ the do^, 

omsoever laid in its ^^l^r^J^ unmuzleci ^pcording 
only being dangferous, but aiso 'c^ ---& 

5ems with errors of ^«^°"f„^' i^J b/«n<i57&i*'l^A<'«- 
Secondly, there are S^'^'^^J'^'me^^^ ^^refy 
Thirdly. the.« ar« mUtakes °i^^'^5f ^^ ^ho^^p/ 
Put the participial phrase ' -°^PP^Sf„„,t : at^^^, 
: to the word of :^h'<=hi.^^ ^der of the ^Otd^ not 
police were snapping. J^°^. to fewr tha, ^^ 
changed. And was it accoraiiMK 
.pen, or that the police captured it a j. . 
1 a hill, a stone tripped him up and^ ^j^ S ^•3^^ 
Jiere insensible some time, and *" ,j^,^ f "*<^v 
h some spoons full of brandy, he couidn t bardj^^ 
s friend was.' , "^^ 

)ughly master the subject in a weelc. 
of fo from the verb, — a solecism called 'tie s 
be avoided. Alter the position of the adverfc^ 

u think I met to-day? Your two cousins/ The 

V and a most fashionable pair of boots, jus^ i-i 

g yesterday, and the other was nearly dress'fj ^h^ 

>n of two constructions is called Anacolt^*i 

means *not following: along/ 'not in sen ' ^^ * 

liow that the following: sentences furnis), .,?"^® ^^^ 

^^ 'iiustrations 

olce him, he learned, to be told thaf ♦l 

5.> ^ "»e river had 

ions are blended here : * They had awot 
1 awoke (or been awaked) to be told.» ^ ^^ *^ *^ 
isters, the one a wealthy spinister, the ofl» j 

' a farmer.' ^^^ a married 

• any more now and believe me, yours sin 
» in the indicative Tnaod. to a verb in th ^^'^^^y*' 
■^ut both coordinate clauses in theindica^^ imperative 

"xuicative, chansing 



^ 



t 




•believe me 'for some 
substitute one which coxitai: 
* My lawyer is a maxx ^wT 
*When Nelson was ill 
lay as if a log, and take no 

* Should any one not re 
write to the advertiser.* 

* This is the man whoirx 
< 1 think it may assist: 

chronological order,' 

* Mrs Jones presents He^- ^::.^o>^*='^^ 
much obliged if she will j^r^s' " '^"^ ^ 

•More than one swinu^^.: 
years old.' 

a X , Criticise the f olio v%^ i ■ 

(i) * Our mutual friend - * 

u) * A reliable statem ^«^ * • 

(3) * A phenomenal svlc^^^^^^' 

(4) * I sha'n't do more t:l»^"-^^ 

(5) * If I am not mistalcen • * 

(6) ♦ Send a written mess^^^ 

(7) * Important events txSL^v^ 

lln (i) common sliould t>^ ' 
reciprocal relationship. If ^ ^*^ 
xnutual. In (2) 'trustworthy * "^^^ 
as penetrable means * what can t>^ 
eaten,' so strictly reliable xnixst 
nonsense. 'What can be relied 
can be got a/' is colloquially said 
cajailable and indispensable are 
criticisfn. (3) Phenomenal is a 
sense 'remarkable.' Give the tr 
in this context. One who wish 
more than he cannot avoid i 
always used to signify ' Tf t /? 
misunderstood.' (5) r^ . ^ ^^ 
is *a verbal one.' ^nT^^^ine 

(7) What does tran^^' ^^je< 
journalese.] ^Ptre ^^^ 

32. Quote four «v 

wheremthefauit,ness'2^Ple,oi 
IZ' Show that th ^h 



e different kinds of grammatical concot , \^^^^ 
alexices are faulty s , - 

0[iesemeTi are patriots at heart. «kw*^ o. 

of tW things that is managed better abroac^/ 
t of failures were very gfreat. 
First Cause, least* understood, 
all my sense confined. * i, / ^^ 

ti the construction of the verb in each o •^ 



ivided. 



ivided.' , , 

ivery feature appears with its appropriate gra 
benevolence is our rule.' 
distinguish the objective case from the nominative 

government (if any) of each of the italicised woids 

ices. ^ ^ 

prices, for my prize is decaA.' 

'^ment, like a worm i' the bud, 

«^mask ckeek: 

'^en and companions' sakes.' 

^rsuchasj.^«.» 

blowing sentences where netessary: 

lever knew love's sad satiety.' 

^ and serious studies delight him.' 

t^e passengers were lost.' 

Y spleen, langour, or listlessness are.* 

^ords and commons form the legislature.' 
^r blows are yet unknovm.' 
s more than one auxiliary to a verb.' . 
^laving the book.' 
S"ti to be married, I am old enough to manage 

'^» p. 25a.] 

^s and John, the sons of Zebedee, which were 

^^ ivell as the telegraph were at that time 

^%Ht word?] 
;/-«y years.' 
^ , *-«at a lampoon *or a satire do not carry in 

^^ you and I going to him or him coming to 



ct 

Syntax of Adverbs, 

267. There ate s ! 
as Prepositions, as ^^ 
following sentences i^^ 
before^ since. 

Prepositions. 

I saw nobody but ^ ' 

him. 
Songs ^e/?rtf sun- He 

rise. 
5/«^r.^ Easter. I ^ 

How are such words 

If the word in ques 

is a Preposition. Bear 

tion. frequently comes c 

governs : * I gave the b 

'Whom I spoke to'\ *Thii 

And this relative prono 

the words thaty whom^ ai 

from these sentences iir 

a.Tid of are still prepositi 

\jLTiderstood. 



to distinguish Adverbs from Conjunctions is often 
It matter, for there are many adverbs which join 
s and therefore do the work of conjunct ^^^ ^^^ 
^8 an adverb there is a rule-of-thumh wl^jcr^h, directs 
ve the word about and observe whether r-^e gram- 
itructure of the passage in which it o-ccurs is 
t>y the process: if it is not destroyed, "^g are to 
according to this rule, that the word is aa ^dverb. 
sentence 'Meanwht/e the mob continued s^^^^^-^^, 
^n its grammatical structure unimpaireci J^ ^^le 
^wAi/e were placed after mcf^, or after ^o^^^j^j^-zjiti, 
muting. But though this freedom of mov^^^^^cnt 
t of adverbs is a feature which deserves Xiotr/«, 
useless as a practical test in precisely tho^^ 
^ which the student might find a difficulty^ 
^ther the word in question is to be called ^^^^^ 
conjunction, for in those instances the Wo^^ 
^oved about, and yet it would frequently a 
oed as an adverb. Take the sentences < > 
*e lives,' *I saw him zvAen he called' <r 
Jie escaped/ The words a//^^/-^, ^/Z j ^S. 
tea to other places in the sentence • "^^ 
se of the whole. Hence a student ^^^^^^ 
^^certainty would say they were not ^^^y^^^ 
^yerbs : w^re qualifies £wes, when ^ ^^'>«- 
iiiies escaped, just as much as ih ^"^i^es 
^^ qualify these verbs when we sav f ^^"^^^^^ 
^ ^hen; 'He escaped j^.' j^ r^^^hves 
^ ^^ also join the clauses 'j V^^ t^^at 
^.-.he called,' 'I ascertained i, ^^»^...he 
join clauses, they do not ther r ^^^^P^^-' 
y more than the relative pron ^''^ ^^^^e 
ecause they also join clauses """-'Jf ^^^^^ 
^ taow the man... he did iv ^^ ^^ 
?«tence by wAo, vsrhen we sa ^^^ "^ited 



^e 



the man zvA^ did it ^ / still wg d.i 
j tion. * Conjunctive * or 'connect 

indeed call tliero, SLnd ttie name wc ( 

than * relative' pronovms 3 and *con 
\ adverbs is the piroi^eir name for wore 

adverbs, also join olavises. 

Ask the qxxestioix tlxerefore,— 

which I am in dc^vLfet: not only j 011. 

/,.,«! x- ,^*-v> or sLdiective m tl 

qualify some ver-t> or *^^J ^^„;„r.r 



troduces? I» ^^^ cxo^^^* * / 

v-csr -^ -.,^^^4-^rf-fcT^. Thus m th 



not, It is \^^rT^^^^ ;>4^,/ he died.' 
'/you wish,' \^^Z^ without modif 



connect -two cx«^^ sentences 

follows therix ; ^^\^X^^ he died,' «,^. 
wish,. .1 kraov^ "'^^^ ^^^ , 

'"'o clauses a.n<l axst» 

respectively. student, ^ho nnds 

serious nrr:r if 1^- ^^r^^'^^^^in"' 
adverbial-conjunction, ar»<i writers o^, 

268. The OTea"^'«^ a^ectecf by ^^ 
the Adverb. 

Though the gr^'^rxJ^^oBl structure ^f 

be unimpaired bx *^^ shifting of the adverh \ 
to another, the meaning will oftea be affected. 
of position. Consider the difference in thi 
conveyed when we say ' O/i/y John passed, in 
only passed in I^tin ' and 'John passed or 
Errors in the position of a)V^ are of constant 
At one of the large London Clubs, members 



mly alloTired in this room after 8 o'clock/ 
T interpreted, implies tliat the authorities 
o^w-, "bnt would by no means encourage, 
ilocki. 

action ^?vith 'Than.* Than is classed 
an Adverb, in otliers as a Conjunction, 
e of the language it was an adverb and 
^' * ^^ is bigger tban you ' originally meant 
a you are big.' But it may now be treated 
simply. As a conjunction it should be 
ame case as tbe case of the word denot- 
1 whicb tbe comparison is made^ Thus, 
.r than he/ and «I like you better than 
•rect, but with different meanings. Sup- 
>, we get m the former sentence * I like 
hejikes you ' ; in the latter ^ I like you 

\^l?"obi^H ve o'^"" 1. followed by the relative 
3y the same fr^T-^T f classical example, and we 

nore laborious stiiTlZ!,*^ °" cncket, says so'; 
iswering ^^ qu^Ho^ •=*°"°t^e fo«nd. maintains.' 

. we must admit t^»* ? ^ concurs in saying 

. we might ^y -1° S^^^*^.P'^'=ipl«^'^^ 

we condemn these «.-ir^- -^ Jn obody can speak 

tnese expressions as ungrammadcal. 

ction of «A.s • ^ • 
joins clauses but ouali^^ * conjunctive 
oduces. « H^ r ^I'^^^^fies a word in the 

' not to so great n^^' ^''*'*' * ^^^^ «^ he 
oV As is i!ed^ ^'''^''' ^ *^°1 *° '^l^** 
injunctive <m « i? *? ^ demonstrative 
f antecedent ic^ "^^ » as good as (he 

w. You are not 




,ne it as weU ^^'^^^ done it) 



as weu as uc v'-*' , 

1-1 o-ows ' or ' As follow ? Ought we to 
271. 'As ^^'^ ^^ jbZlo^^' or 'The words are asfollow'7 
say 'The words are o„oun, the reUtiye sKould agree with its 

If « is here a 'e^***^o^ t^^^ *''^^ ^^ *" 'g.'^'"^. therefore <« 
«,.^ent m number- ^^. fo^^irL^'l:^^."'^ ^e always say <„. 
squires a vert, in the g^ ^^^"IJtwt^^eW ps is^fSr^ ''r^" 
Mw*. regardless o* a.a-»^erto. »^ , '"psis of the subject U 

L is here a ^'^y^^y:^%<>^^ ^^tJJtZ^^^^^r^^' ^^ P^--^ 
before follows: '^*i^co«»« ^^ Zftc^s mc-wh<^^l *« hke manner we 

say -Your ---'^ "fis ^^^'^fS « ^iy .<^^'2 ^ T '"thU ^^f"^ 
riffhtformifthceuiv -^ so *7V,^ con<itn,^f;«« • An this instance 

^jtluy, 'Your te«v^?^ *l-*%d om^IS^- .Yonr'"^'^ i-pe^onal. and 
4ain, we may t°»»"^tbe ^"jl^^^i is^;. X""' -^fmarks so fer as .V 

(inuertts me.' =!»• ^.^ -wrUi*- « uioae. vour intentions as 

number of the 0°"*^ 

r^ar^ me.' ^tion of « No.' JVo is both an adjec- 

a7a. Cons^^^ AS an adjective « is the equivalenl of 

live and an a«V^,v, of «'''• ^^°^ " 's contrary to Enelish 

i<tom to q«»^*^y say so,' «°' . ^ ^^^^ ^ go,' « Do «^ say so ' 

not go.' 'DO ^'iJon 'whether or «^. admits of defence 

Henoe the exp^«^^ ^„ ellipsis of a noun : 'Whether he Is 

only v^ben tber^^^nnot say may be explained as an abridg- 

a knave or noj-^ he is * ^^^''^ or „o knave,' where^ 

^ent of ' J^^fXave or «./'-- abridgment of .^S" 

» WViether be « ^^^ ^ ^^yg. When a verb is suppressed, 

Ive is a knave ot J^ ^ ^^^^ ^nly admissible expression. Thai 

. whether or «^ .whether or no he did it,' we may see by 

it is wrong to say ^^ 



EMENTS OF E^r\rGJ:^ISH GI^^MMAR. 

r the sentence into its component parts : 'Whether 
-, or he did it not: 

Ellipsis arising from the desire to be brief is a 

nt cause of error. ^Ve say « Vou are as good or 

han he/ where as is required after good to make the 

e formally correct. So again in the sentence * You 

arder but not so successfully as he/ harder requires 

To supply these missing words and to say * You are 

I as or better than he,' * You work harder than but not 

essfully as he/ would be to employ modes of speech 

borately precise for everyday purposes. We can 

ear of an error of syntax on the one hand and of 

y on the other by saying * You are as good as he, 

er,' 'You work harder than he does, but not so 

ully.' 

Dsis is seen in the followmg sentence :—* He did it 

intending to.' 

:ences of this type are usually condemned as un- 

tical, on the ground that the missing words, required 

for the completion of the sentence, are not did it 
V. It seems pedantic however to object to such a 

expression. If it is allowable to say *He is taller 
u,' where we supply * are tall ' to make the construc- 
Liplete, it ought to be allowable to supply in thought 
as suggested by * ^^^ ^^' Such expressions may be 

as constructions Kara o-vvco-tv, that is, 'according 
mderstanding,' which supplies what is needed, by 
iately modxiyin^ what is already given. 

allowing example is too slip-shod to pass muster :—• Tense 
ether something is, has, or wiU happen.' 

Redundant ^se of * And.' And\% often used 
ically, that is to say, where it is superfluous, before 
I which : * He is a. man of a thousand and in whom 



fENTS OF EJSrC^^JSlI GI^AJkfMAR, 

idant use of conjunctions is called Polysyndeton, 'much- 
omission of conjunctioxis IS czi^^ Asyndetoft^ 'not linked/ 

Amission of 'That.' The conjunction that 
itted: *He said (that) he was going/ 'i thought 

I done it.' 

5 different parts of speech to which that belongs in the 

iny that that thai that man said is true. » The firet that i^ 

; the second, a demonstrative pronoun • the third a rela- 

jquivalenttowAftcA; tlie ^<^"r^» ^ demonstrative adjective* 

orrelative Conjunctions. Conjunctions 
• in pairs are called Correlative. Such are 
either,,, or ^ whether.., or, both,,, and, 
the demonstrative adjectives stick and same 
onstrative adverb so have appropriate correla- 
e sentences, 'This exercise has such mistakes 
VN before,' *This exercise is the same a^ you 
ssterday/ ^ is a relative pronoun : in * I am 
as to act thus,' atf is a conjunctive adverb, 
ire followed by the conjunction that when the 
pose of an action is indicated : * He made 
that he failed to pass,' * He took such pains 
t pass,' * He worked so hard that he might 
ctness so always requires a correlative to 
•mparison which it implies ; but in common 
sed with the meaning of very, and the com- 
expressed : * She is so pretty, and he is so 

ig sentence illustrates two common forms of 
don with the use of neither : < You neither 
ler or your mother.' 

lire correction here : ( i) neither. . ^nor are correlatives, 
) mith^ a^id ^^ must be placed before the words 
or acts ^^^"^J^T^^^^ *^^^ude. Hence we must 
r neither your father nor your mother,' or (b) 'You 
r your father or your mother.' ^.^^.^'placed Jo^^ 
ae other ^erb to which nor should apply: 'Yoi* 






.r^ATT^ of ^^^^<^LISH GRAMMAR, 
2^& ELEMENTS ^^ 

e arvVoti ^^v^e-x ^ *^^ ^^ happens/ 
» Patl\c\p\es ^^V^^f .^'"lal ^^ ^ V>lushed before.* 
« And vitgins SEwVtd «XN<vv 

I DlslingviisVi \3e\.N?eeTi an S-^Verb and a conjunction. Parse the 
word as in both places m *^ou are not as rich as he is.' 

Classify adverbs accotditvg to trieir formation, giving examples. 
Classify conjunctions. "Write three short sentences in which the 
word but occurs as a conjunction, a preposition, and an adverb re- 
spectively. 

1. What three parts of speech may that be? Construct three sen- 
tences to illustrate your answer. 

3. What is a preposition ? Distinguish between the uses of pre- 
positions and conjunctions. Give two examples of phraserodverbs and 
phrase-prepositions, 

[Phrase-adverbs I * of a truth,' 'nowadays,* * by no means,* * at times,' 
*in front,' *for ever and ever,' *in a canter,' *head over ears.' 

Phrase-prepositions : * by means of,' * in accordance with,* * in conse- 
quence of,' * in reply to,' * with a view to,* * for the sake of.'] 

4. Correct : — * Should the frost continue as sharp as last week, 
which I do hope it may, the large pond will bear.* 

[How can we compare a frost with a week ?] 
'They know that as well as me.* 

* She had a very fair complexion, and which was quite different to 
her sister's.* 

* Many an emigrant have regretted the domestic pleasures from which 
they have been deprived, and which were impossible to be carried to 
their new country. ' 

* I hope to see you next week, and believe me, yours sincerely.' 

^' ^^^t Prepositions are found in combination with the following 

^^s ',—adsolve, abhorrence, acquit, adapted, agreeable, averse, call, 

jp/iz^!!i ^^^^» confide, correspond, discourage, eager, exception, expert, 

C^ct '^fr ^rf-^'"^'''^ P^<^^^'^ *^^^* thirst, worthy f 
bribed. ' — ^*" *°™® remote analogy with what I have de- 

' You are in no danger of him.' 

^°?ietimes as'^canju^j^'' "'^1''' ^^S^ish sometimes as prepositions, 
2? «/cfi y^^^^^ acc^l '^' .P'''^ examples and write sentences in 
^iJ^^^^ ^°ttf senteixc^ specifying the part of speech in each example. 
''J^ctive, (^) ^^ adve^ contaming the word after and make it (i) an 

^a,^^"". sentences to sl,l?^ ^r^??^'^^'"^* (4) a conjunction. 
*^' «entio^. i^ eacl. "^ *?^ different uses of the words >r, since, 
« <^^ case the part of speech which the word U. 




T » 




SYNTAX OJ^ ^J:?VEIS^S, ^^ ^ 

II. How may conjunctioxi.s "best be distinguisHed from ad k 
Sometimes conjunctions are ixseci ixi pairs or are cora-elative- „^^^^^ 
amples of the use olcUthaugh aixa. ^zat only with their ooarx-elaUv^^^^ ^*' 

13. Comment on — * I will try and go.* 
. [This coUoquial use of ctrtd instead oi to is commoix -vvith c 1. 
as try, cotne, go, but it canxxot l>e jiastified logically ix^ t:he rr T®'"^ 
verb tfy. For thougl^ tlxe expressions * Come and see ' « r ?^ ^^e 
admit of defence on the gr oviriA tViat two distmct actions ^.r^ com^ ^f ^^ ' 
to come and to see. to go axxA to ask --^nly one actio^ is'^"^'^^^^.- 
when we say 'Try ana go * * we mean Try m order tlx^^ ^^^^'^"^^^ded 
•^ ' ■/"" may &o '7 

.4. Show that to the f o"°^"g ^«="*«^<=«'' there is I»leonas« ./ 
redundancy or -cess^^ -^^J^^^^t thou V ^' ''« ^' 

* Traveller, from Avnen^ f5aiicv there win v 

•B«ween you ana roe. X fancy there v,Ul he nobody eke there but 
you and me.' „-orer>t them awav tl,,. 

'The river of Kislxon swept way. that ancient river th. „• 

^°°-' . litest sect of our religion 1 r '"^ 

.*He'b '^ TwitU ^ "-* xxxagnanimuy oT^u?, r-<i - Pharisee.' 
He behaved witn » „icU up a stone.' 
'He stooped down to t- otive is clear t« 

' The trJsparency *>5^°^eome to good^ '° "^^'y one.' 
' It is not nor V*^^°se in which 1 uV^ ;„ . 
'I do not like tt»^**°knowledge of eo!*,'"-' 
' Of tbe tree of the kno good and evil thou shalt n . 

of it ' r\\\ *"ait not eat 

'And. perhaps, it ^^^^^I^its wli^'*?!"^,*? fact that «,.- , 
of our pr^t social arra'iB was deeply increased t^^ '^"«' 

visit to tbe United Spates. 7 a second 

' 1 would be the ve«^t ^^ S^Il L ^**'*^ 'hat I j^ , 
panacea for the immedxaw re / ^' *ose social evils,. '^ found a 

CWYiat does panacea m 

>>read Dor drunk no win«. »i. 
' He has eaten »°^^,_rion of /14«^ tzuo d^T-T"^ '"'o davs » 
tWbatisthecons^JK,^ ,^ ,^, J^^^l See § .,3 g 

• The king then em ^ di^mce to ""^o^erunienf !? ■' 

that he was able to P«^"; ^^^^^ J ^^J" °ur histon..' "'"' "''-''. 
• And that no w^ * «or never nnn« 

SbSl mistress be of .t. save J aj^^^^,"""" 



J 



ELEMENTS OF B^^ ^^^^^^^kT^R, 

xy^y the ligjj. 
. Write sentences which e»^^^ • ^i^«5- t^ ^ ^^ the following 
nations: — correspond with ^*^^_ ^^^^^en an^j ^A*^ * ^S^-eato and 
difftr wUh and /rm ; dW^^'Zuai^ ^' ^ ^^j^^ ' ^^'^'^ ««^A, 
ida^i»^/; regard for vsA to % the appr • ' 

S. Append to the following ^^'^ ^^^-^^fw^, r^X*^!^!^ Propositions:- 
Hf^enU different, angry, cotnposea^ ^^sa^tg^ ^o^ormabk, 

prove, full, replete. /a// affected when if • ^ 

low is the meaning of the vero ;/ .^ ^^^bination with .?*"^^W by 

vords in, off, out, to, under^ tipor , ** with it ? 

I VoLfU a^d explain ^r ^^^'^ ^ *« foUov.i„g p,ir of 

snces: _ „n\a question.' 

,) ' Excuse my answenng you H^^^^^, 

\) ' Excuse my not answenngy-i^^^^j^ 

In spite of the n«t, the two ^nte ^ dispe^L'"^*'?"'^ This 

„e to the &ct that excuse m K.^1 6 pense w,th,. ^nd in 

'pardon.'] .„,..„.. t,y examples (a) absolute .,« , 

,8. Explain and «»»f"*** x^l^flected subjunctive. L^^ °^ P^«^- 

e, (i) reflexive pronoun, Kf} ^ ' > Kt) correlative 

i7'S;e examples i^^^^^L^Vrt^' ^^^^ -Hich 
'conjunctions and -m^*;5|^ still in use. °^ «~«plete 

:;.'^Si^'^:Slo J,l,r "- -'>— *e ron. or expression 
mgrammatical or "^^^^^ i as it is.' 

* It is better for you ^^^^ ^^^ having none but he.» 

* He having n^^® .^.^gand weary miles now stretch 

• ^ Between my love and 1/ 

placed Smith in the first class witli « 
' We might have P^^*' ^^^.^d Jones in the second. ' ^^^ ^° "^^re 
Txotvoi?^^^^^ construction, recast the sentence after the 

5rd than.^ ^ at hand.* 

* Neither he nor she ^ ^^^^ ^ 



* If he permits mis, - ^ i^etter bicycle or even as trr^ ' 

* I don? believe you ^^^^J^ be don't get nervous.' ^ ^"^ ^ "^^•' 

* He can do it easy e^°^^ t never dare to write 

'And »owx ^^^^, 

As tunny '•^ , , tu ,« 

V i^^r to my fi^g^'^ T^ r ^ u ^?^^ ^^-^ 
m my shoulder .^" J ^u read each work of wit 

« A perfect j'^^S . u that its author writ.* 
With the same spi 



invitation.' ^lea-sure Mis^ 

[Whatever P ^ ^he tii^^ x>.^™^^^^ ^: 
iniation s^e >^^^^ is the pi^^^^en she 
\v\.\ sKe te;»// j*^^ is as &orv3^^re of go 



v^hicb slxe tvt^^ ^ ^y is as goc^^re ot gcj 

•Lixckily "^t^ed to the,i^ ^^cently i 

^bidx were '^ri^'^t by a s^^! ^i: the bre. 

• He was sHoi fortu^^^tary undei 

^ finding faul^' ^r^isi: « r^^^ly witboi 

OW Fru^ to-d^y- Tir^^lc here, o 

brought me bere^ u^turaU *^ fact is, my 

very badly,— *"^,^^ wh^ thought af : 

* I saw a ge^t^*" ^ had shot hi 

a month ago.' ^He eldest « 

* Gibbon was tn ji^^^*- of ^^^ broth€ 

a sister who lived *Oiiger, and w 

regret her.' teaches _ ^ - t 

» Adversity bo^*V q^^^ ^^ men to think 
» These kind ot p ^either interest 

» The army, ^^ox* «^ chief had a ban 

^^^Each of the ^^'^f^i^t^'ed and threw I 
i This was in ^^ ,^^1;^^^ easiest matte 

• Whom do you t»J^^ I am?' 

* I am a man that nave travelled far/ 

, , * O Thou my 
Who touched Isaiah's haUovi 

* Each of the gids went to their sepa? 

• He was angry at me quitting the be 

* Art thou proud yet ? * 

*Ay, that I 
« Whoever the king favours the cardi 1 

« No one expressed their opinion so ' 
« Everybody has a right to look aftei 
« He talks like Charles and not like 1 

«His is a poem, one of the conif 
language.' 

« Did he not confess his fault and be 

• The town mentioned is the warme 

* If the king gave us leave, you or ] 
that do.' 

* The largest circulation of any Lib 

• The largest circulation of any othc 
« A larger circulation than any Libf 



ELEMENTS OF ENGLISIT GJ^AMMAE^ 

Give a few simple rules for Punctuation, 
t is customary to use — 

^i) a Full-stop at the end of a sentence and after abbrevia- 
— ^.^., viz,y tdt,^ ue., M.P., B.A., K.G., Bart. 
^q) a Colon or a Semicolon between sentences grammatically in- 
lent, but closely connected in sense and not very long. These stops 
t used extensively by most writers at the present day. Rapid 
like to have their sentences chopped up short, so that the mean- 
7 be taken in at a glance. 
) a Comma to separate — 

(a) short co-ordinate sentences: 

[b) subordinate from principal clauses : 
c) the noun in apposition : 

i) and the nominative of address : 
?) and quotations : 

and a series of words having the same construction : e.g. 
unfriended, melancholy, slow.' 

a Dash, to separate parentheses and introduce quotations. 
\is have a fondness for the dash and employ it in places where 
or semicolon would do equally well. Sterne in the last 
I Mr Besant in our own make free use of the dash, 
.nverted Commas, to introduce and to end a quotation. 
Note of Interrogation after direct questions. 
Note of Exclamation after interjections and exclamations. 
les are * few and simple.' The student must bear in mind 
stops at all our sole object is to make our meaning clear ; 
tion of unnecessary stops is a hindrance rather than a help 
; that punctuation admits of very few hard and fast laws ; 
of different writers varies; and that the author is frequently 
^ the printer in the matter of stops. Hence it seems a waste 
len the memory with elaborate principles of punctuation.] 
late the following passage and insert capitals : 
erates the peerage more than I do but my lords I must 
Tage solicited me not I the peerage nay more I can say 
t as a peer of parliament as speaker of this right honour- 
eper of the great seal as guardian of his majesty's con- 
ugh chancellor of england nay even in that character 
le noble duke would think it an affront to be considered 
this moment as respectable 1 beg leave to add I am at 
^uch respected as the proudest peer I now look down 

Thurlaw, 
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DEFINITIONS 05-0 O 

f^T> SOME O 

GRAMMATICAL' 
**''™« « the scien 
««*°«W deals With tt' ^*''''*' *''*'' ' 
««*08»pl,y deals wi^v '''*"'^'^^ P'°"'' 
Etymology deal« • **^* «onect spt 









Syntax deals win, ^ 
government, agreeu^e* /^^-o^Wation <>« 

^ When U^e, .^e a^L'^^^-^-se. ,.,. ..V 

of its meaning! ^^^^^«ox. ,^ 

TK- . form of »* 

The Accidence of » , 

few o, «^y i«fl«^i *^';'^ apptie^ 

A »oua U the name o«^ ^— — ^/ 

A Common Non« - ^^^'^^^ing. 

«««berofthi„gsTa^,'3^^°-« --hx^h v. ^^ 

A a*. . same se»^ **«=tt can be 

A SlagTa,, Noon is ^ ®««*se. ^ 

the same sense. *^ ^'^^ wfai^^ ^^^ 

A «*oper Ko«. i,' ^ . — t>eavp^ , 
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A Collective i^^ 
as forming a whole ^^ ^ °"^ ^^^^ denotes a number of things regarded 

attributes. ^^'^ ^^ ^^ name of a thing regarded as possessing 

An Abstract jj^ 

^^ is the name of an attribute or quality of a thing. 

The sum-total of i, • 
or pronoun is call X inflexions marking number and case of a noun 

to the sex of the \\s ^^ °^ * ^oxol or pronoun corresponding in English 

Kn*«i. . '^'^^i^g named. 
Number is an ii^fl . 
thing or of more «^i> ^^*°n which shows whether we are speaking of one 
^ tnan one 
ewe is the form „, 
other Words in th * noun oy pronoun which shows its relation to 

® Sentence. 

An Adjeetiye is ~~ ^ 

application. * ^ox^ whicli ^ ^^^^ ^^ * "^^"^ ^^ ^""^* ^^ 

A Pronoun is a w 

pronoun, called ib^ ^ «»« ^bic^ -^^^f '^ *» f ""« ?*«f. "°"° '^ 
A Verb • '*'=«'lew. and b^ *^ ^"""^ * conjunction. 

IS a word with which c*"" "**''* ™ assertion, 

some o^*"^* ^•''' ^ one whidind'^'*^ "^ '^*'°'' '^"'^'^ '"^"^ 

An totraagmve Verh ,-, , -^h indicates a state, or an action 

which IS not directed tl °^^ wb*"** 

towards an obl'ect- 
samt '* '''"• « ^ in which tbe «»bject and the object are the 

A V«b of lacomplet- *~-. Js one which requires the addition 

of some other word to ! ^««atlo» »* ° 

^ The woid which is J^? !J* ''^ *^^*^Lte the meaning of a verb of 
Incomplete Predication is c '° '^^^^■pVBta.tlsA of the Predicate. 
. An AuxiUary Verh '•* ** ** ^'^'-^ used to supply the place of 
•"flexions in the con^^^^^ J"- '-hicb -^^^^, 

AKotlonalVerbison °!'"'°* ^eaeing of its own. 
An ImpTsonal Ve J """* ^ * aae source of the action is not 
'•^pressed, *"* « one in wHic»» ** 



8 ELEME^T^ OF £:JSrCPJ^^S^ GSAMMAK. 

• Participles express action with tbe time it happens.' 

• And virgins smiled at what they blushed berore. 

Questions. 

I. Distinguish between an adverb and a conjunction. Parse 
rd as in both places in * You are not as rich as he is. 
Classify adverbs according to their formation, giving examples. 
Classify conjunctions. Write three short sentenc^ m wmcn ^^ 
rd but occurs as a conjunction, a preposition, and an aavc 
ctively. 

1. What three parts of speech may that be ? Construct three sen- 
ses to illustrate your answer. 

S. What is a preposition? Distinguish between the uses of pre- 
tions and conjunctions. Give two examples of phrase-adverOs ana 
ise-prepositions, . , 

'Phrase-adverbs I « of a truth,' 'nowadays,' * by no means,' ' at times, 

in conse- 




;. Correct : — « Should the frost continue as sharp as last week, 

h I do hope it may, the large pond will bear-* 

How can we compare a frost with a week ?3 

They know that as well as me.* 

She had a very fair complexion, and which ^vas quite different to 

ister's.' 

M'any an emigrant have regretted the domestic pleasures from which 

have been deprived, and which w^ere impossible to be carried to 

new country. * 

' hope to see you next week, and believe me, yours sincerely.' 

What Prepositions are found in combination with the following 
J ; — absolve, abhorrencej acquit^ cuiapted^ agreeable^ atferse, calif 
e, con/er, confide^ correspond^ dtscouragCy eager, exception, expert^ 
node, tteedf prejudice^ provide, taste^ thirst, worthy 9 
rrect : * It bears some remote analogy with what I have de- 



>u 



are in no danger of him.' 



Certain words are used in English sometimes as prepositions, 
les as conjunctions. Give examples and write sentences in 
ich -virords occur, specifying the part of speech in each example, 
e fovn" sentences containing the word after and make it (i) an 
', (^y SLTi adverb, (3) a preposition, (4) a conjunction. 

sentences to show the different uses of the words /br, since, 
tioningr *** each case the part of speech which the word \&. 
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^e%°^ ^-^ ^^^ called." ^,5 ?onju„„, ^'^-ilyt 



It 



\' ^^^ ^^ ^ ^ /5t Stop lo^ J^ One *^*tr^ ^^ 

\^V^ ^^^^ , , ^''^K- .^^'y lost h, 

«re«* a considered that ^ ^^ th.» 

•' Be"^*A. ' Would that.' •*. 'A.h^'^tly,. 



^ ""redent implied in Possessive w^^ ' ; r^x 
^^'Tbefore Verb. ' (<0 I^ J*). A^v^ ^ 

^^^^ « There is no one but thinu ^^^iv^ IV^^l 

• '''Ka W * He is M better.' ^'"^ Vou ^ ^^^o, 

, poor IS ^«^ sacrifice w^jtf eye. ^» ».e. ^, 

• >^re lighted from above.' *^^ 

^bose ' is for ' the sacrifice of^^ 

..^/>i I disUke him/ WSee^ *^ 



IfUf^" -^^ "^- V' ^«e p^ ^ 



390 




„. How «?*^tions are Us^,^«»t bf ' 

,3. Comtne^^^^^ ^f «^^ ^^ and go. 
rThis colloq^*^^ jt cannot i^^^tead of J^ 

Idmitof defence on t ^^ go a^^^ttwod^^ 

to come and \<L^%d go'. ^ to ask "^ 
vhenwe say *Try ^ mean Ary 



i„tbefoli^^ 



X4. Show that in ^^ exp^^^^ng sentence 
redundancy or exc ^j^gnc^ oc.^*^"' ^ o » 
^Tiaveller, ^'^"^j ^^* X i?^est thou ? 
» Between you *^ *^Hcy there wiJ 

you and me.' Trisbon S'Vr*^^.. 

»The river of Jf^ ^^pt them away, 

iCishon.* etraitest ,. - 

* After the tnost s^ t 5^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^^j^g-, 

« He behaved Wi^^ b «lc magnanimity ot : 

•He stooped ^^^'f V ""^ ^P * stone.' 

* The transparency Jais Motive is clear t* 
« It is not nor it <^ ^ Come to good.' . 

* I do not like the house i^ ^^j^^ j j^ve ir 
« Of the tree of the Knowledge of good i 

' 'And, perhaps, it may be worth revealinf 
^f our present social arrange^gj^^g ^^s dee] 
JsiUo the United States.' 

i I would be the veriest demagogue if I «" 
oanacea for the immediate remedy of all thos« 
*^ [What does panacea mean ?] 

t He has eaten no bread nor drunk no win 
[What is the construction of these two day^ 
• The king then entered on that career 
that he was able to pursue it, is a disgrace to 
*And that no woman has; nor 
Shall mistress be of it, save I 
*What shall we say, since silent 
Who, when he spoke, all thing 

« I have now the perfect use of all my 1 

v^hich I can hardly tell what is the matter wi 

• Money is the most universal incitement ^ 




hn spite of ttie TtoU me two 
due to the fact tliat excuse 



is due to the feet tnat excme i^ v- -'Seines 'dispense wT^T.'^!^" ^^^ 
(a) « pardon.'! ^*^^> and in 

i8. Explain and illustrate by examples (a) absolute , 
ciple, {b) reflexive pronoun, {c) inflected subjunctive (J^^^ ""^ Parti- 
conjunction. ' ^^^ correlative 

19. Give examples of (a) compound gerunds (A\ 
ard conjunctions and something besides, U) verb ''^^^ds which 
predication, (d) the oldest inflexions still in use. °^ incomplete 

3o. What do you understand by the foUo ' 

runes, hybrid, prosody, solecism. ^'^^ terms ? ^Aryan 

21. Correct the following sentences wher*» 
« ungrammatical or misleading : ^^®^ ^® '^nn of expression 

* It is better for you and I as it is.' 
'He having none but them, they havin<» Z 

« A thousand wear^ mR''^''^ ^^^ ^^'' 

'W ->,.>, ^T^"? ^^^^^ ^^^T" ''"''"^ 

. Hoe raiglxt have placed Smith in t>i 

"^propriety tHan we have placed Tones {^^^ ^'^^ *=1^ with nn „ 
^ [To a^oid this dip-shod const^cri ** ^^<=°n<l-' '* 

'^o^/*^^. J construction, recast the sentence after the 

;^either he nor she are at hand.' 
■*iie ryox-dx ivas the same wiHfV. . •.! , 
.7/i.e^«rrr.its this, we shaS^f^e^f *« "^P^^' 
.^doii't believe you have got a better h?°T '^P°0'^ them.' 
^e oa« do It ^enough, if he don't ^^"'^ ~ '^'^ ^ 8°od as me ' 

And now I n°°** get nervous.' ** 

'fi- .. .. "^ ft-nny « V '^'^ *° ^te 

*^«-oin ixmy- shoulder to my fiL^ , '=*'»•' 

' ^-fiflf* ■''"*8« ^^h""*^ J"** « if l»Jf dead.' 
-W.th the same spirit ^1 ^^ '^wk of wit 

">at Its author writ.' 



SYJ>^:rAX OF ADVERBS, ETC. 

• Miss Smith ijvill liave much pleasure in accepting Mrs ^^---^ , 
invitation.' ^ ^ ^"^^ 

[Whatever pleasure Miss Smith finds in the accept^.^^ c 
invitation she has at the time when she writes to accept. 1^1^^^ j 
which she wiU have is the pleasure of going to the party.] ® Pleasure 

« Thersites' body is as good as Ajax', when neither are ali^g » 
'Luckily the monks had recently given away a coupj^ ' ^ . 
which were returned to them, or the breed would have been. Xost ' ^^* 

* He was shot at by a secretary under notice to quit, witjj ^^ 

was finding fault, very fortunately without effect.' ^^ "C 

Old Friend to Artist: * Look here, old man, I'll tell you ^h^j 
brought me here to-day. The fact is, my wife wants her mother oa^ f J 
very badly,— and I naturally thought of you.' ^ '"'^^ 

* I saw a gentleman who had shot hundreds of buffaloes in Lond 

a month ago. * ^ 

* Gibbon was the eldest of five brothers who died in infancy, and of 
a sister who lived a little longer, and whom he knew w^ll enough to 
regret her.* 

* Adversity both teaches men to think and to feel.' 

* These kind of books neither interest or gratify you and L' 

* The army, whom its chief had abandoned, pursued their miserable 
march.' - 

* Each of the horses reared and threw their riders.' 

* This was in reality the easiest matter of the two.* 

* Whom do you think I am ?' 

* I am a man that have travelled far.' 

* O Thou my voice inspire 
Who touched Isaiah's hallowed lips with fire.' 

* Each of the girls v^ent to their separate rooms to rest themselves.' 

* He was angry at me quitting the house.' 

•Art thou proud yet?' 

*Ay, that I am not thee.' 
'Whoever the king favours the cardinal will fi^^ employment for.' 

* No one expressed their opinion so clearly as him.' 

* Everybody has a right to look after their own interests. ' 

* He talks Uke Charles and not like you do.* 

* His is a poem, one of the completest works that exists in any 
language.' 

* Did he not confess his fault and begged to be forgiven ? ' 

* The town mentioned is the warmest of the two ' 

» If the king gave us leave, you or I may a^ lawfully preach as them 
that do.' ^ 

; The largest circulation of any Liberal newspaper.' 
The largest circulation of any other Liberal newspaper.' 

* A larger circulation than any Liberal ne^paper.' 



oP 



plfO^^^^^^S^ GJiAMMAI. 



^lEMBNTS ^»«N^^-»^ soul so dead. 

.v« <h«e ^*^\i \>»»^ said, ^ 



TVAs is «vt ° rtx *c«/" ^~ ■^'? ^«»» burned, 
Vftvose 1»«*?.^Wteips Vve fc*.a.th turned 
^ Yiotftc B* .\-voa o* * ^'^■•^esign strand? 

Tiom '«'* . ^ct ot o*'' <a.iscontent 
IJovj is «!<: "^ stttota« ^ *lxis sun of York, 
^ade f o"f!^oj^ds that VoviirM upon our house 
And aU ttic «o ^^ tvie ocean buried. 
In ttie d^P t^^o^ nuiyst in me behold 

80. That ^1°^^ °f,'^es, ot norxe. or few do hang 

T^. S^^bSs f ^^\?^^^ ^-t *e fold 
Bate min'd choirs, w^ere la-te the sweet birds sang. 
81. And wliere two raging fires xneet together. 

They do consume the thing that feeds their fury: 
Though little fire grows great with little wind, 
Yet extreme gusts will hlow out fire and all. 
82. There at the foot of yonder nodding beech 

That wreathes its old fantastic roots so high, 
^is listless length at noon-tide would he stretch, 
•^d pore upon the brook that babbles by. 
•A.S travellers oft look back at eve 

When eastward darkly going, 
^o gaze upon that light they leave 

Still faint behind them glowing,^ 
So, nrlien the close of pleasure's day 
To gloom hath near consigned us, 
We turn to catch one fading ray 
i Of joy that's left behind us. 

i 84. But \irhilst, unconscious of the silent change * 

Thus stol'n around him, o*er the dying bard 
Hung Wolfram^ on the breeze there came a sound 
Of mourning moving down the narrow glen; 
And looking- up» he suddenly was ware 
Of four white maidens, moving in the van 
Of four black monks who bore upon her bier 
The flower-strewn corpse of young Elizabeth. 

^ Once on a time, an emperor, a wise man, 
*^o matter where^ in China or Japan, 
decreed that -w^liosoever should offend 
'^S^inst the well-known duties of a friend, 
^on Vic ted once, should ever after wear 
°^^ half a coat, and show his bosom bare. 
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42. Those who reason in this manner do not observe that Oiey 
are setting up a general rule, of all the least to be endured; namely, 
that secrecy, whenever secrecy is practicable, will justify any action. 

*5- To thine own self be true. 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 
Thou canst not then be false to any man. 

44. Being angry with one who controverts an opinion which you 
value, is a necessary consequence of the uneasiness which you feel. 

45. This is the state of man ; to-day he puts forth 
The tender leaves of hope ; to-morrow^ blossoms, 
And bears his blushing honours thick upon him: 
The third day comes a frost, a killings frost. 
And when he thinks, good easy man, full surely 
His greatness is a-ripening, nips his root. 

And then he falls, as I do. 

46. Wide through the landscape of his dream 

The lordly Niger flowed; 
Beneath the palm-trees on the plain 

Once more a king he strode, 
And heard the tinkling caravans 

Descend the mountain road. 

47. What stronger breast-plate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed, that hath his quarrel just; 
And he but naked, though locked up in steel. 
Whose conscience with injustice is corrupted. 
48. Deaf to King Robert's threats and cries and prayers. 
They thrust him from the hall and down the stairs;' 
A g:roup of tittering pages ran before. 
And, as they opened wide the folding-door. 
His heart failed, for he heard, with strange alarms. 
The boisterous laughter of the men-at-arms. 
And all the vaulted chamber roar and ring. 
With the mock plaudits of *Long live the kimr.' 
49. But when the sun was sinking in the sea 

. He seized his harp, which he at times could string 
And strike, albeit with untaught melody, ** 

When deem'd he no strange ear was listening • 
And now his fingers o*er it he did fling, 
And tuned his farewell in the dim twilight. 
«0. They heard, and were abashed, and up they sprung 
TJfyQik the wmg, as when men wont to watch 
On duty, sleeping found by whom they dread 
"RovkSG and bestir themselves ere well awake. * 



A*"* L. ^^*s is htr^' "^^ ■»« break off, 

Lciti^ ^ ' "*''* wrought feare in me. 

|*>''"^ '^^ <r ' "' ^^^^ --' and feUed 

time tW .. 
64. I^,^Dre»iTrof\j«?''s together travelled. 

"^xmete g^ew t^*"' way, they came at last, 

^A tbeit greens ^"^^ *'* 8^*^ "»«»« overeast; 

^y « «^e ^ 'r^^, '"•'"'^'°« ''•^ «-«y blast. 
I^a»« '^ Shadow far m compasse round. 

65. "^^tif ""* '"' «*™«^' business bent 

i Heir murmuring labours ply 
'Gainst graver hours, that bring constraint 

lo sweeten liberty, 
Some bold adventurers disddn 
The limite of their litUe reign 
And unknown regions dare descry: 
Still as they run they look behind, 
They hear a voice in every wind 

And snatch a fearful joy. 

86. Though a scholar must have faith in his master, yet a man well 
instructed must judge for himself; for learners owe to their masters 
only a temporary belief, and a suspension of their own judgment till 
they are fully instructed, and not an absolute resignation or perpetual 
captivity. 
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67. Fame is the spur that the clear spirit doth raise, 
That last infirmity of noble mind, 
To scorn delights and live laborious days, 

But the Cur guerdon when we hope to find 
And think to burst out into sudden blaze 
Comes the blind Fury with th' abhorred shears 
And slits the thia-spun life. 

08. Since words are only names for things, it would be more con- 
venient for all men to carry about them such things as are necessary to 
express the particular business they are to discourse on. 

69. Blessed are those 

Whose blood and judgment are so well commingled, 
That they are not a pipe for fortune's finger 
To sound what stop she please. Give me that man 
That is not passion's slave, and I will wear him 
In my heart's core, ay, in my heart of heart, 
As I do thee. 

60. Dangerous it were for the feeble brain of man to wade far into 
the doings of the Most High ; whom although to know be life, and joy 
to make mention of His name, yet our soundest knowledge is to know 
that we know Him not as indeed He is, neither can know Him. 
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A| sounds of, 45 ; feminine suffix, 8a ; 
and OHf Z07; form of OHt zix ; as pre- 
fix, ao3 

Abbess^ 83 

Absolute nominative, 331 ; erroneous use 
of participle in, 333, 340 

Abstract nouns, 76 

Accent, 51 

Accidence, definition of, 66 

Address, nominative of, 97, 331 

Adjectives, definition of, io;3 ; compared 
with verbs, X04; classified, Z04; used 
as nouns, 106; inflexion of, xis; not 
admitting comparison, 113 ; comparison 
of, 114; suffixes forming, 303 ; followed 
by objective, 338, 3^5; used attribu- 
tiveljr and predicatively, 104, 341 ; 
factitive use of, 341; agreement of, 
341 ; order of, 346 

Adjective clauses^ 194 

Adjunct, attributive, 3x3; adverbial, 315 

Adverbs, definition of, 179; classification 
of. 180 ; formation 01, z8i ; used as 
aajectives, 183; as nouns, 190; show- 
ing case-endings, 283 ; simple and con- 
junctive, x8o; yes and noy z8i ; com- 
parison of, 183, 380 : from he^ wko^ tke^ 
X83; compound, 183; modify certain 
par^ of speech, 179; syntax of, 369; 
distinguished from prepositions, 189; 
distin^ished from conjunctions, 370; 
meaning affected by position, 371 

Adverbial adjuncts, 315; clauses, Z95; 
object, 338 

After^ different parts of speech, 64 

iQ;ency, suffixes marking, 303 

Alms^ 89 

Alphabet, the English, 55; deficient, re- 
dundant, inconsistent, 55 ; origin of, 
59 ; requirements of a perfect, 55 ; 
pnonetic, 56 

Alternative conjunctions, syntax of, 254 

Ah^ a, origin of, Z07; uses of, zo8; syn- 
tax of, 344 

Anacoluthon, 366 

Analysis, directions for, 3x6 

Analytic languages, 66 

And^ reduncumt use of, 274; colloquially 
for tOf 381 

Angles, original home of, 4 

Anglo-Saxon, meaning of, 5 

Anomaly, in number of nouns, 89 



Antecedent to relative, 135 ; supj 

Z36 
Any^ xa9 

Apostrophe in possessive^ 98 
Apposition, 333 ; possessive of no 

98 
Archaic plural forms, 88 
Are^ 173 
Articles, Z07 ; not a separate p 

speech, zo8 ; chief uses of, X09 ; : 

of, 344 
Articulate sounds, 63 
Aryan race, original home of, 34 ; 1 

of languages, 34; its divisions 

European languages outside, 37 
Ajf relative pronoun, 139 ; adverb, 

tax of. 373, 376 
* As follow* or *AsfollawSt 373 
Aspirates, 53 
Asyndeton, 276 
Attraction, 348, 351, 355 
Attribute, 104 ; misuse of term, 35Z 
Attributive use of adjectives, Z04, 34 
Aught f Z29 
Augmentatives, 30a 
Auxiliary verbs,^ Z38, Z71 
Aye, sound of diphthong in, 47 

Basque, 38 

i?^, conjugation of, z^6; test for subju 1 

tive, 148 ; verb of mcomplete predi : 

tion, X37 ; uses of, 173 
Beef, 13. 88 
Better, best, 1x5 
Breaths, 43 
Brethren, 88 
BridegreofH, 84 
Britain, Roman conquest of, 3 ; Engli 

conquest of, s 
Britons a Keltic race, 3 ; language of, 

what became of the, 4 
But^ meanings of, 64;>as relative, za 

idiomatic uses of, Z9Z 

C, redundant letter, 48 

Oimbria, 3 

Can^ Z74 

Capital letters, when used, 60 

Case, definition of, 95^ derivation of, 10 
in English and Latin compared, 95 ; 
nouns and pronouns compared, 9 
how to determine, zoo ; possessive 9 
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substitute for, 98; formation of, 98; 
syntax of, 234 
Causative sufioxes, 203 
Checks, 43 
Cherubim^ 89 
Chicken^ 50, 88 
Cliildren, 88 
Cingalese, 37 
Clause, definition of, 3x3 
Cognate objective, 137 
Cognates, 3o8. 

Collective nouns, 75 : syntax of, 342, 353 
Common, proper and ^gular nouns, 73 ; 

gender, nouns oi, 80 
Comparatives not lollowed by ihan^ 1x7 
Comparison of adjectives, xxa; modes of 
marking, 1x4; irregular, xxs; errors of 
syntax in, 343 ; pleonasm in, xx6, 344 ; 
of adverbs, xSs 
Complement of predicate, 138, six 
Complex sentence, 194 
Compounds and derivatives, 199 
Compound nouns, plurals of, 91 ; posses- 
sive of, 98; relation of parts in, 300; 
compound gerund forms, 154, 339 
Coftf X7^ 

Concord, definition of, 330 ; of pronouns 
and nouns, 346 ; of relative with ante- 
cedent, 347; of verbs and subjects, 253 ; 
rules observed in, 260 
Concrete nouns, 76 ^ ' 
Conjugation, definition of, 164; of be^ 
X46; of simple tenses, X65; of verb 
with auxiliaries, 166^ 
Conjunctions, definition of, 192; join 
sientences and words, 192; classifica- 
tion of, X93; co-ordinate, xo6; sub- 
ordinate, 197 : derived from other parts 
of speech, 197 ; correlative, X97; alter- 
native, syntax of, 254 
Conjunctive pronouns, X25; adverbs, x8o 
Conquest of Britain, Roman, 3; Engli^, 

2; Norman, s 
Consonants defioed, ^9; classified, 40 
Co-ordinate conjunctions, 193, 254 
Co-ordinating use of relative pronoun, 

129. 2x8 
Copula, X77 
Could, X74 
Cumlnia, a 
Cunning^ X74 
Cymry, 2 

Danish element in English, x8 

Dartt 1.75 

Dative in old English, 97 ; of infinitive, 

Dauvus Commodi, 238 ; Ethicus, 238 
Declension, definition of, 67 
Defective verbs, X71 
Deficiency of alphabet, 56 
Demonstrative pronouns, X23 
Dentals, 4a 

Derivation and composition, 199 
Derivatives^ primary and secondary, 206 



J^^^Uch, tiie same r.^* 

j^i^^ z& "^^ 'oot as Teutonic, 3 

I>imiiiutives, aoi, acv, 

i:>il>li thongs, 46 "^ 

r>frect iwrrative, 358 

a4a . ^ '30; syntax ^c 

X?^, forxnationofpast * 

176; compoundsfo^I^**^®* «6o; uses of 
r>ouble femiWes. 8a 5?*^** with, ,76 °^' 

superlatives, ug • '^°"»Paratives,xx6- 

i:>rake, 84 

Dual number, 86 

Zfuchess, 83 

Dutch words in Engii^j,^ ^^ ,^ 

E, sounds of, 45 
Each, etymology xo« . * 
£aves,So^ ^o , syntax, 242 

^ed, as adjectival suffix 
Either, etymology ^' ^*^ 
EUUrand olde^^ iU ' ^y»»tax. 242 
Eleven, 106 ^ 

Ellipsis, definition of 

error, 274 '» ax6; a cause of 

Else, ^^9 . 

*em, old dative plural «r - 
Emphasis, definitioj*®? ^, "««. 
-^ fexxumne sufifix « ' V 

adjective sum*, if,'/ P^?^ suffix, 88; 

past participle syg;^' ^e^b suflSx, 203; 

E^lish conquest of BAZAS' 

• were, 3: whence TKlf**°» '♦ ^^ Aey 
guage formerly nuS^ ^™«» 4; lan- 
5- ; its constitueSte ^ '^ ' °°^ "»*«J» 

Enlargement of subWt » 
cate, 315 «oject, 8x3; of predi- 

•er. suffix, plural ft« . 
^asculine,^' «i' «>n,parative, 1,4; 
Erse, a, 26 ' ^^'bal, 203 

-es, plural suffix, 86 

;*w, feminine suffix, 82 
Etymology, definiu'on of ,^ 
Euphonic changes, co ' ^ 

Excuse, two meaninej of ,«, 
Explosives, 42 • ** *-"f 57 

Every, etymology, ,30; synta:?, 242 
\\t'^ of nouns endine in, 87 

''Sti?.°a8^^'*^''^"'»^' S- 

Farther, xx6 

Feminine, «* Gender ; double forms. 82 

•/«»• and • a fern: 242 

Fewer and less, 24a 

Fmite and Infinite applied to forms of 

the verb, 148 
rmmsh, 38 
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Many, syntax of, 343 

Marchioness, 83 

May^ 174 

Mediae, 53 

MeseenUf 97, 139 

Metathesis, 51 

Methinks^ 97, X39 

Metre, 36 

Might, 174 

Million, \<yj 

Mistress, 83 

Moods, 144 

More and most, 1x4, xx6 

'tnost in superlatives, 116 

Much and very, their adverbial use dis* 

tinguished, 185, 363 
Multiplicatives, X07 
Must, 174 
Mute e nnal, 57 
Mutes, 43, §3 
Mutual, misuse of, 267 

Nasals, 43 

Naturalization, imperfect, 21, 87 

Naught, X30 

Near, 1x5 

Need, 175 

Neither, error in use of, 276 

Neuter gender, 80; verbs, X38 

News, 89 

No wad yes, x8x ; and not, syntax of, 373 

Nominative, how to determme, 100 ; ab- 
solute, 33X; of address, 97 ; in analysis, 
3x8; uses of, 231 

Norman Conquest, 5 

Norman French words in English, is; 
contained Keltic element but mainly 
Latin, 6; influence on the formation 
of compounds, 17; alphabet, 59; in- 
flexions, 66, xxs; formation of plurals, 
xoi ; comparison, 1x4 

Notional verbs, 138 ^ . 

Nouns, definition of, 60; distinguished 
from pronouns, 70; from adjectives, 
70; common, proper, and singular, 71 ; 
, proper becoming common, 73; common 
becoming singular, 74; collective, 75; 
syntax of, 342, 253; abstract and con- 
crete, 76 ; names of materials, 74 ; for- 
mation of abstract, 77 ; gender of, 80 ; 
number of, 86; table of i)lurals of, 86; 
without change of form in plural, 89 ; 
apparently plural really singular, 89; 
really plural used as singular, 8^; 
syntax of, 253 ; changing meaning m 
plural, 90 ; liaving two forms of plural 
with different meanings, 90; with no 
plural, 90; with no singular, 91; com- 
pound, 200 ; plural of, 91 ; case of, see 
Case; verbal, X5x; used as adverbs, 
182; suffixes of, 2ox; syntax of, 331 

Noun clauses, X95; how to deal with in 
analysis, 318 

Number, definition of, 86; in nouns, 86; 
in verbs, X58 
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Numerals, cardinal, 105; ordinal, xo6; 
multiplicative, 107; mostly of English 
origin, X07 

O, sounds of, 45; plural of noims ending 
in, 88 

Object, definition of, 136; direct and in- 
dfirect, 97, 214; retained, X44, 238; of 
verb an adverbial adjunct, 3x4; en- 
largement of, 3x4 

Objective case, how to determine, xoo: 
syntax of, 237 ; form of in nouns and 
pronouns, 96; cognate, 137; adverbial 
relation of noun in, 2x4 

Oblique narrative, 258 ; cases, xo2 

Older and elder, 115 

-om in seldom, 183 

-on, -oon, -one, augmentative suffix, 303 

One, numeral adjective, 106; indefinite 
pronoun, 129 

Onlv, place of, 271 ; for but, 380 

Order, a part of syntax, 230; of noun in 
nominative, 234; in xx>ssessive, 337; 
in objective, 239; of adjective, 346; 
of personal pronouns, 353; examples 
of faults of, 279 

Orthoepy, definition of, 33 

Orthography, definition of, 33 

Orthographical expedients, 57 

Ought, 17s 

Oxen, 88 

Owe and own, 175 

Palatals, 43 

Parsing, directions for, 334 

Participles, definition of, 153; present, 
X53; distinguished from other verbal 
forms in -ing, X53 ; used as prepositions, 
x88; used absolutely, x88; common 
error of syntax in use of, 333, 340: 
past, X53; with have, 153; adopted 
with intransitives, 153 

Parts of speech, definition of, 63 \ reduced 
to four groups, tj, ; the same word oc- 
curring under different,' 64; inflected 
or not inflected, 65; the articles not 
separate, xo8 

Passive voice, X43 

Patronymics, x8 ' 

Paulo-post future tenses, so-called, X56 

Peas, 90 

Pence acoA pennies, 90 

Perfect and Imperfect as applied to 
tenses explained, 157 

Perfect formed by reduplication, 159 

Person in verbs, X58; origin of inflexions 
marking, xs8 

Personal pronouns, xsx 

Personification affecting gender, 8x 

Phenomenal, misuse of^ 267 

Phonetic spelling, 56 

Phonology, 33 

Phrase^ defined, 213 ; absolute, 3x8 ; pre- 
positional, 227, 278 

Please, ccmstruction of, 229 
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s Saxons, onginaJ hoo). ^. T^l 
I Scanduiaviaii enmo Qf *e ' 

. words in EngJ,^J, ** Of ', ^ 

Schlei —"-'-■ '^ 
t SaJf 

ScoteA, Aighlanri , 
lowland, as En»,? 

Sitvrta. 107 

Semt-voweli, « 
Semido Languafft, 
Sentences, /efined' '* 

compounAanil • »S 

expressed by ?"npi 

faulty, 3391 efjin'.O; 

Sequence of leose , 
Sex dis''"«uis6edX'57 

Sharps "I'd ftito.^^!sj.St 

Sksuid and tuaui^ 
SInBilsJ- nouns d;,,. ' *" 
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RenasKuee 6 13 
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XnMrr, 116 , ^,bet, 4*1 ! 
ReduniisDcy otaiP" perfect, 1 
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RelatiTs proDounSi "^isunguisn™, la^ 
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INDEX. 



Table of Indo-Ettropean languages, 39 ; 
feminine suffixes, 82 ; plural forms, 86 ; 
adjectives, Z04; pronouns, 130; infini- 
tive forms, 154; tenses, 155; conjuga- 
tion, 165, x66; adverbial forms, z8a; 
thallaxA. wiilf 256; should tsid would, 

957 
Ten, X06 

Tense, future in subjunctive, 363 

Tenues, 53 

Teutonic tribes, Jutes, Saxons, and 
Angles were, 3: meaning of name, 3; 
stock, English belongs to, 36 

Than, syntax of, 373 ; with relative, 3 ja 

TAat, the / in, 132; how to determine its 
part of speech, 136; its restrictive use 
as relative, 138, 351; conjunction, 137; 
omission of, 376 

The, 107 ; uses of, X09 ; adverbial use of, 
182 ; syntax of, 344 

-tAer^ comparative suffix^ xi6, 1^0 

There, with verb preceding subject, 3x8 

Third, xoj 

Thorn, the letter, 59 

Thou, old uses of, 133 

To, before infinitive, 149; omitted from 
some verbs, X49; should not be sepa- 
rated from the verb by an adverb, 266 

Transpire, misuse of, 367 

Trills, 43 

'trix, feminine suffix, 8a 

Turkish language, 37 

Twelve, xoj 

U, vowel sound of, 45; diphthongal, 44; 

distinguished from letter v, 60 
Umlaut, 50 
Uncouth, 174 
Utter, comparative adjective, zx6 

Verbs, definition of, 134; transitive and 
intransitive, X35; intransitive used as 
transitive, 136; converted to transitive 
by preposition, 136; causative, 137; 
followed by cognate objective, 137; 
transitive used as intrant tive, X37; 
of incomplete predication, 137; neuter, 
X38; auxiliary, 138, 171; notional, 
X38; imj>ersonal, 139; inflexions of, 
141; voice, 143; active and passive, 
143 ; alternative passive constructions, 
143 ; retained object with pasdvei, 144 ; 
^uasi- passive, 144 ; mood, 144 ; indica- 
tive, X45; imperative, 145; subjunctive, 
decay of, 146; uses of, 147, 36x ; tests 
for, X48; infinitive, X49; resembles 
noun, 149; simple and genmdial, X49; 
forms in -fint^, 150; gerund, zsx; parti- 
ciples, 153; table of forms, X54; tenses, 
1,55 : mark time and completeness, 155 ; 
simple and compound, X45; table of. 



Z55: perfect continuous, 156; so called, 
Z56 ; mode of formation of, X56 ; perfect 
and imperfect^ 157 ; advantages of our 
mode of markuig, xvj ; uses of present 
indefinite, 157; Mreak and strong, X59; 
used as adverbs, X83; number, X58; 
person, 158; conjugation of, x6s; de- 
fective, X7x; suffixes of, 3o^; syntax 
of, 353; concord of^ 353; with collec- 
tive nouns, 353; with plurals used as 
singulars, 353; implying futurity, syn- 
tax of, 3^8 

Verbal, misuse of^ 367 

Verbal noun, the infinitive a, 149; forms 
in 'inr, 150 

Verse, definition of, 36 

Very and much, their adverbial use 
distinguished, 185, 363 

Vixen, 83 

Vocative, 97, 331 ; in analysis, ax8 

Voice, X43 

Vowels, definition of, 39; enumeration 
of, 45 

W, semi-vowel, 43 

Weak verbs, X59 

Wednesday, the es in, 98, loi 

Welsh a (Celtic dialect, s, 36 

Wen, the letter, 5^ 

What, X37 ; the / in, X33 

Which, XVJ 

Who and which as co-ordinatins; rela- 
tives, X39 ; who and what as indefinite 
pronouns, 350 

Why, x83 

Widower, 84 

Will, 173; syntax of, 356 

Wit, defective verb, X77 

Witenagemot shows old genitive plural 
form, xoi 

Wizard, 84 

Woman, 84 

Words, definition of, 62 ; number in dic- 
tionary, 15; in use, 15; Keltic,^ 9; 
Latin, 10; Danish, 18; from various 
sources, 18; how added, 30; imper- 
fectly naturalized, ax, 8^; ways of 
classifying, 63 ; disguised in form, aoo; 
wrongly used, 367 

Worse, X15 

Worth, defective verb, 177 

X, a redundant letter, 48 

y, semi-vowel, 43 ; plural of nouns end- 
ing in, 88 
YcUpt, X64 
Ye »ndyou, 133 
Ve for the, 59 
Yes, x8z, 337 
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Discours sur I'Histoire de la 
Revolution d'Angleterre 
Fr^d^gonde et Brunehaut 
Le Directoire 
Dix Annees d'£xil 
Remi et ses Amis 
Colomba 

Louis XI & Charles the Bold 
Le Bourgeois Gentilhomme 
L'£cole des Femmes 
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„ {Abridged Edition) 
Le Misanthrope 
L'Avare 
Fairy Tales 
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Charlotte Corday 
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>f 
Masson 
Clapin 
Bull 
Colbeck 
Bull 



*) 



Thierry 

•I 

VUlemain 
VOltalre 

Zavler de 
Kaigfere 



Le Verre d*Eau 

Le Philosophe sans le savoir 

Un Philosophe sous les Toits Eve 

Le Serf & Le Chevrier de Lorraine Ropes 

Le Serf (With VKabulary) 

Lettres sur Phistoire de 

France (xiii — xxiv) Masson & Prothero 

R^cits des Temps M^rovin- 
giens, I — III Masson & Ropes 

Lascaris ou les Grecs du XV* Si^de Masson 
Histoire du Steele de Louis 
XIV, in three parts Masson & Prothero a/6 
4U Jeune SiWrienne. Le) ^^^^ 
\ Lepreux de la Cite d Aoste ) 
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Price 

»/. 

each 

»/■ 

»/- 
,/- 

Ik 

1/6 

2/- 

3/- 

1/6 
il- 
,/- 

»/- 
i/. 

lAs 

./6 

3/6 

'/- 
j/6 

2/6 

1/6 
ih 

il- 

H- 
•/- 
,/. 
i/- 

V- 
»/■ 



t 

a/6 

V' 

each 
1/6 



«=v 



^%^s 



AnAtecMn 






QmUw 



Outikov 



SixPa,« 

Ballad* - 

Herman"* ^ 

Iphiger."'^^ <-^.^^«rt 

Das 












fi^^^ 



Leaalng Minna vo" ^^^t'''^ 

LMStns * drtlMt Selected ^^r^ 
ManiiAlnnhii Selected L«' ^0^^S 
Detetste J^^(iici« 
Cultni^escbic^ Jfoc^ 



BanmeT 



BobUlar 






Geschichte <i 



Die &merbe«^^^^ ^ 

Wilhelm Tell 

ichte de» *«'SSto,C*J *'>s. 
■■6c,iKrieg*fiMAfj]^'^. ^ 
Miuia SlosTt 
Wallensieia I. (Xflger i. 






Vs 









3/, 



V 



""K, 



3A 



3A 

'/G 






^'ff 



/ 



»rtv-^ iafr West 3/- * 4(- 



VeiilT 






■I' 






^'-^.*» Simpson e 



Venty 



'^'''=<s 



'/.^ 



1/6 



^'e t. "1/6 

fa iit Press 

Sk'eat 3/|5 

iS!^ Shnckbuigli 3/- 

^ f 

>i^.^^E3hr 'If 

5I- 



THE eiTT PRESS SERTJES. 



6. EDUCATIONAL SCIENCE. 



\ 



A t* tHor 

OomeniiiB 



Sve 

Sldgwlok 

▲bliolpt 

Farrar 

Poole 

Lo<^e 

MUton 

Sldffwick 

Tlurtng 



W9rk 



SdUi 



or 



Iiectnres on the Teaohiog of Modern 

Languages 
life and Educational Works -Laurie 

Three Lectures on the Practice of 
Education 
L On Marking 
11. On Stimulus 



PrUt 
2/. 

3/6 



IIL 



On the teachix^ of Latin 
Veise Composition 
General Aims of the Teacher) 
Form Management ( 

'Thoughts on Education 
Tractate on Eklucation 
On Stimulus 
Theory and Practice of Teaching 



in j 



I Vol. 



Vol. 

Quick 
Browning 



»/• 



1/6 

3/6 
«/- 

4/6 



SucUd 



Taylor 



If 



7. MATHEMATICS. 

Elementary Algebra 
Books I— VI, XI, XII 
Books I — VI 
Books i^iv 
Also separately 
Books I, & II ; III, & IV . V, & vi; XI, & XII i/6 each 
Solutions to Exercises in Taylor's 

Eudid W.W.Taylor 

And separately 

Solutions to Bks I — iv 
Solutions to Books vi. xi 
Hobsonft Joflfiop Elementary Plane Trigonometry 



tf 

>« 
f1 



f» 



It 



4/6 
3/- 



10/6 



>l 

»l 



U^ney 



If 



>i 



tenth, c. 



>» 



*» 



aue,o. 



Elements of Statics and Dynamics 
Part I. Elements of Statics 
ft II. Elements of Dynamics 
Solutions of Examples, Statics and Dynamics 
Mechanics and Hydrostatics 
Arithmetic for Schools, with or without answers 

Part I. Chapters i — viii. Elementary, with 

or without answers 

Part II. Chapters ix — xx, with or without 

answers 
Key to Smith's Arithmetic 



6/. 
6/. 
4/6 
7/6 
4/6 
3/6 
7/6 
4/6 
3/6 

a/. 
7/6 
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J. J. S. PESROWlJl^u^^^ ^«^aop OF W<mamt:n, 
Bxtara fcap- ^^^' e^o%li, infch Afojw when raqnJM. 

Book of XOSX&ixa.. ^^- ^- ^. IfAOKSAB, P.B. 29. M 

Book of XiX€i«as. ^^* ^* J. Zius, M.A. ^. #<?. 
rixut Boole Of sflktfiiM^ Plrof. Kjbkpatjook, P.O. ftf. M. 
second B001& of 0ainiML Prof. KisKPAzmos, D,D. 9^ ed. 
Sirst & Soeox&d Books of stags. Prof- liUHBT, D.D. tfi. , Bud 

separately 3». 6€{. each. 
Books of Ssx^i. A; af^«mlali. Prof. Btls, D.D. 4«. 6d. 
Book of Xol». I^of. Datii>son, I>.D. Bs. 

C Prof. KiBKPATBIOK, D.D. 85. Bd, 
XX and XZZ. Prof. Kibkpatbiok, D.D. 8«. 6d. 
kstea V ery BeT. B . H. Plxjmptbb, D.D. 6». 
nia pa Xim ang m » . Bev.J.SxiKNitttI>.D. 4«. 

Ckapa. -^T- — X^JLVl. Bev. J. SKOnnsB, D.D. 4<. - 

Book of ToK^nalali. Ber. A. W. Stbbanx, D.D. is. 6d, 
BookofSix^^l^l. Prof. Dayidbon, D.D. 6c. 
Book of Bose&. Bev. T. E. Gbbtnb, M.A., D.D. S$. 
Bodks of Vo«.x and Amoa Bev. S. B. Dbiybs, D.D. Bs. 6d. 
Books of 0\»cLdiali and Jonak. Aroh. Pbbownb. 2b. 6<j. 
Book of asioali. Bev. T. K. Gbetnb, M.A., DJD. U. 6d. 
jqf^^nm.^ ^Tflfc Yiakk''^ ^ gft piiaiHiiii Prof. Davidson, I).D. St. 
Booksof ^OaLssalyKeekariak ASSalaclil. Aroh. Pbbownb. 8«.6<j. 
Book of BKsLla^lii- Ardhdeaoon Pbbownb. Is. 
First Boois. of BKaeeabees. Bev. W. Faibwbatheb and 
Bev. J. s, BiiAOK, LL.D. 8«. 6d. 

Ck>sP^ aeoovdlng to St BSattbsw. Bev. A. Oabb, M A. 2s. 6d. 
Ck>n»«laooovdlnc;to8tBSark.Bev.G.F.MAOLBAB,D.D. 2«,6d. 
Ctospel aee. to St tnka Very Bev. P. W. Pabbab, D J). 4«. 6d. 
Ctosp^ aoeovdins ^ 8^ '^^'^- '^^' ^' ^^^'i^mbb, D.D. 4f . 6d. 
Aets of tlxe .Apostles. Prof. Lumby, D.D. 4t. 6d. 
Bplstle to «i^e Bomans. Bev. H. C. G. Mouijb, D.B. 3«. 6<2. 
First and a^eond Oovinthiana Bev. J. J. Lias, M.A. 2s, each. 
Bplstle to «!&• oalatlana Bev. E. H. Pbbownb, D.D. Is. 6d. 
Bpistle to «!&• Bpkeslana Bev. H. G. G. Moulb, D.D. 2s. 6d. 
BplsUe to tii.a rblllppiana Bev. H. G. G. Moulb, D.D. 2c. 6d. 
Cdlosslaas spul muemon. Bev. H. 0. G. MouiiS, D.D. 2c. 
Bplstlss to -ftiio Tbsssaloniana Bev. G. G. Findlat, B.A. 2c. 
BplsUes to ^mnothy * Titaa Bev. A. E. Humphbbtb, M.A. 8c. 
Bplstto to ttie s^k««wa Very Bev. F. W. Fabbab,D.D. 8c. 6d. 
Bplstis Off cit J^m^a*" Yei7Bev.E.H.Px<UMPTBm,DJD<. Ic.od. 
8tP«ts(raa<t8tJ^ids. VecyBev.E. H.Px4J3Cptbb,D.I>. 2c.6d. 
Bpist&es Of 8t Jobn. Bev. A. Plumhsb, D.D. 8c. S^ 
Bo6k of n^wrtatlon. Bev. W. H. Sncoox, M.A. da 

Other Volumes Preparing* 

LONDON ; 0. J. CLAY and S0NS> 
OAMBBIDGB UNIVEBSITY PRESS WABEHOUfiB, 

AYE IVIABU LANE. 




Camferftrge 35ifrle for 

N(nif Beady. With Maps. Price 1#. ^^^ volume. 

Book of Joshtta. Bev. J. S. BiiA^ok, rili.l>- 

Sook of Judges. Rev. J. S. BukOK, Iii:i.I>. 

*'*«it Book of SamndL Prof. Ktrxtaxbiok, ■^•if "t> 

Second Book of SasrnaL Prof. KiBK:rii.TBiCK, X-^.-i^- 

*'*»»t Book of Kings. Prof. Lumb-z, I>. T>, 

^^cond Book of Sings. Prof. Xjitiib'7, I>»X>* 

Bzira ft nrshemiali. Prof. RTrja, D.I>- tlt A. 

<H>n»«l according to St Kattbew. Rev. A. S*^' fz' yS r> 

«onKa according to 8t Mark. Rev. O. ]P. ^^-g^' f^"^ I>, 

Oon^ax according to 8t l.tikc Very Rev. P*. W. ^^*^f^' ^'^^ 

^tespoi according to St JoHn. Rev. A. I»i.tjmmm», i^. a^. 

-^ctso^tlie AposUes. Prof. LuMB-r, D.I>- 



Cfte CambrOJse i&reeit OCefiftameitt 

for §bc!)ool» antt aColIeQeft 

Gbotibai. Editob: J. J. S. PBROWlfcrB. I>.I>. 



I. according to 8t Blattlxew. lElev. A. Oakb, M.A. 

"With 4 Maps. 4«. 6d. ^ ™ ^>r Ti Th 

e»^ accordUig to 8t BKarlc Rev. O. F. Maomssab, I>.I>. 

ith 3 Maps. 4». 6<i. ^ ^ «^ ™ 

_ L according to St X.11IM. Very Rev. F. W. Fabbab. 

-'^^"ith 4 Maps. 6*. -^^ T-k t^ 

1. according to St Jolu. !Bev. A. FxiUiffMBBy JJ.X/. 
''ith 4 Maps. 6«. 
_ _»^ tbe .Apostles. Prof. liXJMBV, I>.I>. 4 Maps. 6«. 
rtz^rO^ XIpistle to the Corintliia-zus. !Bev. J. J. HiiAS, M.A. Ss, 
8oe^^ES'<^ Spistle to tlie Corintlil&xuB. Rev. J. J*. XiiAS* M.A. 3s. 
Bviis.'V^^ *o the Sebrews. Very Rev.F. 'W. Fabbab> I>.I>. 3«. 6<2. 
Bpl^-S:le« of 3t John. Bey. A. PxiimMBB, I>JD. 4«. 

^^WB^AT* JBditob: Prof. J. A. ROBXNSCXN, D.D. 
:^pl0«la to the ]Pliilippian»- Rev. H. O. O. Moxii^, I>-D. 2«. 6<f- 
SpisrtJa <«'St JTAsnes. Bev. A- Cabb, M.A. 2«. 6c2. 
Tasteral ^Jpi^^i^j,. Bev. J. H. Rebnabi>, D.D. [HffBr^aration 
B003C <«^^©^^^^^.t4oxi- Bev. ^W. H. Simco:k, M.A. 6«. 

^t^nboti • c. J. cx.A.ir AND SONS, 

^^^^C^:B5 ^WABEHOXJSB, AVB MARIA liANES. 

4^tsif^efi^' ^^« aroyIjB strbst. 

^.,^ip?<8: P- A. RROCKHAUS. 
a^o M^rr^ • ^^^ MACMIXiAN COMPANY. 
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